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THE FEMALE DETECTIVE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Who am I? 

It can matter little wlio I am. 

It may be that I took to the trade, sufficiently 
comprehended in the title of this work without a word 
of it being read, because I had no other means of 
making a living ; or it may be that for the work of 
detection I Jiad a longing which I could not overcome. 

It may be that I am a widow w^orking for my 
children — or T may be an unmarried woman, whose 
only care is herself. 

But whether I work willingly or unwillingly, for 
myself or for others — whether I am married or single, 
old or young, I would have my readers at once acce])t 
my declaration that whatever may be the results of 
the practice of my profession in others, in me that 
profession has not led me towards hardheartedness. 

For what reason do I write this book ? 

I have a chief reiison, and as I can have no desire 
to hide it from the reader, for if I were secretively 
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inclined I shoulck not be compiling these memoirs, 1 
may as well it once say I write in order to show, in 
a small way, that the profession to which I belong is 
so useful that it vshould not be despised. 

I know well that my trade is despised. I have all 
along known tliis fact so well that I have hidden my 
Srom those about me. Wliether those are rela- 
tions or trK^^ids, or merely acquaintances, I have no 
need here to tei\ 

My friends suppose I am a dressmaker, who goes 
out by tlie day or week — my enemies, what I have, 
are in a great measux’e convinced that my life is a very 
questionable one. 

In my heart of hearts I am at a loss to decide at 
which side 1 laugh most — at my friends, who 'suj)j)ose 
me so very innocent, or at my enemies, who believe 
me to be not far removed from guilty. 

My trade is a necessary one, but the world holds 
aloof my order. !N'or do I blame the world over much 
for its determination. I am quite aware that there is 
something j)eculiarly objectionable in tlie spy, but 
nevertheless it will be admitted that the sjiy is as 
pcculifirly necessary as he or she is i)eculiarly objec- 
tionable. 

The world would very soon discover the loss of the 
detective system^ and yet if such a loss were to take 
place, if the certain bad results which would be sure 
to follow its abolition were made most evident, the 
world would still avoid the detective as a social com- 
panion, from the next moment he or she resumed office. 

I have said I do not complain of this treatment, for 
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as I l]ave remarked, I am quite awJire that society 
looks upon the companionship of a spy as repulsive ; 
hut, nevertheless, wo detectives are necessary, as 
scavengers are called for, and I therefore write this 
book to help to show, by my exi)ericncc, that the 
detective has some demand upon the grati^’* ''^ ot 
society. * 

I am aware that the female detective may bo 
regarded with even more aversion than her brother in 
profession. But still it cannot be disproved that if 
there is a demand for men detectives there must also 
be one for female ^detective police spies. Criminals 
are both masculine and feminine — indeed, my ex- 
perience tells me that when a womaft becomes a 
criminal she is far worse than tlib at^erage of her 
male companions, and therefore it follows that the 
necessary detectives should be of both sexes. 

Let it suffice, once for all, that I know my trade is 
a despised one, but that being a necessary calling I 
am not ashamed of it. I know I have done good 
during my career, I have yet to learn that I have 
achieved much harm, and I thert3fore think that the 
balance of the work of my life is in my favour. 

In putting the following narratives on paper, I 
shall take great care to avoid mentioning myself as 
much as possible. I determine upon this rule, not 
from any personal modesty, though I would remark in 
passing that your d(?tective ca» be a modest man or 
woman, but simply to avoid the use of the great I, 
which, to my thinking, disfigures so many books. To 
gain this end, the avoidance of the use of this letter, I 
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shall, as much Us j)ossible, tell the tales in what I 
believe is called the third person, and in what I will 
call the plainest fashion. 

I may also j^oint out, while engaged upon these 
opening lines, that in a very great many cases women 
de1?B's4iij5^ are those who can only be used to arrive 
at certaia^\!^gcoverics. The nature of these dis- 
coveries I need\ere only hint at, many of them being 
of too marked a character to admit of^their being 
referred to in detail in a work of this character, and 
in a book j)ublishcd in the present age. But without 
going into j^articulars, the reader will comprehend 
that the woman detective has far greater opportunities 
than a man' of intimate watching, and of keeping 
her eyes upoh matters near’ which a man could not 
conveniently play the eavesdropper. 

I am aware that the idea of family spies must bo an 
unpleasant subject for contemplation ; that to reflect 
that a female detective may be in one’s own family is 
a disagreeable operation. But, on the other hand, it 
may be urged that only the man who has secrets to 
hide need fear a watcher, the inference standing that 
he who fears may justifiably be watched. 

Be all this as it may, it is certain that man and 
woman detectives are necessities of daily English life, 
that T am a female detective, and that I think fit to 
make some of my experiences known to the world. 

What will their value be ? 

I cannot guess — 1 will not say — I do not care to' 
learn. But I hope these narratives of mine will show 
much crime loasses undetected, muo^ / 
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tlie most obscure and well-planned evil-doing is brought 
to the light, and easily, by the operation of the 
detective. Furthermore, I hope it will be ascertained 
that there is much of good to be found, even amongst 
criminals, and that it d<^es not follow because a man 
breaks the law that he is therefore heartless. 

Now — to my work. 
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It often happens to us deiJectives — and when I say us 
detectives, of course, I mean both men and women 
operatives — that we are the first movers in matters of 
great ultimate importance to individuals in particular, 
and Ibhe jiublic at large.* 

Fr r instance, a case in point only came under my 
notice a few weeks since. 

A lady of somo^vhat solitary and reserved life, re- 
siding alone, but for a housekeeper, died suddenly. 
Strangely enough, her son arrived at the house two 
hours before the lady breathed her last. The house 
in which the death took place being far from a town, 
and it being necessary that the son should almost 
immediately return to London, the house was left for 
some time in the care, ‘■or it were more consistent to 
say under the control, of the housekeeper already 
mentioned — a woman who bore a far from spotless 
character in the neighbourhood of her late mistress’s 
dwelling. 

* It is perhaps as well here to remark that tho MS. of this 
work has been revised by afi ordinary literary editor. It does 
not apj>car as actually written by the compiler. This supervision 
may be injurious to the vraiscmblance of tho work, but by its 
exercise some clearness of style has been attained. 



To curtail that portion ot tnis instance oi tne out 
poorly comprehended efficacy of the .detective police 
which does not immediately bear upon the argument 
under consideration, it may be said in a few words that 
in the time which elapsed between the departure and 
arrival of the son, the house was very effectively 
stripped. 

The son, of course, was put almost iaimediately in 
possession of the suspicions of several neighbours 
as to the felony which they felt sure had been com- 
mitted, and this gentleman was very quickly in a 
position to convince liimself that a robbery had been 
effected. 

Tlie housekeeper was spoken to, told of her tome, 
which insolently she denied, and was atbnee dismissed, 
slie foolishly threatening law proceedings, on the score 
of defamation of character. 

The son of the deceased lady refused to take any 
action in the matter of the robbery, urging that he 
could not have his mother’s name and death mixed up 
with police-court proceedings, and he allowed the 
affair, as he supposed, to blow over, though it should 
be here observed that he suffered very considerable 
inconvenience by the absence of certain papers which 
were associated with the death of his mother. 

Four months pass, and now the police appear upon 
the scene, and with an efficiency wdiich is an instance 
of the value of the detective force. The police Had, 
of course, in the ordinary w^y of business, heard of 
the robbery referred to, but could notmiove in it while 
no prosecutor gave them the word to move. But if 
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the police had not’ moved in the case, they had not 
forgotten it. 

A robbery takes place in the neighbourhood, and a 
search-warrant is granted. A search is prosecuted, 
and in a shed beyond a small house, belonging to a 
couj)le whom the housekeeper already mentioned knew, 
and who had been up at the house while the house- 
keeper was left in solo charge of it, was found a 
japanned cash-box. 

The detective who made this discovery almost 
immediately identified the box with the robbery at 
the house of the late lady, and upon finding, after 
a close examination, the initial of her surname 
scratflied upon the lid, he became so convinced his 
conjecture was right, that, upon his own responsibi- 
lity, he took the tenant of the house in question into 
custody. 

The case went clear against the unhappy man. 
The police, by a wonderful series of fortunate guesses 
and industrious inquiries, found out the son, and this 
latter was enabled to produce a key, one of a house- 
hold bunch belonging to his late mother, that opened 
the cash-box in question, which had been forced in 
such a manner that the cash-box had not been broken. 

This gentleman, however, refused to prosecute, and 
the prisoner got off with the fright of his arrest and 
an examination. 

Whicli of the two, the gentleman or the detective, 
did his duty to society^ is a question I leave to be 
answered by j*y readers. My aim in quoting this 
instance of the operation of the detective system is to 



show how valuable it may become, even where should- 
be prosecutors make the mistake of » supposing that 
leniency and patience form a much better course of 
conduct than one of justice and fair retribution. 

The detective police frequently start cases and dis- 
cover prosecutors in people who have had no idea of 
filling any such position. 

Many cases of this chai*acter, several of them really 
important, have come under my own direction. 
Perhaps the most important is that which I am about 
to relate, and to which I have given the title of 
** Tenant for Life.” 

This case, as it frequently happens, came upop me 
when I was least expecting business, and when, iiideed, 
I had “ put the shutters up for the day,” as an old 
detective companion of mine — a fellow*! ong since dead 
(he was killed by a most gentlemanly banker who 
had kd‘t town for good, and who, after flooring 
Jolin Hemmings, Icfc England for good also) — 
would say. 

It was oil a Sunday when I got the first inkling of 
one of the most extraordinary cases which has come 
under my observation. It is on Sundays that I always 
put the shutters up. Even when I am engaged hot 
in a case, I am afraid I relax on a Sunday. I will 
not work if I can help it on a Sunday. I swim 
through the week, so to speak, for Sunday, and then I 
have twenty-four hours’ rest before I plunge into my 
sea of detections once more, 

I am wliat is called a talking companion, and I am 
bound to admit that women are in the habit of talking 



Boandal, with me ffcr a hearer, within three hours of 
my making theif* acquaintance. 

Amongst others that I knew some years ago was a 
Mrs, Flemps. I think I first made her acquaintance 
because her name struck me as out of the common — 
it was out of the common, for I had not known her 
twenty-four hours before I learnt that she was married 
to a cabman, who on his father’s side was a Dutchman 
who had been in the eel tirade at Billingsgate market. 

It was this acquaintance, it was tlio mere notice of 
the name of Flemps, which led to the extraordinary 
chain of events which I shall now place before the 
reader exactly as I linked them together — premising 
only Xhat I shall sink my part in the narrative, as fully 
as I shall bo able. 

As I have Isaid* above, I make Sunday a holiday, 
and coming to know the Flerapscs, and ascertaining 
that the cabman — perhaj^s with some knowledge of 
that cheerful way of spending the Sunday which I 
have heard distinguishes foreigners — was in the 
habit of using his cab as a private vehicle on a 
Sunday, and driving his wife out, I found my seventh 
days even more cheerful than I had yet discovered 
them to be. In jfiain English, during the summer 
through which I knew the Flempses, I frequently 
drove out of London with them a few miles into the 
country. 

Flemps used to drive, of course, and I and his wife 
were inside, with all th^ windows Sown, in order that 
we might get as much of the country air as possible. 

I find, by reference to the diary I have kept since I 



entered the service, and at which \ work equally for 
pleasure, and to relieve my mind of particulars which 
would overweight it, for I may add that in this diary, 
which would be intolerable printed, I fix down every 
word of a case I hear, as closely as I can remember it, 
and every particular as near as I can shape it — I say 
I find, by reference to my diary, that it was the fourth 
Sunday I rode out with the Flempses, and the sixth 
week of my acquaintance with those people, whom 
upon the whole I found very respectable, that I got 
the first inkling of one of the best, even if one of the 
most dissatisfactory, cases in which I was ever engaged. 

The conversation which called up my curiosity I am 
enabled to reproduce almost as it was spoken, ibr by 
the time the ride was over I had got so^good a thread 
of the case in my head, that I tboitght*it necessary to 
book what I had already learnt. 

Mrs. Flemps was a worthy woman, who loved to 
hear herself talk, a failing it is said with her sex. 
From the hour in which I made her familiar with 
me, I ceased to talk much to the good woman; I 
listened only, and rarely opened my mouth except to 
ask a question. 

By the way, 1 should ad<J here that 1 in no way 
spunged upon the Flempses; I always contributed 
more than onc-third to the eatables and drinkables we 
took with us in the cab, and thereby I think I paid 
my share of the cab, which would have taken them 
whether I had been in Londc^i or Jericho. 

The first words used by the couple in refcreiice to 
th® case attracted my attention. 



We had got into the cab, she and I, and he was 
looking ill at the window as he smootlioned his old 
hat round and round. 

Jemmy/* be said, her name being Jemima, where 
shall us drive to-day ?’* 

Well, Jan,’* said she — ^he had l)een christened after 
his Dutch father-r-“we aint been Little Fourpenny 
Xumber Two way this blessed summer.” 

“ Tlmt'a it,” said Jan, with a triumphant, crowing 
tone. Little Fourpenny Kumber Two.” 

And mounting his box, he drove out of the yard so 
briskly that for a moment, as wo went over the kerb- 
stone, I thought the only road we were about to take 
was tliat of destruction. 

The extraol'dinary highway we were about to take 
naturally led nie to make some inquiries; for it can 
readily be understood by the j)ublic that if there is 
one thing a detective — whether female or male — is 
less able to endure than another, it is a mystery. 

That’s a queer road we’re going, Mrs. Flemps,” 
said I ; and speaking after the manner of her class — 
for I may say that half the success of a detective de- 
pends upon his or her symj)athy with the people from 
whom either is endeavouring to pick up informa- 
tion. 

" Yes,” said Mrs. Flemps; and as she siglied I knew 
that there was more in the remark than would have 
appeared to an ordinary listener. I do not use the 
words " ordinary listenoV* at all in a vain sense, but 
simply with a business meaning. 

‘‘ Is it a secret ?” 



“ What, Little Fourpenny ]” she called out, as wo 
bumped over the London stones. 

“ Number Two,” I added, with a smile. 

She shook her head, 

Tliere was no number two,” she replied, though 
there ought to have been.” 

Now this answer was puzzling. Both husband and 
wife felt mutual sympathy in the affair of “Little 
Fourpenny Number Twoj” and yet it appeared no 
Little Fourpenny Number Two had ever existed. 

“ Tell me all about it, Mrs. Flcmps,” said I, “ if it’s 
no secret.” 

She answered in these words — “ Which I will, my 
dear, when we reach the gardings, but can’t a jolting 
over the stones.” 

We drove six miles out of London, and got on the 
level country road. There is no need to say whither 
we went, because i)laccs are of no value in this nar- 
rative. 

It is enough to say it was six milts out of London, 
and on a level country. 

As we made a turn in the pad hlrs. Fleraps became 
somewhat excited ; and almost immediately afterwards 
the cabman turned round, -and looking at his wife, he 
said — 

« We’re a coming to the werry sjiot.” 

The cab was drawn about two liuiidrcd yards further 
on, and then J an Elomps pulled rein, and got off his box. 

“ There’s the werry milestone,” lie said, pciinting to 
one at the side of the road ; “and the werry identical 
where I lost Little Fourpenny Number Two.” 
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And it was at this point that Mrs, F. remarked — 

Cuss the thutty pound.” 

Never mind, old woman, we wanted it bad enough 
then, Lord knows ; and but for it this cab might never 
ha’ been druv by me, so put an han’some mug on it, 
old woman.” 

The reader will concede that this conversation was 
sufficiently appetizing to •attract any one — to] a de* 
tective it spoke volumes. 

I said nothing till the cab was once more in motion, 
and I could tell how heartily the cabman appreciated 
the spot by the slow pace at whiclf we left it behind 
us, and by the several times he looked back linger* 
ingly at the milestone. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Flemps, wdthin the cab, was shaking 
her head dolefully ; and I could see, by the wistful, 
far-away aj5pearance of her eyes, that in thought she 
Vas a long way beyond me and the cab, 

"When she woke up, which she did in a short time 
with an exclamation, and such a rough, cutting sen- 
tence as I have noticed the rougher sort of folk are in 
the habit of making the termination of any show of 
sentiment, I reminded her that she had promised to 
tell me the history of Little Fourpenny. 

Wait, my dear, till we get to the gardings, and Jan 
himself will oblige. He tells the tale better nor I do.” 

Therefore I said no more till we had ended our plain 
dinner at the tea-gardens^ which we*’e our destination. 
The meal done, and J an at his pipe, I reminded Mrs. F. 
once more of her promise ; and she mentioning the 
matter to the cabman, it appeared to me that he was 
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not at all disinclined to refresh himself. with a recital 
of the history. 

It is necessary that I should give it, in order that 
the reader may appreciate how a detective can work 
out a case. 

“ I were a going home in my cab one night, more 
nor a little time ago ” 

‘‘It were in ’forty-eight, vhen the French were a 
fighting Louy Philippe,” said the cabman’s wife. 

“ I was a goin’ home, not in the best o’ humours, 
when a cornin’ across ’amstead ’eath I overtook a 
woman a staggerin’# under what I thought were a 
bundle.” 

“ It were a child,” said Mrs. Flemps. 

“Yes, it were,” the cabman continued; “and it had 
on’y been in this precious world a fortnight. I pulled 
up, scein’ her staggerin’ ; and to cut it short here- 
abouts, I told her she might come up on the box along 
o’ *me, for it were not likely I could let a tramp in on 
the cushions. She were werry weak, and the infant 
were tlie poorest lookin’ kid I ever seed — yet purty to 
look at as I sor by the gass.” 

“ As he sord by the gass 1” responded Jemima. 

“Well, artcr some conversation with that young 
woman, I pulled up at a public, and treated her and 
your obedient ; and which whether it were the rum 
put me up to it, or it were in me before and I knowed 
it not, no sooner had I swallowed that rum than the 
idea was plain and wisible afore \ne. ‘ What are you 
a goin’ to do with it V I said, pointing to the young 
un. ‘ I don’t know/ a lookin’ out towards 
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London. ^ Father 1* says I. ^ No,’ says she. I then 
looks out, and points towards London, which she 
thereupon shook her head ; hut she didn’t turn on the 
water, being, I think, too far gone for that. ‘ Which,’ 
said I, ‘if you can do nothin’ for her (knowin’ as she’d 
told mo it was a girl) somebody else may — my old 
woman and me, you sec, never havin’ had no family.’ ” 

“ Never having had no family — more’s the pity,” 
responded Mrs. Flemps. 

t( t Why,’ says she, continued the cabman, ‘ who’d be 
troubled with another woman’s child ? — women have 
enough trouble with their own.*^ ‘ I would,’ says I, 
‘my old woman never having had any, and not likely 
to mend matters.’ ‘ Will you V says she, and such a 
hawful light came upon that young woman’s face as I 
never wish to see on another. ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘and it 
shall be all fair and above board, and I’ll give you my 
old woman’s address, and what money I’ve got for her’ 
— which it came about she got called Little Four- 
penny, being that sum T had in my pocket after payin’ 
for the rum, after a whole day out and only a shillin’ 
fare. Well, the longs and ftic shox'ts of it are that 
that there wretched young woman gave me up the 
baby, and I gived her the foiirpence, and she got down 
off the cab and went down a turning, and blest if ever 
she looked back once, and blest if ever she called at 
our place once — p’r’aps she lost the address though, 
and if she did, why she were not^so bad after all, and 
p’r’aps she died — anyhow, that’s how we came by Little 
Fourpenny.” 

“That’s how we came by Little Fourpenny,” re- 



spondee! Mrs. F., adding, as a kind of Amen, “ blesser 
little ’art.” 

• Yes,” said I, ‘^-but what of Little Fourpenny 
Number Two?” 

“ JIa, that’s ou’y five year ago. My Jemmy — meanin’ 
Jemima, wasn’t best pleased when I brought tliat 
poor Little Fourpenny home, and I think she thought 
I knew’d more of it than I^did till she growed so un- 
common unlike me — but let my wife have thought as 
she might, I’m sure no mother was ev’er sorrier than 
her were when Little Fourpenny was took and changed 
for the better.” 

*‘Much for the better!” said Mrs. F., with two or 
three tears in her eyes, as I detected. 

‘‘Lord, I see her now a cornin’ with my dinner, 
bein’ not so much nor ten year old, and all the rank 
with a word for Little Fourpenny. All the fellers o’ 
the rank wanted to stand when Little Fourpenny went 
off the road, which it was but nat’ral. Yes, wo missed 
her when she died at nine.” 

“ At nine,” responded Mrs, F., adding, “ five years 
ago.” 

“ And it was but nat’ral wo should think as our 
Fourpennurth was a good one, and as we was alone and 
might find another, which was the reason, as p’r’aps I 
began lookin’ after Little Fourpenny Number Two, 
and bless you, my dear, cabmen, and I dersay police- 
men, don’t have to Icjpk far any night o’ the week v/ith- 
out finding a wand’rin’ ^voman* as ’as got a little un 
she don’t know what on earth to do with.” 

“ Little Fourpenny hadn't been off the rank three 

2 
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months afore, sittin’ on that very milestone as I pointed 
out, and one evenin’ in this very month o’ July, there 
I saw her. My ’art was in my moutb, for it was as 
though all them years had never been, and jest as 
though Little Fourpenny’s mother was jest afore my 
boss’s head agin. It was another on ’em. She was a 
woman with a little un as sho didn’t know what on 
earth to do with. Which I spoke to her, and havin’ 
that experience of our gal, I soon made ’er understand 
me, though I do assure yer my ’art was in my inoutli 
as I thought o’ the other. She didn’t under.stan{i 
me a’ fust, but she did at last, an<i I thought she were 
orf ’or ’ed abit by the way she went on, say in’ as 
Providence \d interfered, when it were on’y me. And 
she took thc^ adjjress greedyJike, but when I offered 
her the five shillins, doin’ it pleasant like and callin’ 
her mate, she shrinks back she docs, and calls out to 
Heaven if she can sell her child. Which then pro- 
misin’ to call and see luy old woman, and kissin’ the 
child till it got into my throat agin’, she run orf with 
her arms wide out, and goin’ from side to side like a 
jibber — which she neyer come to see the old woman !” 

“ Which she never come 1” responded Mrs. F. ; adding, 
“ which if she had what could I ’a said, and which if 
she’d tore my eyes out I could not ha’ complained.” 

“ For 3 "ou see,” continued the cabman, “ that there 
child and that there old woman o’ mine never met.” 

ISTever met !” responded Mrs.tFlemj)s. 

« For you must know,” continued the cabman, 1 
sold that there child o’ that there woman afore I’d 
left that there milestone a mile behind,” 
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A mile behind T adds Mrs. Flemps, shaking her 
liead. ‘ 

Lord lead us not into temptation, but I could not 
rersLst that there thutty poun^, bein’ at that idcntkle 
time worry hard up, owin’ to havin’ to pay damages for 
riinniu* down a hold man which was more frightened 
nor hurt, but the obstinest old party ever a man 
druv, and had to pay ’im that identkle sum o’ thutty > 
j)oun’s, which it seemed to me a kind o’ providence 
when the woman oflered that identkle sum, since it 
seemed to me as I was taken pity on acos of runnin’ 
down that obstnit Wld gent while hard a thinkin* 
o’ lost Little Fourpenny.” 

Now by this time my cniriosity had beeij thoroughly 
roused. It was impossible to avoi(J coin pre bending 
that the child that the wretched mother had given up 
to the cabman had been literally sold by him within 
twenty minutes of the time when he came into the 
possession of her. 

And ]>erhaps it is necessary that I should remark 
that I was not struck with the idea that it was at all 
unlikely that this cabman should have met a second 
woman in his life ready to part with her child. I am, 
detective as 1 live, almost as much ashamed as pained 
to admit that there is not a night passes in this large 
city of London during which you are unable to find 
wretched mothers ready to part with their children.. 
Perhaps T should adc^ that my experience leads me to 
believe that these poor women are mothers for the 
first time — mothers of but a very short duration, and 
that therefore, while they have not been with their, 

• 2 — 3 
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little ones long enougli to be unable to separate from 
them, they arei still under the influence of that horror 
of their position, and consequent fear or dread of the 
child, which is the result of tlieir memory of a time 
when they were free and respected. These yoimg 
women are mostly seduced servant and work girls. 
Poor things ! — we detectives, especially us women 
detectives, know quite enough of such matters. 

Said I to the cabman — 

“ Who was the woman who took the child 
Why, ’ow should I know ? I was a joggin^ on, 
with the little un on the floor o’ the cab, atwoen the 
two cushions to prevent co-lisons, when she calls 
‘ Cab !’ to me. * ’Gaged,’ says I. ^ I’ll pay you any- 
think, says she. ‘Well,’ thinks I, ‘anyhow you’re a 
queer customer.’ She were about thirty — a wild 
looking pcarty as ever I saw by the gas-lamp, under 
which she was standin’, but she were a real lady, and 
had dark eyes, ‘ Can’t do it,’ says I. Then she says, 
‘Have you come far down the road.?’ ‘About three 
miles,’ says I. ‘ Ha,’ says sire, ‘ ’ave you seen a woman 
with a child?’ which, continued the cabman, you might 
ha’ knocked me orf my box when she made that there 
remark — ‘ a poor w^oman,’ says she, ‘ with a very 
young child V And then as luck would have it — or ill 
luck — which sometimes I think it were one, and at 
other times I’m sure it were the other ; as some luck 
would ’ave it, at this idcntkle moment, the child sets 
up a howlin’ fine. ‘ What’s that ? — oh, what’s that ?* 
she asks, a fly in’ at the cah-windy, and I can tell you 
I was nearly a tumblin’ orf ray box, I was so took 
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aback. ^ Heaven ’avo sent it 1’ says she, lookin’ in the 
cab, and T s’pose scein* on’y the child there at the 
bottom o’ tljc cmI), ‘ which,’ says I, * it’s that iclentkle 
young woman’s you was <])cakiii’ of!’ Then she 
screals out she does j an’ if thcre’d boon a p’leaccnuin 
about 1 should ha’ been in Queer Street, savin’ your 
presence, my dear, a talkin’ about the p’leace on a 
Sunday. Then I ups and tgjlls her that me and my 
missus have lost our Little Fourpenny, and how I’ve 
got the kid ; and then she calls out again that Heaven 
is at the bottom of it, and she says — * My good man,’ 
sa^s she, ‘here’s th^ty poun’s,’ which there was, all 
in gold, ‘and take it, and give me the child;’ and 
then she says, how that I can have no love for the 
child — not havin’ ever seen it afore^ an^ ’ow by doin’ 
as she wished, 1 might do great good, and, to cut it 
short — after a time — 1 gived ’er th^ child, and T took 
the thutty poun’s ; and th.it’s how it was my old 
woman never, never saw the little un, and how it was, 
as I hoped that there poor mother ud never call at 
onr house. She never did; so p’l’aps them poor 
mothers are all alike, and don’t care to look them in 
the face as they once deserted, and can’t reasonubly 
ask back again, and that’s how it was that my old 
woman never saw Little Fourj)eiiny Humber Two.” 

“ Never saw Little Fourpenny Number Two !” re- 
sponded Mrs. Flemps. 

Now I may say • at once that this tale, told in 
common English, by an ordinary man, smoking his 
common clay pipe in a plain tea-gardens in the suburbs 
of London — this tale called forth all the acumen and 



wite 'with which nature has endowed ihe^ The detec- 
iiVe was all ajive as that extraordinary Recital, told 
with no intention for effect, was slowly ‘unfolded to 
me, with many stops and waves of the pipe, and 
repetitions with which I have not favoured the reader. 

It was a most remarkahle history, that of the 
woman who had obtained the child, from beginning to 
end. 

The series of facts, accepting the cabman^s state- 
ments as honest, and as he had no purpose to serve in 
deceiving me, 1 was at once inclined to suppose he 
spoke the truth — as he did ; thg series of facts was 
wonderful from the beginning of the chapter to the 
end. 

The extraordinary list of unusual facts began with a 
woman, evidently belonging to a good class, being out 
late at night and hailing a cab. Then followed her in- 
quiry concerning a woman with a veiy young child. 
To this succeeds the discovery of tho child in the cab, 
and the ejaculation that Heaven has been good to her ; 
and finally had to be considered the fact of her having 
thirty pounds in gold with her, and which she oilers at 
once to the cabman for the child. 

j^ccustomed to weigh facts, and trace out clear 
meanings, something after the manner of lawyers, a 
habit common to all detectives, before I began in a 
loose, half-curious way to question Flemps upon the 
history he had betrayed to me, I tad made out a toler- 
able case against the lady. 

As she knew that the woman had passed that way 
it appeared' evident to me that she had seen her, 



guessing her to be a beggar, at some earlier period of 
the evening than that at which slie addressed the 
'cabniau. And as after the cabman refused her for a farb 
she expressed great joy at liearing the crying of the 
infant, tlie inference stood that her despair at the 
cabrnaii’s refusal was in some way connected with the 
cliild itself. 

Continuing .out this reasoning — and custom was so 
ready within me that the process was finished before 
the cabman had — I came to the conclusion, affeef duly 
balancing tlie fact of her having with her thirty pounds 
in gold, and her brij^ing tbe cabman with it, that for 
some reason unknown she had pressing need for a child. 
I felt certain that she had seen the woman in an 

earlier part of the evening, that she liad set out to 

® • 

overtake the woman, to purchase the child of her, if 
possible, and that meeting the cab, tlie driver of which 
could have no knowledge of her, she had hailed him 
in the hope of more speedily overtaking the woman 
and child. 

The questions, as a detective, I wished answered 
were these : — 

Who was she 1 

Why did she act as she did ? 

Where was she ? 

At once I apprehended I should have little difficulty 
in ascertaining where she was, provided she still lived 
in the district, and <fprovided the cabman could give 
me some clue by which to identify her. 

For I may tell you at once that I saw crime in the 
whole of this business. Children are not bought in the 
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dark in the midst of fear and trembling, if all is clear 
and honest sailing. 

So pretending to bo really interested in the story, 
which I was, I began putting questions. 

‘‘ Did you ever learn anything more 

“Nothink,” said he. 

And his wife, of course, responded and repeated. 

“ You never saw the wpman again 1” * 

“ Never.” 

Echoed by Mrs. F. I will leave her repeats out from 
this time forth, 

“ ITow long ago did it happen ?-p-you interest me so 
much !’* 

“ Five years this blessed J uly.” 

“ Then it w^s in the July of 1858.” I knew that by 
the date of Little Fourpenny’s death. 

“ It was.” 

[I should here point out to the reader that though 
T put this singular case, “Tenant for lafe,” as the 
leading narrative in my book, it is one of the later 
of my more remarkable cases.] 

“ You are quite sure^ about the milestone 1” 1 said. 

“ Quite,” he replied. 

“ What kind of a woman was she P 

“ Which,” the cabman continued, “ I could no 
more say nor I could fly — ^save she was wildish-look- 
ing, and had large black eyes, and was an out-and-out 
lady.” 

“Did she — pardon Yny being so curious — did she 
have any peculiarity which you remarked P 

“ Any pecooliarity ? No, not as I am aweer on.” 



ttiark — no way with her which was un- 
common V’ 

* None sumdever,” said the cabman. “ Ha ! I year 
Y'l* now. ‘ I'lr//// poim’.s,’ says she, which I could 
hardly iiiinerstand ’or at fust ; \firty })'jun’s for that 
child,* says she, ‘firty poiin’s.’ But what *ave you 
started for, my dear ?” he asked me. 

“ VV^hich,” hero his wife added, ‘^well she may start, 
jiore dear, with you a t(3llin’ about Little Foiirpcniiy 
in a way to child ’er blood.” 

Now, the fact is, I had started because I thought 1 
saw the cud of a goo^clew. We detectives have quite, 
a handbook of the science of our trade, and wo know 
every lino by heart. One of the chief chapters in that 
unwritten book is the one devoted to ^deutiheatiou. 
The uninitiated would be surprised to learn how many 
ways we have of identification by certain marks, certain 
ways, certain personal peculiarities — but above all, by 
the unnumbered modes of speaking, the form of speak- 
ing, the subjects spoken of, and above all the imi)odi- 
ments or peculiarities of siieech. For instance, if we 
are told a party wc are after alw^ays misphices the “ w*’ 
and ‘*v,” we are inclined to let a suspected poi’sou pass 
who answers in all other ways to the description, 
except in this case of the “v” and “w.” We know that 
no cunning, no dexterity would enable the man we are 
sec;king to prevent the exhibition of this im 2 )erfection, 
even if he were on hts guard, which he never is. He 
may change dress, voice, look,*a})pearance, but never 
his mode of sj)eaking — never his pronunciation. 

Now, amongst our list of spcecli-imperfections is one 



where there is an impossibility to pronounce the 
troublesome “tli/^ and whore this difficult sound is 
replaced by an “ f,” or a d,” or sometimes by one oi' 
tile otlier. according to the construction of the word. 

This imperfection I hoped I had discovered to be 
distinguishable as belonging to the woman who had 
purchased the clilltl. 

“Do you mean, Mr. Flemps,” I said, — “do you 
mean to say that the woman mid Jirt^ instead of thirty ? 
How odd.” 

Fir ty^ says she, and that were the reason why I 
could not comperend 'er at fust. ‘ Firtyy says she ; 
an’ it was on’y when the gold chinked as I knowed 
what she meant.” 

And you ‘have never seen nor heard from her any 
moref * ' 

“ It wasn’t likely as she would, if you’d a seen her 
go off as she did.’^ 

“And which way did she go?” 

“ Why a col-se as 1 met her, my dear, and as she 
was coming from somewhere to foller the young woman 
with the kid, she backed to’ards London, and I ’ad to 
pass ’er afore I left her behind, an’ she never so much 
as looked at me.” 

I did not ask any more questions. 

I suppose I grew silent; and especially so when we 
got in the cab and were driving once more borne. 

Indeed, Mrs. Flemps said she liad no doubt that he 
luid quite upset me with their tale of Little Four- 
penny. 

* When wo reached tho milestone, however, Mrs, F. 



was as full of the subject as ever ; and I need not say 
tliat — tliough i)erhap8 I said little — I was very hard 
at work putting this and that together. 

After we had passed the milestoiie, every house on 
each side of the way had a strange hiscinatiou for me. 
I hungved after every house as it was left behind me, 
fancying each might be the one which sheltered the 
infant. 

That I would work it out I determined. 

So far I had these facts : — 

1. The woman must have lived near the road, or 
she would not have geen the beggar and her child, pro- 
vided these latter had been on the high road when seen 
by the former. 

2. The time w'hich had elapsed betwe*en seeing the 
'woman and meeting the cabman conld not have been 
very great, or slic never would have lioped to find the 
inolher and child. 

3. The occurrence had only taken ])lace five years 
previously, and therefore the woman might not have 
moved out of the neighbourhood, 

4. Tlie purchase of the child in such a manner sug- 
gested it was to bo used for the purpose of deception — 
in all probability to rcjdace another. 

5. Therefore, deception being practised somebody 
was injured — in all probability an heir. , 

6. Tho woman was not needy, or she could not 
have offered thirty pounds in gold to a stranger, and 
evidently at a very short notice^ for it was clear there 
could liave been no demand for tho child when she 
saw it with the mother. 



7. Whoever she waa^ she had the far from ordinary 
tailuro of speech which consists of an inability to 
itter the sound of “ th.” 

8, Finally, and most importantly, / had datas.^^ 

Poor Flemps and his wife — they little thought what 

i serpent of detection they had been .nourishing in 
heir cab. 1 believe they thought I was a person 
iving on niy small proi>Qrty, and helping my income 
>nt by a little light millinery. 

With the inforinatiou I liad already obtained, J 
letermined to try and sift the matter to the bottom ; 
ind I may as well state that, not having anything on 
rny hands at that time, I set to work on the Monday 
[iiorning, tolling Mrs. Flemps that 1 had some business 
bo look after, and being w’ished luck from the very 
bottom of her heart Ijy that cajoled woman. 

I took a lodging in the first place as near that mile- 
stone as I could find one — it was a sweet little country 
room, with honeysuckle round each wihdow. 

I may at once say that the first part of my work 
was very easy. 

Within two da}s of my arrival at my little lodging 
at the honeysuckle cottage, 1 Inul found out enougli to 
justify me in continuing the search. 

As I have said, 1 could liave no reason to doubt tlie 
cabman, because he could have no obj(‘ct in deceiving 
me. But evidence is what detectives live upon. 

The first tiling I did was to find traces, if possible, 
of the mother. 

It will be remembered that the mother showed 
great sorrow at losing the child, and that yet she never 



knocked at ilie cabman’s door* The inference I took 
was this, that as she had shown love for the child, and 
ds she had never sought to see it after parting with it, 
that she had hoeii prevented hy one of two cata- 
fe'troplics — cither she had gone mad, or she had died. 

Where. was I to make inquiries'? 

Clearly of the first relieving officer who lived past 
the milestone, at which she had parted with the child, 
and in the oj>positc direction to that which the cab 
had taken — for I know much of those i)oor mothers — 
they afways flee from their children when they have 
parted fi'om them, w^iether this parting be by the road 
of murder, or by desei'tion, or by the coming of some 
good ilramaritau (like the cabman) who, having no 
children of his owm, is willing to accept k child who to 
its maternal mother is a burden. 

I went past the milestone, made impurics^ and in 
time found the relieving ofilcer’s house. I was 
answered in double quick time. I think the man 
.su]>posc(l 1 was a relation, and that perhaps I would 
gain him some credit by reimhurbing tiie parish, 
through his activity, its miserable outlay in burying 
the poor woman. 

For she was dead. 

Circumstances pointed so absolutely to her as the 
woman who had parted with her child, that F had no 
reasonable doubt about iny conclusion. 

In that month of July, on the night of the IJth, 
a woman was brought in a caii to the ofiicer s door. 
The mail who drove stated that ho fouhd the woman 
lying in the road, and that Iiad not his horse known 



she was there before he did, she must have been rim 
over. 

The woman was taken to the union infirmary, and 
that place she only left for the grave. 

"She never recovered her senses while at the union 
hospital. She was found, upon her regaining lialf 
consciousness, to be suffering from fever, and as she 
had but very recently become a mother (not more 
than a fortnight) the loss of her child made the attempt 
to overcome that fever quite futile. 

She died on the tenth day it appeared, and slie had 
not spoken at her death for three,^ 

[I should perhaps here remark that I am condensing 
in this page the statements of the relieving officer and 
a pauper woqian who was nurse in the workhouse 
hospital.] 

I was at no loss to understand that this speechless- 
ness was due to o])ium, which my experience had 
already taught me is given in all cases where a fever- 
patient has no chance of life, and in order to still 
those ravings which would only make the death more 
terrible. 

But during the preceding week she had said enough 
to convince mo, upon hearing it reported, that she was 
the mother of the child. She had called out for her 
baby, pressing her poor breasts as she did so, and 
frequently she li^d shrieked that she heard the cab 
far, far away in the distance. 

1 returned to my little cottage lodging not over and 
above pleased. If there is one thing which foils us 
detectives more cei-tainly than another, it is death. 
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Here we have no power. Distance is to ns nothing-— 
but we cannot get to the other side . of the tomb. 
Time we care little for, seeing that during life memory 
more or less holds good. Secresy we laugh at in all 
shapes but that of the grave. 

It is death which foils us and frequently stops a 
case when it is so neai4y complete as to induce tlic 
inexperienced to suppose that Jt is perfect. 

I saw at once that I had lost iny chief witness — the 
mother. 

Now came the question — was the child itself alive? 

If dead, there was end of rny inquiry. 

However detectives never give up cases; it is the 
cases which give up the detectives. 

It now became necessaiy to ascortajn viiiat children 
were born in the milestone district in the mouth 
of July, 1858, for I have already shown that the 
purchaser of the child must have conie from some- 
where in the neighbourhood of her purchase, and I 
have hinted that a child purchase J under such circum- 
stances £ts those set about the sale of the child in 
question, presupposes that the ^infant is to be used 
in a surreptitious manner, and in a mode therefore, 
immdL faciey as the lawyers say, which is, in all pro- 
bability, illegal, by acting detrimentally upon some one 
who benefits by the chikrs death. 

To ascertain what children had been born in the 
district during that month of July, was as easy a task 
as to convince myself that the child in question liad 
been registered as a new birth by the woman who had 
purchased him of the cabman. 



'Trhe reader has in all probability made out such a 
suppositive case as I did, and to the follawing effect : — 

The woman-purchaser saw the mother and child an 
hour or more before she met the cabman, and had some 
conversation with her. 

This snpj^osition was confirmed by the knowledge 
I obtained that this wonmn, found in the road, 
had a couple of half-crowns in the pocket of her dress. 
It will be remembered that she refused Flemps’s 
money. 

Between the time of seeing the woman and bar- 
gaining with the cabman, it may readily be supposed 
that a pressing demand for a newly born child had 
become manifest, when the woman recalled to her 
mind the t^^ggar and child she had seen, hoped the 
poor creature’s poverty would be her temptress’s oppor- 
tunity, and so set out to find her ; when a chain of 
circumstances, which the ordinaiy reader would call 
romantic, hut which I, as a detective, am enabled to 
say is equalled daily in any one of many shapes, led to 
her possession of the infant. 

I searched two registers, and made such inquiries as 
I thought would be useful. Happily in both cases I 
had to deal not with the registrar, but with bis deputy, 
who is, as a rule, the more manageable man. We 
detectives have much to do with registrars in all of 
their three capacities. 

I knew that in all probability I had to deal with, 
what we call in my ‘profession, people. It was 

no tradesman’s wife or sister I had to deal with. The 
cabman hud said she was a real lady, (your cabman is 



one who by his daily experience has a good eye at 
guessing the condition of a fare), and the immediate 
command of thirty pounds told me that money was 
easy with her. 

My readers know that the profession or trade of the 
father is always mentioned in the registration of birth ; 
and therein I had a clue to the father or alleged 
father. 

The probability stood that he wo\ild be represented 
as ** gentleman.^* 

There were three births I found, after both registers 
were examined, in that month, in the registration of 
which the father was set out as " gentleman.” 

The addresses in each case I copied — giving, I need 
not say, some very idausible excuse for ^ doing ; my 
acts being of course illustrated wfth several silver 
portraits of her majesty the Queen. 

And here I would urge upon the reader that he 
need feel no tittle of respect for my work so far. To 
this point it had been the plainest and Simplest opera- 
tion in which a detective could be employed. Registers 
were invented for the use of detectives. They are a 
nedicine in the prosecution of our cures of social 
lisorder. 

Indeed it may be said the value of the detective lies 
lot so much in discovering facts, as iii jmtting them 
ogether, and finding out what they mean. 

Before the day was out I dropped two of my extracts 
rom the registers as valueless. %The third I kept, 
eeling pretty sure it related to the right business, 
lecause of two facts with which I made myself ac- 



quaiuted before the day was oyer« The Urst of these 
Jay in the discovery that the house at which the birth 
in question had been alleged to take place was within 
nine hundred yards of the milestone, where this 
business had commenced ; the second, that the mother 
of the child had died in giving it birth. 

I felt pretty certain that I was on the right road at 
last, but before I consulted my lawyer (most detectives 
of any standing necessarily have their attorneys, who 
of course are very useful to men and women of my 
calling), I determined to be quite certain I was not 
wasting my time, and to be well assured I was not 
about to waste my money ; for it often happens that a 
detective, like any other trader, has to lay out money 
before he cai^ see more. 

Learning that the household consisted of the infant 
— an heiress, then five years of age — the father, and 
his sister, I fixed my suspicions immediately upon the 
latter, as the woman who had purchased the child. 

If she were the woman, I knew I had the power of 
convicting her, in my own mind, by hearing her speak ; 
for it will be remembered that I have said that imper- 
fection of speech is one of the surest means of detection 
open to the use of a high-class detective. 

Of course I easily gained access to the house. It is 
the peculiar advantage of women detectives, and one 
which in many cases gives them an immeasurable 
value beyond that of their male friends, that they can 
get into houses outsMe which the ordinary men*detec- 
tives could barely stand without being suspected. 

Thoroughly do I remember my first excuse— we 
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detectives have many — such as the character of a 
f'.ervaiit, an inquiry after same supposed mutual friend, 
or after iicedle-M'orh, a refereiice from some poor 
person in the neighbourhood, a respectful inquiry con- 
cerning the neighbourhood to which the detective 
represents herself as a stranger. I introduced myself 
as a milliner and dressmaker who had just come to tlie 
nciglibourliood, and, with tin? help of an efTective card, 
which I always carry, and wdiich is as good as a 
skeleton -key in opening big doors, soon I reached the 
lady’s presence. 

Before she spoke T Recognised her by the large black 
eyes wbicli the cabman bad noted, oven in the night- 
time. 

Sh(i had not spoken half-a-dozen words before she 
betrayed liorself; she used the letter “f” or ‘‘ v” wliere 
the sound th” sho\ild properly have been pronounced 
as Vo day is fine,” for The day, &c.” 

This mal-pronunciation may read very marked in 
print, but in conversation it may be used for a long 
time without its being remarked. The hearer may feel 
that there is something wrong wJtli the language he is 
hearing, but ho will have to w’atch very attentively 
before he discovers where the fault lies, unless he has 
been previously put upon his guard. 

I had. 

I went away ; and I remember as I left the i*oom I 
was invited to return and make another visit. 

I did. 

Thus for all was cleat*. 

I had, I felt found the house— the purchaser of 
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tlie child — and the child hewelf, for the infaut was a 
girl. 

Wliat I had uow to find out was Ihe reason the 
child had been api>ropriafccd, and who if anybody hM 
Fiiffered by that appropriation. 

It was now time to consult with my attorney. Who 
lie is and what name he goes by are mattern of no con- 
s<*qnencc to the reader, c Those who know him will 
recognise that gentlcman-at-law by one bit of dc- 
scT-ipiion — he has the smallest, softest, and whitest 
hand in his profession. 

1 put the full case before him In a confidential way of 
business — names, dates, places, suspicions, conclusions, 
all set out iv fair order. 

I tbink^- 1 sjf^e it,'* said he, but I wont give an 
opinion to-day. Call in a week.’* 

** Oh, dear me, no 1” said I, " my dear M— , I 
can’t wait a week. I’ll call in three days.” 

T called on the third day — early in the^ morning. 

The attorney gave me a nod, said he was very busy, 
couldn’t wait a moment, and then chatted with mefoi* 
twenty minutes. I should say rather he held fortli, 
for I could barely get a word in edge\^ays ; but what 
he says is generally worth listening to. 

He wanted further information : he desired to know 
the maiden name of the wife and the place of her 
marriage to Mr. Shedleigh — which I will suppose the 
name of the family concerned in his alFair. 

I was to let hiin know these further particulars, 
and come again in three more days. 

At first sight this was a little difficult, Singularly 



enougli, the road to this iaformation I found to be 
very sinijde, for as a preliminary step, ascertaining 
from the turnpike-mau in that neighbourhood where 
Mrs. Shedleigh had been buried, I visited her tomb, 
in the hope perhaps that her family name and place of 
settlement might appear* on the stone, which often 
hapi)ens amongst the wives of gentry. 

Jn this lady’s case no fuentioii was made either of her 
family name or place of residence, but nevertheless I 
did not leave the cemetery without the power of 
furnishing my lawyer with information quite as good 
as he required. 

The lady had been buried in a private vault at the 
commencement of the catacombs, and the coflin was 
to be seen through the gratings of a gfiteway, upon 
which was fixed a coat of arms in engraved brass. 

Of course as a detective, who has to be informed on 
a good many points, I knew that the arms must refer 
to the deceased, and therefore 1 surprised the catacomb 
keeper considerably when, later in the day, I spoke 
once more with him, and told him 1 wanted to take a 
nibbing of the brass plate in question. 

The request being unusual, the usual difl^iculties 
of suspicion and prejudice were thrown in my way. 
33ut it is surprising how much suspicion and [n’cjudice 
can be bought for five shillings, and to curtail this 
portion of my narrative I may at once say I took away 
with me an exact copy of the late lady’s coat-of-arms. 
1 need nut say how this was done. Any one knows 
how to take a I'ac-similc of an engraved surface by 
putting a sheet of paper on it, and rubbing a morsel of 



charcoal, or black chalk over the papei'. The experi- 
ment can bo tried on the next embossed cover, with a 
sheet of note-paper and a trifle of lead pencil. 

This rubbing I took to the lawyer, and then I 
waited throe days. 

lie had enough to tell me by the end of the second. 

In the simplest and most natural way in the world, 
lie had discovered a reason for the appropriation of 
the child, and not only had that information been 
obtained, but the name of the man inj urod by the act, 
and his interest in the whole business was at the 
command of the attorney. 

Wo neither of us complimented tlie other on his 
discoveries, each being aware that the other had but 
put in force, the principles and ordinary rules of his 
business. 

I had gained my knowledge by reference to registers, 
lie his by first consulting a book of the lauded gentry 
and their arms, and secondly by the outlay of a shilling 
and an inspection of a will iu the keeping of the 
authorities at Doctoi’s^ Commons, 

The lawyer had f<;^und the arms as copied by me 
from the tomb-gate in a book of landed gentry, had 
learnt an estate passed from the possession of Sir John 
Shirley in 1856 , by death, and into the ownership of 
his daughter, an heiress, and wife of Newton Shed- 
leigh, Ksq. The entry further showed that the lady, 
Shirley Shedleigh, had died in 18fi7, and that by her 
marriage settlements the property descended upon her 
children. A child of this lady, named after her Shirley 
Shedleigh, was then the possessor of the estates, which 



were large, while the father, Newton Shedleigh, as sole 
surviving trustee, controlled the property. 

So the matter stood. 

“ I can see it all,'* said the lawyer, who, I am bontid 
to say, passed over my industry in the business as 
though it had never existed. ‘‘ I can see it all. The 
defendant, Newton Shedleigh, marries an heiress, who, 
by her marriage settlement, maintains possession of 
her estate through trustees. As in ordinary cases, these 
estates devolve upon her children, supposing her to 
have any, and that they outlive her. But here comes 
the nicety of the question. If she have children, and 
they all die before her — ^granted that her husband 
outlives her, he, by right of the birth of his and her 
children, bocomoH a tenant for life in possessions, 
tliough by the settlement, in event of the wife dying 
without children to inherit her property, it p^isscs to 
her father’s brother,’* 

“Welir said I. 

“The motive for a supj)osititious heir is evident. 
The lady dies in childbed, as the dates of her death 
and of the birth of her assumt^d child testify — in all 
probability her infant is born dead, and therefore the 
mother dying without having given the father a just 
claim to the tenantage for life— by the conditions of 
the settlement the proi>erty would at once^ upon the 
death of the wife, pass to her uncle, her father’s brother^ 
To avoid this, the beggar-woman’s child has been made 
to take the place of the dead infant. The case is about 
as clear as any I have put together,'* 

<* But—'* Here I Btoi»pcd. 



«Weirr 

“ Your argument suggests accomplices.” 

«Yes” ■ ■ * 

“ Four — the father, his sister, the doctor, and the 
aurse.” 

“ Four, at least,” said the lawyer, 

“Do you know, or have you heard of the true 
Dwner of the estates f' , 

The reader will observe that I and the lawyer had 
ilready given in a verdict in the case. 

“ I do not know him — I have made two or three 
nquiries. lie is Sir Nathaniel, Shirley. From what 
L can hear he does not bear a very good name, though 
t is quite impossible, I hear, to bring any charge 
Lgaiust him.’^ 

“ This will cost money,” I said. 

“ It will cost money,” echoed the lawyer, 

I have always noticed that when a lawyer has any- 
hing not too agreeable to say, generally he echoes 
»7hat you yourself observe. 

“ Is he rich V' 

“ Who 1” asks the Is^yer, with that love of })recision 
V Inch irritates any woman, even when she is a detective. 

“ Sir Nathaniel Shirley.” . 

“ I hear not.” 

“Who, then, is to pay expenses?” 

“ Who is to ])ay cxi)enses?” says the lawyer, repeat- 
ig my words. And then, after a pause, as though 
D show he made a dilFerence between my own words 
ud Jus, he adds — “ Expenses there certainly will be.” 

“ Shall wc speak to Sir Nathaniel at once ?” 



You can speak to Sir Kathaiiiel at once. As for 
me, 1 shall wait till the baronet speaks to me.” 

; Oh!” said I. 

Yes,” replied, my attorney, softly turning over a 
heavy stick of sealing wax, such as, in all niy detective 
experience, I never saw equalled out of a law-ofiice. 

Jt stood clear that the case was to be left in my 
hands till it was plain sailing, and then the lawyer 
would take the helm. 1 have noticed that the law 
gentlemen with whom I have had to do are much 
given to this cautious mode of doing busiucss. 

We detectives, who jenow how much depends upon 
risk and audacity, are perha})s inclined to look rather 
meanly upon this cautiousness, knowing as we do that 
if we were as fearful of taking steps we should never 
gain a crust. 

I’ll see you again, Mr. M , in a few days.” 

“ Well,” said he, looking a little alarmed 1 thought, 
“whatever you do don’t drop it; turn the matter 
.>vcr in your mind, and let me see you again in three 
days.” 

“ Thank you,” said I ; “ I’ll come when I want you.” 

I think I noticed a little mixture of surprise and 
satisfaction on the lawyer’s countenance — surprise that 
I showed some independence, satisfaction by virtue of 
the intimation my words conveyed that I did not mean 
to abandon the case. 

Abandon tlie case ! 

Good as many of the cases in* which I had been 
engaged might have been, I knew that not one had 
been so near my fame, and, in a small way, my fortune, 



as tius ; for I may tell you we detectives are like 
actors, or singei’s, or playwrights, who are always 
hoping for some distinction which shall carry them to 
the ‘top of thoir particular tree. 

I had saved some money, for I am not extravagant ; 
and though my necessary expenses were large, I had 
for some years eaimed good money, and had laid by a 
trifle, and so I determined myself to find the money 
which was required to begin and carry on tliis inquiry. 

So far I had got together only facts. Now 1 had to 
prove them. 

To do this, it was necessav}^ that I should gain an 
eutry into the house. 

I had, as the reader knows, planted my first attempt 
by calling at the house and presenting at the outset 
a small written card, setting out that I was J^iiss 
Gladden, a milliner and dressmaker, who w^eut out by 
the day or week. 

This rimy practised with success upon Mrs. Flemps, 
and resulting iu two caps and a bonnet for* that lady, 1 
had always exorcised ; indeed, 1 may say, that I took 
lessons as an ini])rov*r in both those trades, in order 
the bettor to carry on my actual business, which, 1 
will repeat here once agaiii, is a necessary occupation, 
however much it may be despised. 

If this world lost all its detectives it would very 
soon coinplainingly find out their absence, and wish 
them, or some of them, back again. 

But T could noti wait till Miss Shedleigh sent for 
me, even supposing that she remembered me and my 
application. Even this supposition was questionable. 



It therefore became necessary to tout that lady once 
again. I sent up to the house a speciraen of my work, 
and with it a letter to the effect that my funds were 
rniiniiig low and 1 was becoming uneasy. 

The answer returned was that I could come up to 
the house on the following day at nine in the morning. 

I was there to time. 

Tlio bouse was very splepdid — magnificently ap- 
})ointed ; and the number of servants told of very con- 
siderable weal til. 

The lady of the house, this Miss Catherine Shed- 
leigb, w'as one of the pleasantest and most delightful of 
women— cairn, amiable, serene, and possessing that 
ability to make jicojdc at homo about her which is a 
most rare quality, and which we detective? know" suffi- 
ciently well how to appreciate. 

1 was located in the housekeepers room, and I was 
soon surrounded with w"ork. 

1 had not been in the mansion tw^o hours before I 
saw the little girl upon whoso birth so much liad de- 
pended. 

SIic wivs a very pleasant chi^l — nothing very re- 
markable j and her age, as given by the housekeeper, 
tallied exactly with the cabman’s story. 

The arrival of the child, who, to look iqron, was 
comely without being pretty, gave me that opportunity 
for which I was waiting, I had felt pretty sure I should 
soon sec the heiress ; knowing that if children are not 
dcKsirous of seeing new faces in a house, their younger 
nurses always are. 

‘‘The little missy has lost her mother, hasn’t she 



I asked the housekeeper, an open-faced and a candid- 
spoken woman. Somehow we close-mouthed detectives 
have a great respect for open, candid-speaking people*. 

“ Yes,’^ said the housekeeper. “ Miss Shedleigh 
never knew her mamma.” 

“ Indeed! how was that? Will you kindly pass me 
the white wax ? Thank you.’^ 

“Mrs. Shedleigh died, in childbed.” 

“ Dear me, poor lady 1” said I. Then, after a pause, 
1 asked, “ Did you know her, mVam V* 

The housckeci>er looked up for the moment, a little 
offended. She soon regained her ordinary amiability, 
and replied — 

“ Yes, I was housckee 2 )er to her motlicr, and after- 
wards to lidt father, up to the time of her marriage, 
and we both came to this house together.” 

“ Ha ! then you wore present at her death, poor 

ladyr 

“ Pardon me, my dear,” the old lady continued. “ 1 
do not think there is any need to pity ray lady — as I 
always called her after her mother’s, Lady Shirley’s 
deatli — she was suffic, Gently good not to fear death over 
much.” 

“Did she die peaceably, may 1 ask, Mrs. Duiuarty? ’ 

“ 1 was assured she did.” 

“ Oh, you were not present, Mrs. Diimarty ? ’ 

“ Ho, my dear, I w^as not ; and I shall never forgive 
myself for having been away at the time. Put tlie 
fact is, that w'e did not expect any addition to the 
family for fully two months from the time when the 
poor dear lady suffered ; and I — I shall never forgive 



myself — had gone down home into the country to see 
our relations — I mean mine and my lady’s, we both 
coming from one part.** 

“ Oh r* I said, balked ; for it was clear, as far as she 
herself was concerned, Mrs. Bumarty was valueless as 
one of my witnesses. 

There never was such an unfortunate business ns 
that; and dear me, my dear,, talking about it has so 
confused me that I think I must have made a wrong 
seam ! Yes, I have — It’s two different lengths !” 

But the lady was not alone f* said I. 

No, not alone,” replied the housekeeper ; and then 
she broke off from the tone of voice she was using, and 
said, in a higher key, “ But you do seem strangely in- 
terested in the family 

0 dear, no,*’ said I ; but it is a way of mine 
when I am working for a family, I beg your pardon, 
and will not offend again.” 

The old lady nodded her head seriously as she pursed 
np her lips and began to unrip the seam she hud 
foundered on ; but she was not silent for long. Soon 
she' began to speak again; and^asakind of apology 
for liaving been a little severe, she became more com * 
mnnicative than she had hitherto shown hei'self. 

‘‘ My lady was not alone,” she said, “ though more 
might liave been about her. For instance, Mr. Shed- 
leigh was away fwra home, though to be sure his sister 
was in the way.” 

** What ! was he not in the heuse when his wife 
died ?” 

“ No, poor dear ; and I’m told that when he learnt 



the catastrophe — by electric telegraph — he was near 
broken-hearted, and mayhap he would have been had 
it not been for the little daughter. It upset him so he 
could not travel for two days. 1 learnt the news by 
electric telegraph, and I shall never forgive myself that 
I was away/* 

Hero was information ! 

It was clear, if the housekeeper was to bo believed, 
and she could have no aim in deceiving me, that the 
father was as ignorant as Sir Nathaniel Shirley of tin* 
real state of the case. 

Do you think,” said I, leading up to another line 
in the case — “ Do you think the doctor who attended 
the lady was a clever man T 

Bless you, n^y dear,” said the housekeeper ; and I 
began to notice that she wan becoming gratified rather 
than angry at the interest I was taking in the family. 

Dr. Ellkins was the cleverest of medical men.** 

“ Was ?** I said, interrogatively. 

“ Dead,” the housekeeper replied, in a kind of fatiil- 
istic voice. ‘‘ He was never a very strong man, T 
should say, and he nought never to have tried the 
journey. He went to Madeiry, my dear, and in IMa- 
deiry he died.** 

So here was another of the four witnesses upon whom 
T relied beyond detection. 

** Perhaps the nurse neglected the poor lady,” I said, 
turning to another branch of my case. 

“ Ah me !” said the old housekeeper, ** that could 
not be, for it was all so sudden and unexpected, and 
the death followed the birth so soon that she was not 



sent for till hours lifter mj poor lady lay dead. The 
only one she had to help her in her trouble was her 
dear sister, Miss Shedleigh, who saw her through all 
her trouble. Miss Shedleigh herself narrowly escaped 
with her life^ au4 ehe has been like a mother to our 
little darling ever since.” 

So, of those four supposed witnesses to the birth, 
one only existed who could V© of use to mo iu un- 
ravelling the secret ; that one was she who had been 
entirely guilty of the firaud — the sister-in-law of the 
late lady, and sister of the self-supposing father, whom 
I now looked upon to b^ in all probability as certainly 
deceived as Sir Nathaniel Shirley himself, Hd had 
not reached home till two days after the death of the 
lady, and therefore two days, at least, after the sup- 
posed birth of the child which now stood as the heiress 
to the property, which was very large. 

The father was not in tlie hou^.at the time of the 
birth or death. 

The nurse had not been sent for. 

The doctor was dead, 

Tlie sister-in-law alone remauied. How could I 
ap])roach her ? It was she whose interest it was 
chiefly to be silent. She would be on her guard, and 
I could Ixope for nothing from her. 

I began to see my chances of success getting nar- 
rower and narrower. 

But 1 did not despair. 

That same evening, after I had left the mansion for 
the night, I went down to the house in which Dr. 
Ellkins had lived, having learnt the address of the 



housekeeper, and I found that it was still in the occu- 
pation of a medical man, who, to be here short, was 
he who had purchased Dr. Ellkins’s business of that 
gentleman, when he decided upon leaving England. 

To inquire if Dr. Ellkins had had#an assistant, and, 
if so, where he could be found, was child’s play. 

No ; Dr. Ellkins had had no assistant. 

I had thanked the cjoctor’s housekeeper for her in- 
formation, and was turning away, when I blushed for 
myself at the omission I had made when she remarked — 

** The doctor had a ’prentice.” 

And where is he f ’ I asked. 

*^Dear me, mum, how ever should I know! At 
one o’ the ’spitals up in London I suppose, leastways, 
I know he‘ said he was a going to a ’spital, and likewise 
to be a Guy.” 

This statement gave me courage, for I had had some 
experience of medical students. Having had a case in 
which one ultimately became my prisoner, I knew 
that when this young man had said he was going 
to be a Guy he meant he was about to become a 
student at Guy’s Hqspital over London Bridge. 

** What was his name I asked. 

“ Dear me, mum ! I do hope lie’s got in no trouble 
— 4iis chief fault, while he was with us, being dancing 
— which were his fascination.” 

No ; no troublg. T want to ask him a question.” 

“ Blessed be I” said the old lady ; his name was 
George Geffms — a. young man with the reddest hair, 
which he were ever trying te change, and it comin<^ 
out the brighter for what he did to that same.” 



Saying J would call a^aiu (I never did), I left tHe 
old housekeeper. 

. That same night I sent up word to the housekeeper 
at Shirley House, as Mr. Shedleigh’s mansion was 
called, that I should not be able to be with her on the 
following day, and when the next sun.rose it found me 
in London. 

I was soon at Guy’s Hospital, and within a quarter 
of an hour of seeing^ the building 1 had learnt that a 
Mr. George Geffins was a student at that place, and 
the porter, with a grin, had given me his private 
addi'ess. 

It was then half-pa^ nine o’clock, and upon reaching 
the hov\sc and getting into the passage I guessed that 
Mr. Geffins was at breakfast by the clickifig of a spoon 
against a cup or saucer which I heard distinctly. 

When the landlady said a lady wanted to sec him, 
the clicking of the spoon ended. 

Accustomed to hear with more than ordinary acute- 
ness — ^for I have the belief that tfio senses may be 
sharpened up to any extent — I heard Mr. Geffins say— 

“ Why the devil didn’t you say I was out V* 

Then ho bawled — Is that you, Matilda 

‘‘No,” said I; “it’s not Matilda.” 

“ Ho !” said he ; (it struck me he spoke in a relieved 
tone) — “ Ho i” coming to the door ; “ then who the 
devil are you, ma’am 

It further struck me, and I am willing to admit it, 
that when he saw mo,, the gentleman in question 
betrayed no extraordinary inclination to become better 
acquainted. 

d 



The disinclination was the more marked when I 
said 1 had come upon business. 

He was a dissipated looking young man, and it 
appeared to me lived about three years in one twelve- 
month. 

However, he asked me into his parlour — the most 
forlorn and furniture-damaged apartment which I ever 
entered — and then awkwardly he asked me, his land- 
lady having quitted the room with a disturbed air, 
‘‘ What I wanted.*’ He put the” and a strong word 
between ** what” and **1,” but I refrain from quoting it. 

“ You were a pupil of Dr. Ellkinsl” 

" Oh, yes,” he said, with a relieved air. 

" You were so in 18581” 

« In 1858.” 

By this time, having got over his evident dread of 
me, he was beginning to suspect me, 1 saw. 

“ I only want to know wh^^ther you remember the 
birth of a child at Shirley House in the July of that 
year?” 

"What, Mrs, Shedleigh’s child 1 Oh, yes, I re* 
member specially. What on earth are you asking 
me this for T 

"Simply because I want to find out the date of 
some business which relates personally to toe, and 
which I can tell if once I know the date of the birth 
of Mr. Shedleigh’s datlghter.” 

"Well, I can tell you,” said Mr. Qeffins, "by as odd 
a cbance as ever you heard. Sit down, ma’am, and 
excuse me going on with my breakfast; I’ve got to 
get to lecture by ten*” 



I sat down. It is tlie ditit lesson of a detective to 
oblige a victim ; his second is to accept that victim's 
hospitality if he offers it. Nothing opens a man’s or 
woman’s mouth so readily as allowing him or her to 
fill yours. 

Will you take a cup of teal” he asked. 

I did immediately. 

"Bless my soul,” said hp, "I remember the day 
only too well — the 15 th of July it was — for well I 
remember seeing it on the summons paper — * That on 
the said fifteenth of J uly, 1858, you did wilfully and 
of malice aforetlioug|ht, &c., Ac.’ You see the fact 
stood, it was our guv’s old housekeeper’s birthday, 
and I had promised her a surprise, and she got it in 
the shape of a whole bundle of crackers, all set aligbt 
at iHice just under her window. And the constable 
passing at that time, why I got summoned, and had to 
pay five shillings fine and thirteen shillings costs — 
well 1 remember the date. I have got the summons 
now. I remember it was the governor going up to 
Shirley House which gave me the, chance of firing 
’em. But by Jove,” he continue, taking a great bite 
out of his dry toast, " I must be quick, or I shall never 
be in time for lecture.” 

" Excuse me, sir,” I continued, " but 1 want to heal' 
every particular, about times. At what hour did Di% 
Ellkins come home from Shirley ititottse ?*’ 

" I think it was about ten— ^nd at eleven he Vrfts 
rung up and had to go back to tha house again 1” 

“Ha, exactly r 1 said. **Now comes the point 
which especially interests me. I know he returned to 
4—2 



tlie house, or I never could have wanted to know 
anything Aout this matter. May I ask why he 
returned to the house, or what excuse he made to you 
when he left his house ? Did he say he was going 
hack to Shirley House f ’ 

“ Oh yes ! and I am quite sure he did go there, 
because it was the groom who came down for him.” 

Is it possible ? I wish you would tell me all about 
it !” I said in an eager tone, ‘‘ seeing as you must I am 
indeed most interested in the details.” 

Well now, look you here,” and I must confess the 
lad improved upon acquaintance exactly as an ugly 
dog frequently will ; “ I’ll tell you all about it. 
Ellkins was not expected to be up at the big house on 
that job for a good two months, and therefore you 
may guess he was rather surprised when he was^int 
for at ten p.m., on the 15th of July. He came back 
l&eforc eleven, and I remember I asked him if it was 
all right, and J remember he said no, and it never 
was likely to be all right.” 

Whaf did he mean by that T I asked. 

Well, you are not, easily shocked, are you 1” 

No,” I said, looking the young man plainly in the 

face. 

I cannot reproduce the statement he made, but it 
i*an plainly to the effect that Mrs. Shedleigh had not 
given birth to a living child, and that it was highly 
improbable that such could ever be the case. 

Now this was the very information I wanted, but it 
would not have done to show this was the case, so I 
said, in as impatient a tone as 1 could assume^ 
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Bui, now, I want to know wlmt was the tim« 
.when the doctor again went to the house— if ever he 
went at all, which I doubt.” 

I must have completely thrown the young man off 
his guard as to my real attempt, for ho set his cup 
down, and speaking in a far more gentlemanly tone 
han any he had yet used, he said— 

“ Oh, but I assure you that he did go to the house, 
and returned in about tliree hours. Ho looked 
amazingly upset, I assure you, and when I asked him 
if anytliing was amiss he replied Mrs. Shedleigh was 
dead. He said no •more, and went into his room 
without wishing me good-night, which for him was a 
very extraordinary thing to do — he being rather a 
civil man. Well, you may judge of my surprise the 
next morning when old Mother Smack — T beg your 
pardon, when the doctor^s housekeeper said to me, 

‘ So there’s an heiress up at the great house. I sup- 
pose we shall have rare doings V Well, it was so j and 
wlion 1 asked the doctor he told mo to hold my 
tongue, and added another birth had taken place. Then 
he begged I would say nothing about the affair, nor 
have I until now. But it mattera little now, for 
I might talk about it, and damage the poor old 
doctor’s reputation over so, and he would not feel it, 
for he has left the faculty and gone up above; let’s hope 
for his diploma. You see, he had made a mistake, 
and I was afraid to say anything about it, for perhaps 
he helped the poor lady into, her coffin — doctors do 
do that sort of thing sometimes, and it can’t be helped ; 
but really 1 hope, ma’am, you’ve got no more questions 
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to ask me, and I hope I have been of service to you. 
If I stop any longer I shall be too late for lecture, and. 
there’ll be no end of a row.” 

Well, no, 1 replied, he had not been of much use 
to me, biit I thanked him all the same, and would he 
allow me to call upon him again ? 

His jaw dropped. Well, he said, he did not care 
much to have women about his room, for that sort 
of thing got about and did a fellow no good, but 
I might como again, and-r-for he did not want to 
know my name — and would I kindly send in the 
name of Walker? I would refnember the name— 
“Walker, you know.” But really he must be off. 

And so saying he bolted, leaving me in the parlour 
and actually alone' with his landlady’s silver spoons. 

I had learnt far more than he supposed, more than 
even he, doctor as he was, had ever suspected, and I had 
no need to call upon him again, although at the time 
I suspected I should have to surprise him by appearing 
in my true character, and being instrumental in siib- 
pooniiig him as a witness. 

r 

What had I learnt in addition to what 1 already 
knew of the case ? 

More, far more than I can openly tell my readers, 
and yet they must be put in possession of my dis* 
covery in some more or less circumlocutory manner. 

Know then that nature can bear such evidence of 
the inability of certain women to become mothers of 
living children,' that loi\g after death, even hundreds 
of years after death, if the skeleton be perfect, medical 
men conld swear that such an incapacity had existed. 
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With the knowledge I gained I knew that 1 had 
tlie proof of Miss Shedleigh’s guilt in. my own hands. 
Au examination of the remains of the late body 
would set the question at rest^ and the cabman^ if he 
could identify her, as I had no doubt he could, would 
bring home the guilt to her if she denied it. 

Wliat should I do ? 

My actual duty was at once to inform the legal 
heir^ Sir Nathaniel Shirley, of my discovery. But 
where was lie ? 

This I could most readily find out, in all probability, 
by returning to Shiirtey House and making further 
inquiries. 

Upon reaching the mansion early on •the following 
morning I could not help looking ujT^n it with a kind 
of awe, the knowledge being strong within mo that 
only a short previous time it had been to me only as 
other houses. 

The housekeeper welcomed me with a cheerfulness 
which went to my heart, but I told myself I was to 
remember that I had to deal with justice not pity. 
The cud of the detective's wort is justice, and if ho 
knows his place he must not look beyond that end. 

What I was thoroughly to understand in this busi- 
ness of a “ tenant for life ” was this — that by a fraud 
people were enjoying property to which they had no 
claim. This was a state of things which I, as a detec- 
tive, had a right to set right, and this was the work I 
intended to complete. 

I little thought how sincerely I was to wish I had 
never moved in this business — that I had never ques- 
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tioned the cabman’s wife, and never followed np these 
inquiries. 

It appeared I had given great satisfaction by the 
work 1 had completed, and Miss Sliedleigh had plea- 
santly said to the housekeeper that I was a “ needle 
and thread treasure.” 

I presume it was this success which paved the way 
to the housekeeper’s familiarity. Let that be as it may, 
it is certain this morning she answered most of my 
questions — questions which resulted so absolutely out 
of her own remarks that she could have no suspicion I 
was Cross-examining her, poor dear old lady. 

I leai’nt vci’y much during that long day’s work as 
I sat in the housekeeper’s room. 

To begin with *the master of the house — the house- 
keeper said he w'as a most welcome ” master, but 
crotchetty, my dear and a question or so put me in 
possession of his crotcheitiuess, which took no other 
shape than tlie endeavour to reap double as much 
w'heat to the acre as had ever been raised by the most 
advanced farmers. 

“M iss l^hedloigh says,” continued the housokce 2 )er, 
^Hhat lier devoted brother ]i 02 >es if Jio siiccc'ods to 
annihilate starvation — which our miss very truly says 
must bo the case if lie doubles the quantity of wheat 
ill the land ; seeing that then it will be so plentiful 
that jjcojile will not want bread, as they do now.” 

I own that this statement touched me ; for though 1 
may be a detective, 1* am still a woman. It struck me 
as good and beautiful that a man should work all liis 
life for the benefit of his fellow-men ; and this the 
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master of Shirley House certainly did, if the house- 
keeper’s statement were truthful. I saw no reason 
to doubt her words. 

Every day throughout the year, I learnt, ho was 
liard at work making experiments either on the land 
or in a kind of chemist’s shop which it appeared he 
had in the mansion. 

He took no pleasure, dressed plainly, ate sparingly, 
and slept little. 

Was he happy? I asked. 

‘‘ How can he he off being happy,” said the old 
housekeeper, wise in tier simple experience, ''when 
all his life is spent in trying to help in the happiness 
of others ?” 

1 changed the subject. Was he foitd of his daugh- 
ter? T asked. 

It appeared ho was devoted to his daughter in a 
])lain, simple way ; but that he had given her up 
almost wholly to the care of his sister. 

JIad he loved his wife very much ? 1 asked. 

For a moment the old housekeeper looked as about 
to assert her dignity again, but apparently she thought 
better of it, for she smiled and said — 

'‘Yes, my dear ; but she was fonder of him.” 

" Indeed !” I said. 

" Y es j though he was almost old enough to be her 
father. She was but twenty when she died, iny dear ; 
and very beautiful slie looked, I do assure you, and 
like a woman who had done her duty. She loved him, 
my dear, because he was trying to do good to the 
world ; and thougli she was so much younger than her 
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hii&band^ it made not the least difference^ my dear — it 
made not the least difference, 1 assure you. And when 
my lady was dead, she looked like a woman who had 
done her duty,’' 

Did her family approve of the match, ma’am 1” I 
said, if I may make so bold as to ask the question 

My lady had only her father to consult, my dear ; 
for the only other relation to the family was Sir 
Thomas’s brother, now Sir Nathaniel, who was far 
away at the time, and who was no welcome visitor 
down in Butlandshire, where we come from Mr. 
Shedleigh lives near London fb attend the societies, 
and to be amongst gentlemen of science.” 

*^Do you* ever see Sir Nathaniel, now?” I asked, 
going on with rrfy stitching. 

Oil, no, we never see him ; Mr. Shedleigh and he 
are not getting on well together, though it’s my impres- 
sion our gentleman allows him an income, and a larger 
one than Sir Tliomas paid him.” 

“But — though perhaps you will think I am Mn[»u- 
deut in asking questions?” 

“ Not at all,” the housekeeper said ; “ by no means. 
You have done that last piece beautifully.” 

“Then I was going to ask, how is it that, Sir 
Nathaniel did not got the estates witli tlie title, for 
I thought estates and titles generally went tog(-- 
ther?” 

Said the liousekeeper, “ So they do, my dear, but in 
our case it was different. Sir Thomas did not inherit 
the estates from his father, but made the money which 
purchased them by banking, for he was a banker, and 
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the greater part of the money he began with he had 
. from a first wife, for they were poor aa a family, the ^ixth 
baronet having spent everything he could spend, and 
that is the reason Sir Thomas left all the estates to his 
daughter, for which I know Sir Nathaniel never for* 
gave him — never.” 

Where is Sir Nathaniel V' I asked, 
lie lives, my dear, though I must say you are very 
curious about him, for the best part at Brighton for 
ho has been a terrible man, and his health is not what 
it ought to be — but for all that he looks a gentleman, 
and to speak to, he is oiJb,” 

What has he done amiss?” 1 asked. 

But here the housekeeper failed in her reply. She 
could only adduce very vague and faiift [rumours, all 
of which tended to prejudice me in favour of the man 
to whom I knew it was my duty to submit a history 
of my discoveries. 

*^Tliat there must be something bad about Sir 
Nathaniel is certain,” said the housekeeper, “ or surely 
he would be welcome here ; and ho is not welcome 
here, though from here, 1 am pretty well sure, he gets 
what enables him to live as he does — the life of a 
gentleman.” 

There was then a pause. I broke it by saying — 

“Was Mr. Shedleigh rich when ho inanied your 
young lady ?” 

‘‘ As compared with my lady, my dear — no, but as 
not comjmred with her he was well to do — very well 
to do. People down in our parts, of course, said my 
young lady, a heiress, and beautiful, had thrown lier- 
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self away ; but that was nonsense, my dear, for never 
was jvoman hai^pier.” 

And so the morning wore away. Each moment I 
picked up some new little fact that might be useful to 
me; but this is certain, that by the time the house- 
keeper's dinner arrived, my opinion of the brother and 
sister Shodlcigh was much softened, and I began to 
look witlx some doubt in the direction of Sir Kathaniel ; 
for there never was a truer remark than the observa- 
tion that every grain of scandal helps to weigh down 
a character. 

I may say at once that I 1*emained working more 
than a* week at Shirley House, and by the seventh 
day my oj>inion of the Shedleighs was very much 
altered for the better. 

For you must note that we police ofilcers see so much 
of the worst side of humanity, that, instead of following 
out a Christian principle, aud believing all men to Ixe 
honest till we find them out to bo thieves, we believe 
all men to be thieves till we are certain they are 
honest peojde. Hence, when T dropped upon what T 
call my great changeling case, I supposed, quite as a 
matter of course, that I had to do with a crime — as 
undoubtedly I had ; but it should be added at once 
that I found the crime tinged with a character of 
almost nobleness. It was crime, nevertheless. 

However much I might find iny opinion of the 
Shedleighs improved, I never once wavered in my 
determination of ultimately informing Sir Nathaniel 
of the means by which he had been defrauded. This 
was but justice, and justice, I have already said, is the 



For a week I worked in that house, and during that 
time I had amide opportunities of convincing myself of 
. the characters of the people in it, and of obtaining all 
particulars which might be useful to me, and about 
which the housekeeper was able to yield me any 
information. 

It will perhaps be well to condense at this point the 
work of that week. 

In the iii'st place, I think I have said that Sir 
Nathaniel only inherited the title; the property left 
by Sir Thomas Shirley to his daughter being made by 
himself in hia capacity of banker. That property con- 
sisted of no less than four large landed estates, the 
income from which was accumulating at what may be 
called compound interest. • 

And it was during this week that, t)y a suggestion 
from my attorney, the case appeared in another light 
from that in which it had previously stood. The 
existence of the little girl and heiress kept the father 
from the enjoyment of the full income yielded by his 
late wife’s property, which he would have i)ossessed 
had the child died. It was, therefore, clear that in 
substituting a living child for the dead infant, and 
caring for that child, something more was meant than 
fraud. It was clear that if the desire to obtain the 
life-possession of the property, and this desire alone, 
had been the motive for fraud, a jwrson or persons 
who could commit such an act Would not be very 
delicate in removing the substituted child, or, at all 
events, in turning her to the best possible advantage. 
Yet this latter benefit had not been taken/ifor the 



BUi^sed father actually made no claim upon his snp^ 
posed daughter’s estate^ but lefb the whole of the 
yearly income' to accumulate. (This fact We learnt 
with Some difficulty.) 

This discovery, into the particulars of which I need 
not go, as they are not necessary to the elucidation of 
my case nor very creditable to myself, tended still 
more to stagger me in, my first conviction that the 
motive for the substitution of the living for the dead 
child arose in the desire to keep possession of the 
property. 

During that week, I saw Miss Shedleigh twice. 
Each time I was working at some kind of needlework. 

Good morning,” she said. (She was going out.) 

Does not" working so many hours make your head 
ache r 

** No, thank you,” I replied. 

** The garden is quite open to you When you wish 
to walk,” she said. 

And this was how I came to see Mr. Shedleigh; 
for taking advantage ^f that permission to use the 
garden, and grounds (detectives must take all the advan- 
tages offered them and all they can otherwise obtain), 
I came upon him examining several patches of 
wheat of various kinds, and with which produce it 
appeared to me the garden was half filled. 

He was a wonderfully pleasant, open-faced mitn, 
with dark, deep eyes, and an extraordinarily sweet, 
loving expression of countenance— ^something like that 
Of a very young and high-class Jewess. 

As dikectives are always asking questions about 



everythiog whioh they see Una cannot unaerstand, it 
may be readily guessed that I asked what was meant 
by growing wheat in a garden. 

The answer I obtained made me still more desirous 
of clearing away that first conviction of mine, to the 
effect that the substitution of tffo one child for the 
other was a crime of greed.- 

It was from my general informant, the housekeeper, 
ilicn, I learnt Mr, Shedleigh passed his whole time 
(in winter in the laboratory, in spring, summer, and 
autumn in his garden and various trial-fields on the 
various estates) in making experiments with wheat 
and other cereals, with a* view to increasing the average 
yield of wheat per aero.— I see I have here indulged 
in a repetition. 

It is not often that criminals try to be so good to 
their fellow-men — if they did, or could, they would 
be happier — and, therefore, the probability of Mr. 
Shedleigh being a criminal became still more faint as 
I learnt this good trait of his character. My expe- 
rience is this, that a man or woman who tries to 
benefit society is rarely bad at botjiom — ^if either we^&, 
he or she would not think of any other than him or 
herself. 

Mr. Shedleigh spoke very pleasantly to me, asking 
.Ine what I thought of this and that, and taking his 
garden-glove off in order iio pull me some, strawberries. 

I think I went back to the house a little ashamed 
of myself, and possibly had I conje upon an unex* 
})ected looking-glass, I might have blushed for Miss 
Gladden and for her work. 



Blit I never wavered for one nuiiiite in iny deter- 
mination to deal out justice, to see Sir Nathaniel and 
let him know all. I should not have been htted to . 
my trade had I allowed myself at any time to be 
turned from my duty by pity, or any argument based 
on expediency. 

The second time I saw Miss Shedleigh I was going 
home to my small lodging for the night. Said she, — 
“ There is a person li\ing near you — a Mrs. Blenham, 
1 think she is called — who, I believe, is in very poor 
circumstances, but who hides Iier poverty out of 
respect for the better days she has passed through. 1 
wish you would find out the true state of her case. 
You could perhaps manage it much better than myself.” 

1 did manage it, and 1 had the pleasure and the 
pain of seeing Miss Shedleigh doing that best of 
woman’s work, an act of necessary charity. 

I liad previously learnt from the housekeeper that 
Miss Shedleigh j)asscd almost all her time in look- 
ing after the wants and the children of the parish. 

To be plain — those Shedleighs appeared to be about 
a? good folk as any J had ever come across. 

And it was I who was to throw down the 
house ! 

I was sick of my work by the end of the week, and 
perhai)S, without being sentimental, I may admit that . 
I had made up my mind that I would make no money 
by it. My legitimate (‘xpenses, a return of what I 
had laid out, and jio more. This was my dotermiim- 
tion with reference to money matters, and one in 
which I meant to be resolute when dealing with Sir 



Natlianiel. For 1 assure you we detectives are able 
to liave consciences, and to deal in points of honour. 

At the end of that week I had my plans set out, 
and I left Sliirley House with some downheartedriess, 
thoroughly well knowing that the next time I entered 
the ])lacc it would bo in my true character. 

Within six hours from saying “good evening'’ to 
[Miss Shedleigh I was at Brigliton, and in presence of 
Sir Nathaniel Shirley. 

I had sent up word that a person of the name of 
(Hadden (that is the name I assume most fre(]ucntly 
while in my business) ^wanted to see him, and I am 
bound to say that the answer I heard him send down 
was anything but complimentary. 

I was not ballled of course. 

I sent uj) a card on which I. had written “Shirley 
House business.’' 

“ Toll her to come up,” 1 heard him say. 

And uj) “she” went. 

From the moment [ .saw him I dhln't like him. In 
outward appearance a gctitleman beyond any doubt. 
But ho belonged to a class of men, I could see at a 
glance, who never say a rude thing to your face, and 
never think a kind one either before your countcuauce 
or behiud your back. 

Self! — you could see that in every feature. Gentle- 
manly .sclh.shne.ss, no doubt ; yet nevertholess perfect 
greed not withstanding. With some })eople it calls for 
far less an eflTort to be civil than brhtal, /i.s com ersely 
many a harsh speaking man has a heart as tender as , 
that of a good woman. 



WLiii do you want V* he said, in a civil tone, as I 
entered tlio room, but not looking towards rao. 

To see you,” I said, in as civil a tone as I could 
adopt, and shutting the door as I spoke. 

He looked at me quickly. He had those shifting 
eyes which can look at no one or thing for five seconds 
together. I have often wondered if such people can 
even look steadily at thek* own reflections from a glass, 

^^Who are you, prayl” 

** I am a detective,” said I. 

1 saw him visibly shrink in his chair. Woman as ) 
was, I suppose Ijc thought I was a man in that dis- 
guise. 

Ho recovered himself in a moment, but I noticed 
tliat the skin aljout his lips went black, and that the 
lips themselves became of a muddy wdiitc. 

** Indeed,” be said ; and by the time he spoke he 
was, as to his words, quite collected. 

Have T said he was about fifty ? He was near that 
age. His hair was thin, and turning grey, but be 
brought it over his forehead nattily, and curled it 
cfi'ectively. He dressed very young, and in the latest 
fashion. 

I have come,” I said, to give you some informa- 
tion.” 

Go on.” 

When Mrs, 8hedleigh died, she left a daughter.” 
«Goon.” . 

T knew by the tone of tJie words, though they wore 
said with great good breeding, that he was aln'ady 
bored. 



At least,” I continued, '' it was supposed she died, 
leaving a daughter.” 

He w<is about to start, but he thought a gi’cat deal 
better of it, arid/emained quiet. I saw, however, that 
llie darkness about his lips increased. 

“In fact,” I continued, “ she did not leave a daugh- 
ter.” 

By this time he had quite* conquered his agitation, 
and I am prepared to declare that till the remainder 
ot our interview ho never betrayed the least enmtion. 
Whether this callousness was the result of disease or 
determination I have never been able to decide. 

What did she leave he asked. 

“No children whatever.” 

“ ITo ! — then you mean to say that Sliirley pro- 
perty is mine 

“Yes” 

He turned in his chair, and looked hard at me, I 
saw he was used to such battles as had experienced 
him in gaining victories. 

“ And you know all about it ?” 

“ All aboiit it” 

“ Why do you come to me 

“ Because you are the proper person to come to.” 

“ Wliy haven’t you gone to them 

“ Who do you mean 1” I asked. 

“ The Shcdleighs,” he replied. 

“ I have just left Shirley House,’’ was my answer. 

“1 thought so,” he added, dropping back in his 
chair ; and harsli as this answer may appeal’, 1 can 
assure the reader it was uttered in the softest tones, 

6 2 



I urged, ‘‘how could 1 have Jearnt the 
particulars of this business without going to the 
house 

“ How much ?” he asked, speaking as civilly as 
ever. 

“ How much 1” 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ how much ? I supi)oso, my 
dear creature — for I acedjit what you say, and agree 
that you really arc a detective — I suppose you will 
make your market between me and those Shcdlcigh 
people. You have been to them, and now you come 
to me. IIow much ? I dare say we can manage it. 
1 suppose you will want it in writing 

“You moan. Sir Nathaniel, what reward do 1 ex- 
pect for the information V 

“That’s it, my dear creature — how, much? and Jet 
me know at once. 1 su])pose I should have to pay 
more than the Sliedleighs if your news is true.” 

“T heg your pardon,” T replied; “but the Shed- 
leighs know nothing at all about the discovery 1 liave 
made, and I have come to you at once — 1 have only 
known the truth of this matter less than a couple of 
weeks.” 

This was strictly the truth, 

“ Ha ! I sec ; you are going to them after leaving me, 
I don’t blame you — rather admire you, in fact. De- 
cided clever woman, if you can carry the affair through, 
(Jomo, whatever they offer to you to keep tlie discovciy 
dark I’ll pay you* double to make it as clear as you 
can against them— what do you say to that 

“ Excuse me,’^ I said, and I am bound to admit 1 
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already felfc as iliongh I sliould like to get out into the 
fresh sea air once more ; hut I do not care to make 
money for tills work.” 

He turned and looked at uic without any excitement, 
hut with an expression on his face wliieh clearly meant 
— Is she a fool, or is she fooling mo 

All T should require,” said F, ‘'would ho the return 
of the money I have laid out, and })a5nnent for my 
time at the ordinary ]>j\y I n ciuvo from the Govern- 
ment.” 

“ Ha ! — exactly,” he replied — the expression of his 
face had changed the nmmciit 1 began to speak of my 
reimbursements — “ you must have the money you have 
laid out r(‘turnod to you, with interest, l^ut first, my 
di‘ar creature, pro^'e to me that you ar?‘ really sjieaking 
reasonably.” 

“ I shall have to go into long particulars,” T said. 

Ho looked calmly at me; then he said — 

“You will not p(Thaps mind mucli if I smoke, v.ill 
you 

“ No,” 1 replied, wishing myself, still more heartil}", 
in the fresh air; for I remember it stiuek mo that I 
was speaking to a being neither alive nor dead, to a 
kind of man who was neither fit for the grave nor the 
world. J think I never approached such a jmssiouh'ss 
liumaii being. 

However, it was my business to tell him of liis good 
fortune, if indeed all kinds of fortune werti not the 
same to him. 

1 began the case exactly as it occurred to me, com- 
mencing with ibe cabman, Fleinps, and so working to 
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the culminating point in the evidence of the medical 
student, George Geflins. 

The only iuterriiption he made was to Uok tlie 
addresses of the cabman and the student. After writing 
down each, he said, ‘‘Yes!’* and again 1>ecanio per- 
fectly motionless. 

“ You know now as much as I do,” T said, at last. 

And I am willing to admit that I was heartilj^ sick 
of my man. I ajijmcljend T felt that kind of disap- 
])f)intment and ashamed anger which a man would 
experience who found that the answer to his ofter ol* 
marriage was a blank stare. 

‘‘ J HU])pose I can do nothing till Monday V* 

“ What r I asked. 

Tt will be remembered it was late on Saturday night. 

“ Nothing till Monday 

“ j\ray I ask, Sir Nathanitd,” said I, " what yjni in- 
tend to do on Monday V 

“ Why I suppose, give them into custody,” 

“ Custody r 1 asked. 

“ Of course ; whai^ else is tliere to do? Tiny ha>\* 
been robbing me for five years, and these ])eo])le dis- 
serve to be punished. What else can I do than give 
tliem into custody?” 

For a moment, it need hardly be said, it was a difli- 
cnlty for me to find any reply. At last 1 said — 

“ No, Sir Nathaniel, tlm Shedleighs will not have 
robbed you, l)ecause you will recall that 1 have told 
you Mr. Sliedleigh has not touched any of th(‘ inconu* 
arising from the Shirley estates.” 

“Bnt i am not to know that. Much better give 



them into custody, detective, and see what comes 
of it.” 

I confess T never had anticipated any conduct ap- 
proaching such cool, hiisinessdike mercilessuess as this. 
I had designed a dozen ways of setting to work in 
this matter during the week, each more considerate 
than the previous mode as those seven days came 
to a termination — not One of them a]) 2 ^roached 
the idea of giving IVfr. and Miss Shedleigh into 
custody. 

“ J do not think I would, Sir Nathaniel ; much 
bettor tliink it over,” J replied. 

Can’t see what there is to think over,” said the 
l‘aronet. They’ve robbed me, and therefore the only 
tiling to do is — give them into custody.’' 

You had better sleep on it, sir,” said T, ‘‘I’ll see 
you on, Monday morning, if you please.” 

“ Why not to-morrow ?” he asked ; “ why not go up 
to-morrow and give them both into custody ? I cer- 
tainly shall.” 

“ Thank you, Sir Nathaniel,” said I, and 1 fancy T 
s])oke a little resentfully ; “ 1 Clo not care to do any- 
thing but rest to-morrov’', and I am cpiite sure that 
the business is not very pressing,” 

‘/Not jircssiiig, when they have been robbing me? 
What nonsense you are talking, my dear creature. 
Well, if you like, Monday,” he said, after he had gone 
to the window and looked out at the night. “It will 
bo fine to-morrow, and 1 may well have the day 
here aa not. Good niglit, detective.” 

“ Good niglit.” 



*^Here, ma’am, though, you have not given me youp 
address.” 

I gave him a cai'd, but not one word. I believe in 
my own mind 1 was beginning to quarrel with him. 

This is your right card, I suppose, ma’am V 

Of course it is 1” 

And you’re not fooling me, my dear creature !” 

No ; wluit could f gtuin by fooling you 

This answer appeared to satisfy him. 

Whei'e are you stopping in Brighton, detective V 

I gave him the name of a little public-house in the 
town at which 1 had rested on several occasions. 

“ Good night,” L said, going towards the door. 

Something I suppose iu the tone struck oven his 
dull senses. ^ 

If you want any money, or that sort of thing,” 
said he, “I can let you liave some,” The most 
positive expression I had yet seen on his face I had 
now the power of remarking. I’m not a rich man, 
you can pull along till to-morrow witli ” 

And here, with some exertion of a slow will, lie 
took half-a-sovereign ovit of his i)orte-monnaie. 

I had brought him new^s whicli was to j>ut some 
thousands a year iu his pocket. 

‘‘No, thank you,” I said, hurriedly, and thereupon 
I left the room. 

I did not directly go to the little house I have 
mentioned. 

I crossed the parade, and began traversing the cl id’ 
w^alk. 

• To those who have walked on a summer mooulijjiht 



night high up on the Brighton cliff, with the light 
wind whispering as it coiii'ses by, the soft sea kissing 
the rattling shingle beneath, 1 have no need to tell how 
all those natural, gentle sounds increased, and at the 
same time saddened, the mental pain 1 was suffering. 

He had not uttered a word of thanks — ho had not 
shown a spark of gratitude for his good fortune. 
]\Tind, I was not wtumdecT in my vanity by the 
oniission of any expression of gratitude to me, but T 
was pained that he showed no gratitude whatever. 
His good fortune came, and he took it as a right. 
I know that I could m^t avoid associating him wnth a 
C(‘rtaiu monkey T had seen at the Zoological Gardens. 
This animal — and 1 watched him for an Jiour during 
that holiday of mine — stood still, holding out his hand 
without appearing to think of what he was doing, and 
when anything was put in his palni, he closed his 
fingers upon it, shoved the goody in his mouth, and 
without looking at the donor, or without testifying 
any knowledge of the gift, again he dropped his hand 
out between the bars of Ids cage. He took what came 
— what more could be wanted of him 1 

I had done my duty as an honest detective, and I 
was, as 1 do not mind confessing, since 1 am out of the 
hushiess, sorry I had completed it. 

Let me add here, at once, since 1 have said I have 
retired from the practicaof detection, that I did not 
('fleet that retirement on the money 1 made in that 
})rofession. I had a small income? left me, which of 
course now I (Uijoy. Detectives rarely make fortmu's. 

When J reached the little iuu to which I have 
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already twice referred, I made inquiriefs touching Sir 
Nathaniel Shirley, and I need not say I heard no 
good of him. 1 do not assert that I discovered any 
positive harm concerning him, but ]>eople spoke of 
him with a kind of reserve, as- though their sense of 
justice and their prejudices were pulling different 
ways. What, however, I did ascertain certainly agreed 
with the man. He had a good income, yet he was 
rarely out of debt. I could understand that. lie 
never could refuse himself what that i)ersonage desired 
to possess; and, though he spent all his income, no one 
could say wlio was tliQ better for it. He always had 
his worth for his money, and the impression appeared 
to be that lie rarely lost in the game of life. Unques- 
tionably, from 'vhat T heard, he was frequently made 
to pay very dear where he had to pay beforehand for 
his pleasure — but he had it. No one could give him 
a good word, yet at the same time not a witness was 
to be found who could pronounce upon him a down- 
right bad verdict. 

J am accustomed to fall asleep the moment I get to 
bed, being healthy, and, as the world goes, honest and 
clear in my comcionce. But that night I couM not 
fall off. 

The idea of Sir Nathaniel going up to town and 
arresting the brother and sister, just after the manner of 
a machine, kept me hopelessly awake. I felt it was no 
use appealing to his mercy— 1 might just as well have 
harangued the stealn liarnmor in Woolwich Uockyard. 

It was a nightmai’e of itself to imagine Mr. Shed- 
leigli taken away from his good work of trying^ to 
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make tlie abundant earth more fruitful — to conceive 
of Misfe Shedleigh divorced from her poor, from her 
lady-life, and locked up in a priijon cell. 

AVliat was to be done ? 

And I fell asleep only when I had quite decided 
what was to be done. I determined to go up in the 
moiJiing b}^ the first train, Jmrry to Shirley Ilouse, 
warn and save the^m. Such an act was no breach of 
duty. ]\ly work was to obtain Sir Nathaniel his heri- 
tage, not to punish Mr. and Miss Shedleigh. 

I was awake betimes, though I had slept but for a 
short period, and getflug up with a new sense of 
imjuisonment and weight upon me, I made for the 
station, and before eleven I was in Londoil. 

Taking a eab, I reached the neighbourhood of 
Sliirley ITonse, and there for the first time I faced 
fairl}’^ the enormous dilllculty I had to encounter, 

1 saw her as she was leaving the church. She had 
.a very plain black prayer-book in her hand, and as she 
came out into the i)orch, a smile sj>read upon her face 
as she addressed first me and ^1011 another of those 
she saw. 

She was one of the simplest and most nnaftected 
ladies I ever knew. 

Rho saw me, and nodded. 

As she did so, a huly came up and touched her on 
the arm. 

But it was absolutely necessary that 1 should warn 
her, so I went up to her and said — 

i\liss Shedleigh, may I speak with you ?” 
Certainly,’' she rc'plied, wdth extreme frankness. 
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mean up at the house/* 

Oh, call when you like.” 

Can I come now ?” 

She looked at me a little (eagerly I markctl, niul 
then she said smilingly — ‘‘ Will not to>moiTow do V’ 

1 replied; and it is evident T must have 
spoken wistfully, for she turned slightly pale. 

‘•Comeuj) at three/’ she said. “I shall be quite 
disengaged.” 

[ bowed, and was falling behind hci*, when she 
turned quickly, and said, with some little as]ierity 
. that I marked — 

Is anything the matter V* 

‘^Nothing but what can be repaired,” I said, 
smiling, for I saw it would not do to alarm her. 

But between that time and three o’clock I had dis- 
covered n(*w cause for alarm. J saw by reference lo 
my “ Bradshaw” (a book with which the library of a 
detective is never \inprovided) that an express train 
h*ft Brighton directly after church-time. What if Sir 
Nathaniel should send for me at the Brighton address 

t 

I had given l-^and what if, finding me gone, ho .should 
take that express train and hurry on to Bhirloy House, 
with a policeman as his companion ? 

He was quite capable of such an act I felt sure, but 
T hoped, on the otiicr hand, that his natural hizines.s, 
and his cynical belief ‘that I had more to gain than 
lose by him, would together prompt him to refrain 
from making inquiries about me. 

If he, however, did take the 1 p.m. train, it was per- 
fectly competent for him to be at Bbirlcy Housp by 



three, the aftcr-Iimch hour appointed by Miss fShodleigh 
for my interview witli Iier. And I desire here to 
remark that this lady must have been one of most 
unusual kindness and consideration to give way to my 
request — I who was almost a stranger to her, and to 
ngrec to see me on that day which those ladies most 
devoted to their poor look upon as ])nvate, and to be 
passed without interference. 

The time between one and three was not past very 
])leasaiitly. 

At throe I stood on the door-stops of Shirley House. 

I confess I was ashan^^d of the work 1 had in hand. 

Wlioii T came to the room in which I knew I should 
lind lier, I declare I was afraid to follow tl^c man, and 
when being in the chamber, the servunt had left it, 
and she had said, ‘‘And pray, my dear, w'hat is it that 
is so important tliat it cannot wait till to-morrow f' I 
had for a few moments no power to answer. 

“ I am afraid,” said I, “you will not f(‘cl very great 
pleasure in what I have to say.” 

“ Let me hoar it,” she replied, with a fine, delicate 
smile. 

“ I learnt a secret of your life (piitc by chance two 
weeks since.” 

“A secret of my life !” she said, after a pause, during 
which she hesitated, and evidently tried to reassure 
herself, though she turned paler at the moment. 

“Poor thing,” thought T, “ it is clear slie has hut one 
gr(3at secret, which indeed is one no longer.” 

“ Yes,” 1 replied, “and 1 must speak to you about 
it.” 



Here there came a little feeliug of pride to her sup- 
port, and she said, though very softly and coolly — 

“Mustr • 

I echoed. 

" Pray,” she continued, speaking a little highly, to 
whom am I addressing myself, that I hear such a 
word as — must f * 

‘‘I am a detective,” said T, using the phrase wliicli I 
have so frequently uttered when secrecy has hecn no 
longer needful. 

A detective 1” she said, evidently not knowing what 
such an officer was, and yet too unerringly guessing. 

“ Yes,” I continued, “one of the secret police.” 

She started, and muttered something to herself. She 
uttered no cry, no exclamation of fear; indeed my 
long experience assures me that in the majority of 
cases where a sudden and terrible surprise comes upon 
people, the shock is so great that they generally receive 
the news with but little expression of their feelings. 
It appears as though shock rather stiq)ifies than 
excites. 

In a very few moments she became comparatively 
culm. 

“ What do you want she said. 

Indeed,” 1 answered, ‘Ho save you.” 

“ From what 

“ From the coiise<piences of my duty.” 

She looked at mt* intently, and at last she smiled. 

“True,” she sai(^, “you have your duty to perform 
as well as others. What does this conversation mean V 

“It means, Miss Shedleigh,” I said, “that I know 



the little girl who is in this house is not Mr. Shedleigh’s 
child.” 

She thought she had prepared herself for the worst, 
but she had not. 

She trembled, and uttered a short, sharp cry, which 
touched one’s very heart. 

There can be no doubt about it,” I said, desirouK 
of preventing her from the attempt to fence with me 
and my information. The cabman from whom you 
obtained the little girl pointed out the very spot where 
he placed the child in yoUr arms. Pray do not fancy 
the case could not be proved. The doctor. Dr. Ellkins, 
may be dead, but he said enough to an apprentice he 
had, and whom I have seen, to show that the late 
lady could not have been the mother o^ the little girl 
who goes by her name. Avoid any proceedings which 
might be terrible. I do not know, if you denied every- 
thing, but that Mrs. Shedleigh’s remains might be 
brought in evidence against you.” 

These words, as partially I intended they should, 
shocked her inexpressibly. 

“ Hurely they could not so outVage my poor sister’s 
grave 

‘‘ Indeed you arc mistaken,” 1 said ; “ the law 
knows no pity v/hile the truth is doubtful.” 

* ** But — but what would you have me do ?” 

“ Confess all to Sir Nathaniel Shirley.” 

“ Sir Nathaniel— do you know him 

She was now truly alarmed. But •she did not betray 
any wild excitement, such as I believe most people 
would suppose she would have shown. 



" I left liim only last night 1” 

A blank, deadly expression, or rather want of ex- 
j)ression, stole over her face. 

Then all is indeed lost,’^ said she. 

“ No ; not yet,” I replied. 

“ Woman, you come from him she siiid, in a lone 
of weeping defiance, if that term can bo compre- 
hended. 

“ No, indeed,” I replied, “ I have come of my own 
will to warn you against Sir Nathaniel.” 

‘^And yet you have come so recently from him.” 
Then catching, as the drownjng man at the shadow of 
himself on the surface of the walKjr, she said — ** Perhaps 
he does not knoAv all T 

“ Ife does,” I said, wofcdly ; “ all, ev^en to the 
addresses of the jicople necessary to prove his case.” 

“ And you furni.shed him with this power 

T did. I grieve to say 1 was forced to do so.” 

Oh, woman, woman ! if you did but know what 
you have done.” 

1 have done what it was but justice to do.” 

You have done wretched thing,” she said. “ Sir 
Nathaniel will have no mercy ui>on mc^ and 1 must 
suffer — J alone must suffer.” 

“Mr. Shedlcigh,” said I; “had not he better 
know ” 

“ Know ? Know what 

“Why, that the — the fraud has been discovcml.” 

“ Woman, ho thinks the child his.” 

“ What ! he has heard nothing of the truth ?” 

“Nothing; the deception was practised on him 



in pity, and now you como, aftor four yeary’ peace, 
and may perhaps kill liini/^ 

But,” said i, apologetically, “ remember you have 
dci)i h(‘d Sir Nathaniel Shirley of his property.” 

“ Sir Nathaniel — Sir Nathaniel,” she repeated ; it 
were well for him that ho should never be rich, and 
w(dl for him that what was done was well done.” 

I shook my head. T knew i-hat right was right, and 
that the proj)erty was by law the baronet’s. 

Sir Nathaniel,” she cried, beating her right foot 
upon the ground — by this time all fear for herself was 
past — Sir Nathaniel, had he obtained the property, 
would have been a beggar by this time, whereas he 
would never have been unprovided for had you not 
learnt my secret. Now he will take tlie estates, 
though, if the wish of the late owner, ray sister-in-law, 
coidd be consulted, I know she would keep every poor 
aero from her uncle. Oh, woman, woman, if yon 
could but judge of the injury you have done !” 

‘‘ T .shall have a quiet conscience, Miss Shedleigh, 
whatever hai)jK‘ns,” J said ; “but it will bo quieter 
if you will but hd. mo, who lia^ been tbc means of 
bringing destruction near you — if you will but let me 
save you. T am afraid of Sir Nathaniel, ho seems so 
merciless.” 

. “ First hear me,” she said, “ Before you sjjeak 

again yon shall hear my excuse for my conduct — hear 
me, nor speak till I have finished. I know not by 
wliat terrible chance it has liaiq^eiic^d that you should 
learn a secret which I thought lay hidden in my sister’s 
grave and my heart. How you have pieced your 
6 



information together I am unable to imagine, but 
since you know so much I would have you know the 
rest, and in loarniug it, believe /that 1 am to be as 
much pitied as to be blamed.” 

I bowed, feeling rather that I was tlie poor lady’s 
prisoner than she in a nmasure mine. 

“You know my brother’s wife brouglit a dead child 
into the world ; you know that that child, being dead 
wlicn born, in event of my -sister-in-law’s death her 
proi)erty could not be enjoyed by Ijor husband hu- 
life, simply because tlic child had not breathed. 1 1 
was she who put it into my head hrst. My sister’s 
distress came upou*is very suddenly, weeks before we 
expected, and no })rcparati(>us had been made. When 
she learut that she could not be a mother, news whieli 
she inferred ratlier than learut, 1 believe tlie luiiuiliatiun 
felt by her was so great i/hat it led to her death, as 
certainly as that before she died she prayed Heaven 
to send her a child to comfort her husband after 
she was gone, for from the moment the doctor loft her 
she never believed she would rise from her bed again. 
It was when she cited out that many a poor woman 
would be glad to find a borne fur her puny child, that 
the idea came upon me of the woman and infant I 
had seen pass the house about nine, as I came in 
at the south gate, and to whom I had spoken. T 
gave that poor woman some silver, pitying her much 
when she told me her child was barely a fortnight- 
old. ‘ 

“ Perhaps 1 had no right to speak of this mother 
and child to my sister, for she was quite hi rst lf at 



any moment from the time the doctor loft to the 
moment of her death — perhaps I should not have 
excited her already excited brain. But no sooner did 
she coinj)reheud what I said than she cried that heaven 
had heard her prayer, and bade me go and seek the 
woman. I refused at first, but she looked so powerful 
that it seemed to me as though she was inspired, and 
so I said yes, T would go, aud I went quickly from the 
liouso and down the road, in the direction which the 
])oor woman had taken. 

And when I heard the child crying from within 
that miserahlo common c,^ib, I also thought that Heaven 
had had pity on us. I know now how guilty T was — 
how very guilty I was. 

T had not left the honso twenty minutes when I 
was returning with the child, and when I came into 
her room, carrying the infant, I found her still alone, 
though I had taken no precautions to keep her by 
herself. She cried out, saying Heaven had been kind, 
and declaring how a good angel had brought it to me. 

“ Tliero was no one in the house to see my act. It 
was the free-school fHe day, and the servants, with the 
exception of one, were at Velvet Dell, three miles 
away — the only girl that had remained at home had 
gone down to the surgery with the doctor. 

“ Before a quarter past ten, at which time the 
servants came trooping home — ^they had been given to 
ten, and there had been nobody to send for them 
•,f during that tetrible hour-and-a-half — before a quarter 
]iast ten she was dying in the presence of Dr. Ellkins, 
who looked much>%onfused and puzzled. 

G— 2 



** Even then I felt the enormity of the crime in 
which I had engaged — I did indeed. Even then I 
felt that Iiad I opposed my sister’s wild idea instead of 
having ibstered it, she herself would never have laid 
such injunctions upon me as she did. 

“It was before the doctor arrived for the second 
time — and the moment the lady’s maid returned with 
the medicine, I sent lior back for the medical man — it 
was before Dr. Ellkins came again that she had com- 
manded me to swear that I would never tell the truth 
about the child, she saying — ‘ Heaven sent it, Heaven 
sent it, though it was but a poor woman’s daughter.’ 

“ She told me,” the poor lady continued, looking 
eagerly in my face — it was now half-past three, as 1 
saw by ilui gir.*at French clock on the mantel piece, 
so that if Sir Nathaniel had come up by the 1 f.m. 
train he would soon be at Shirley House — “she told 
me that it would break down Newton— »New ton is 
Mr. Sliedleigh — if he lost both her and his child 
together, and that he was doing the world good, and 
that nothing must stop his work. You know,” sl»(‘ 
continued, breaking " ofi*, “she married my brother 
because she rather admired his inUllect Ilian him- 
self. 

“She said also T should save a poor child from des- 
titution, and finally she declared that she willed tliat 
her uncle should not have her property— that he was 
wicked and wasteful, and that lier husband ought lo 
have it to <lo good with. 

“ And then, as I heard the ring at the hall-door, and 
as she knew it was the doctor returned, she raised her 



right hand, looked wildly at me, and said — ‘ I command 
— in the name of God.’ 

'SShe never .spoke aloud again. She only whispered 
messages to her husband, and taking the doctor’s head 
between her hands, whispered something to him which 
made tlie poor gentleman tremble. 

“ Then she died as the servants came trooping into 
the house from the school treat. 

1 knew how wrong I had been long before the 
next day. But when I looked at her still face, my 
dear, I could not disobey her ; and I felt more unable 
to oppose her last wishe# wheii our housekeeper, Mrs. 
Biimarty, whispered to me that she looked in her sleep 
iis though had done her duty. 

‘‘1 know how wicked it all wa^, btt as the years 
have rolled on I ho})ed I had done all for the best. 
My brother, when lie came home at tlie end of those 
two days, found a deep coii'^olation in the little child 
— and I could not tell him he was weeping over a 
stranger, 

“1 fell very ill myself, my dear, after the burial, 
and they thought it was grief which had over]>owered 
me.. But I am afraid it was more my conscience than 
my sorrow, though I am sure I loved my sister ver^ 
dearly. 

“As the years have gone on 1 have thought 1 had 
done all for the best. Sir Nathaniel has received a 
large inconn^ y<*arly from me ; for 1 came into a good 
property very soon after Mrs, Shetfteigh’s death. And I 
liave made my will in his favour, ko that he could 
never have been poor through my action — whereas had 
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he joberited the estates he would soon have wasted 
tlieni; for he is quite a prodigal 

“Now you know all. You tell me, my poor 
woman, you wish to save me. How can you V' 

Long before the good lady asked me that woful 
question, I liad liung my head in sorrow and regret. 

Don’t suppose wo detectives have no soft places in 
our hearts because wc are obliged to steel them against 
tlie daily wickedness wo have to encounter. It is 
not long since that one Tom White, a detective of the 
11 Division, was shocked by seeing a young thief, 
wliom he was pursuing, fall ^^cad at his feet. Tom 
White never was the thing after that ; so ho must 
have had some soft place in his heart, poor fellow. 

I confess I w&*s sorry I had shown Sir Nathaniel the 
Liards he now held. 

Could I save her 1 

1 was determined to do my best. 

“Well]” she said, a little wearily, and coming to 
me, she put her hand lightly on my shoulder. 

I confess I never felt a hand rest so heavily upon 
mo, though her touch 'wiis as delicate as that of tlic 
lady she must have always been. 

“ I am very sorry—” I said. 

“ There is no need,” she replied. 

“ And very much ashamed 

‘‘ Why, 'my dear ? You have dono your duty, v»hi\t- 
?ver I may have omilted.” 

“ I would rather Ifc you,” 1 said. 

1 confess these replies of mine wore sentimental for 
L detective. Still, as they were uttered, 1 repeat them. 
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And Jo I as 1 spoke, there came a sudden, fierce, im- 
perious pen I u])on the great gate-bell. 

As 1 glanced at the great clock, and read a quarter 
to four,” 1 felt certain the visitor was Sir Nathaniel 

IJe did not even send a card up; only his name, 
with the statement that lie must sec either Mr. or Miss 
Shedleigli. 

The mail added that he luid replied his master was 
out in the grounds, but that his lady was in the 
house. 

Positively Sir Nabharmel felt himself already so much 
master tliat ho had not waited for ijormission to come 
u]>staii‘s. 

‘‘ Ciood day, Catherine,” said the batonet, entering ; 
“ I heard you were in, and so I did not wait for the 
man coming down again.” 

The coward ! ho was afi*aid she would gain the more 
advantage tlic longer the time before he saw her. 

As he spoke, he glanced at me as though 1 stood his 
enemy, lie had held out his hand to me, taken what 
1 o Herod without remark (like my friend the ring- 
tailed at the gardens), and now he was ready to snarl 
because ho sup])Osed I hud nothing more to give. 

Wlicn the man had left the room, he turned to me 
and said the following words, in as sweet a tone as he 
would have used for inquiring after my health. 

I thought I should find you here, you baggage 1 ’ 

‘‘ Sir !” said I, and I think I was justified in the ex- 
elauiatioii, 

“ Now, you don’t get from mu a rap” he said, still in 
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a sweet voice, but with one of the ugliest countenances 
ever I rcincinber to luive remarked. 

It is certain lie was a miserable tyrant — infinitely 
more dangerous to liis friends (if he bad any) than to 
bis enemies. 

“And wliat have you got to say V’ be asked, turning 
to Miss yiiedleigli. 

“ What have you f she asked, and ber voice was as 
sur])risingly steady as her manner was collected. 

“ You know what I have come for.” 

“ Yes,” she said, quite gently. 

“ So 1 have found you out at last he said. 

It was clear he bad passed me over in the matter as 
though I hal never known of it. 

Hero 1 looke^l at him — perhaps a little keenly — and 
then it was that I noticed the blackness I had marked 
on the 2 >vcvious night round his mouth was still more 
observable as he stood confronting his niece’s sister-in- 
law, and with as ugly a look of victory uj^on his face 
as a man could wear. 

“ One moment 1” Imre 1 interposed with. 

“ Well 1” ho said, .s 2 >eaking sweetly, hut looking at 
me as though 1 was one of the worst kind of dogs. 

I’m not wanted here. I will leave the loom.” 

“You will do 110 such tiling!” said he, brave J 
2 )rcsume because he had but to do with a coiq>le of 
women. 

“ Indeed !” said J, “ take care. You know I’m a 
police-oflicer ; inqiede me in the execution of rny duty 
at your peril. I say I am not wanted here, and I 
think fib to leave the room.” 
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As I moved towards him another change in his face 
became a])pareiit. Wliclhcr it was that he turned 
more generally pallid, and so he looked darker about 
the mouth — or whether the blackness around his lips 
did increase, it is certain that a change occurred. 

]£e stood in my way till I came near him, and then 
he fell back almost as tliough.l had touched him. 

r left the room, but before T did so, I said to ]\1 
Sliodlcigh — I shall be outside. If you call to me 1 
shall hear you. Don’t be afraid of this gentleman.” 
Then 1 left the room. 

A\’hat was said 1 nevitr learnt. 

The need of my attendance was brought about by a 
tecream on the part of the lady, whereupon I thought 

lit to run into the room, where I founfl 

T»ut before I reach that last scone but one in this 
narrative I should make the reader acquainted with 
some observations I made. 

U])oii reaching the corridor beyond tlio room in 
which the 's\ar was to be fought out, 1 found myself 
near a ^^illdow which, with the ordinary eyes of a 
dctoctivo, I knew must be in a plane with the windows 
of the room 1 had just left, simply because the view 
from it was such us 1 had noticed, without much iiiteii- 
tiou of doing so (for ohservatiou of all before him 
becomes a habit with the detective), from those 
oj>ciimgs. 

The whole of these windows looked over the sweep 
before the house, which was enclosed by a wall in 
front, and two heavy solid wooden gates. In each 
gate, however, Avas a wicket, one of which was open, 
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and through it 1 saw the faces of two men who wevo 
peering from the cab, the top of which only I could 
ace beyond the wall and gates. 

Faintly as 1 sa\y their faces, and under such disad- 
vantages, 1 recognised one of them as that of a police- 
man known to me. 

Beyond any question the other individual was also 
an oflicer. 

So, he had shown no sign of mercy. He had not 
sought to compromise with the Shcdloiglis, by having an 
interview with them. Cruel as ho was, ho had brougl.t 
down two policemen with liiir, and it struck me at 
once that it was the time necessary for the procuiiiig 
of these oflifiers which accounted for the half hours 
grace lie had thown before he arrived. To arrest 
uVJiss Sliedleigli at au earlier hour than that at whicli 
now he was [)roceeding to accomplish that act, lit*, 
must have got up early in the morning — a piece of 
severity which, doubtless, he could not force ujion 
himself, though it was to lead the earlier to the exhi- 
bition of his cruelty. 

I had been watcliing the faces through the ojioii 
wintlow — for it was the end of J uly, fine weather — and 
the gatc-w'icket, and -without being seen myself, lor 
about two minutes, when 1 heard the officer I knew say — 
There he is — he’s coming.” 

It wa,s not much above a whisper, but the breeze 
set my w’a.y, and rny cars arc uncommonly fine and 
sliarp ; indeed, 1 believe it is admitted that we women 
detectives arc enabled to educate our iTvo senses to a 
higher pitch than are our male competitors. 



Clearly, the oUioers could sec across ilie gar’dciis, 
.lud round by tlio house over tho grounds, whilst 
1 was only to make observations in an opposite 
direction. 

But in a moment I heard a clear light voice singing 
lowly and sweetly. I recognised it in a moment for 
that of the master of the house. 

There was no sound but the rustle of the light wind 
(twittering tho leaves and ripjding patches of wheat) 
to interfere with his voice, and indeed it seemed to 
me as though the murmur made with his voice a sweet 
cborus. 

lie came round by tlie liouso, the volume of bis 
voice increasing as be did so, and tbeu he passed away 
on the other side, his voice dying awa}®till tho note of 
tlic wind was louder than his hymn. 

The policemen followed him with their sight as far 
as they could, and if you have seen a cat lose a mouse 
you can comprehend the style of look upon the oliicers^ 
faces as their charge went round the corner of his own 
house. 

I sui)po,so this episode had taken up about two 
minutes of time. 

But tills is only guesswork. 

Suddenly a quick, sliar 2 >, shrill scream. 

Thou — silence. 

As 1 heard tho oHioers leaping from the cab and 
cranching over the gravel, T ran forward and broke 
ill ratlier than oiiened tlie door. 

Tberc lay Sir Natliauiel on bis face. 

Two or three yards Uway from him knelt Miss 



Shcdleigb, her hands as tightly clasped as they could 
be, and pressed against the wall. 

I may say at once — ^he was dead. 

Afterwards, when the lady could speak calmly, she 
told me she had been certain it was deatli as he fell. 
She knew the family disease had grasped him — that 
fell heart disease which had killed his brother, which 
had helped in a measure to destroy his niece, Mrs. 
Shcdlcigh. 

She declared she saw upon his face as he fell tljat 
expression which she had seen in death upon the 
countenance of her sistcr-in-la-w, and of that lady’s 
father, at whose bedside she had been at the time of 
his deatli. 4 , 

The ])oliceml?n, I need not say, were in the house 
almost before 1 entered the room, into which they got 
quite as soon as the servants. 

But before they had reached their client’s dead side 
I had found a line of conduct to take. 

The baronet was deceased. Very well — then all 
things were as they were before I told him of what 
was, perhiq)s, his good fortune, though he died over it ; 
fur, from what 1 hoard, I doubt if ho would have ex- 
pired in his own bed but in a government one, had he 
been at liberty much longer to carry on his very bad life. 

This question only stood in my way — 

Had he told the police the exact state of affairs? 

I guessed lie liad refrained from doing so. I felt 
sure he was a man' who would say no more than was 
needed. It could not have been necessary to report 
at the station the history I had given him. 



The course I took will perhaps bo most quickly 
understood by a report of the words I used. 

You may guess that the olbcer of the two who 
knew me was considerably taken aback by linding mo 
in the room when he entered it. 

“Blackman,” said I, when the doctor had been, 
when he had pronounced his opinion (which did not 
take long), and when there was breathing time for the 
housvdiold once more — “ Blackman, what on earth 
were you hero fori' 

“//e brought us.” 

The enqdiasis on “Ae” jdaiuly proved it was the 
dead man which was meant 

“ What did he say 1*' 

“ Why, that he wanted to give his Jn'other and his 
sister-in-law into custody for robbing him,” 

“ Yes — he was mad,” said I. 

Blackman turned all manner of colours. 

“ Lord !” said he, turning at last quite red, ‘^aiul to 
think that though 1. thought him such a queer cus- 
tomer, and the job such a queer Job — to tliink as I 
didn’t SCO that. Of course, 0.1(1 am called O. by the 
force), you is here on that business?” 

“ Precisely,” said 1. 

“ Of course — 7 see it all.” 

“ Of course you do,” said L 

And it is astonishing bow my explanation was 
accepted by all concerned in tlie inquest, and even by 
the general public. 

[I have not much hesitation in telling this tale, how- 
ever, for now, by certain events, no one has been 



wronged hy tlie substituted child/ for she has played 
Jiei* part out in the play of this world.] 

Sir Natluuiiers pocket-book, however, gave me a 
fright, for it contained the addresses of Flemps the 
Ciihnian, and Mr. Geffins the medical student. How- 
ever, Miss Shedleigh was out of the way when the 
Ciibman gave his evidence, she having been a witness 
at the opening inquiry (together with myself), and the 
cabman offering his evidence at the adjourned exami- 
nation. Flemps’s evidence was not full. He had tn 
look at the deceased gentleman for identification, and 
his evidence ran to this effect-^“ Which if ever I sord 
the gent afore, take my badge away and give me three 
niunths.” 

1 was out of the way when this evidence was ad- 
duced, nor did I show myself when the following wit- 
ness, Mr. Gcffins, deposed that he had never seen the 

subject before in life.’' 

Sir NathanieFs medical adviser was called, and I 
have no doubt this gentleman, of great note — for Sir 
Nathaniel would have everything of the best of its 
kind, from Ills medical advisor to his blacking — I have 
no doubt that this gentleman considerably tended to 
close the inquiry quickly. He deposed, with some 
degree of pain evidently, a Condition which gave his 
statement more weight, that the deceased gentleman 
had been suffering for some time from disease of the 
heart — a family complaint ; that this disease had been 
much accelerated in its progress by the loose mode of 
life in which the baronet had lived, and that he had 
warned him only a few previous days to avoid any 



groat excitement, aslt might be dangei-ons. “ I added,” 
said tlio witness, “ that if Sir Nathaniel kept liimaelf 
quiet ho might Jive into a given old age — a result of 
which there was a possibility, but little jirohability.” 

Hearing this evidence, to wliicli was added that of 
the post-mart im examination, I could readily com- 
prehend why his face, and e8])ecially the skin about 
Ills month, assumed such aiipearances as they did eacli 
time 1 saw him j and I could also understand how 
thoroughly well-hited by nature he was to agree with 
his doctor’s direction to avoid excitement. 

It was clear his was a nature where selfishness pro- 
vokes a man, habitually callous and insensible, till his 
natural licentiousness moved and caiaiicd beyTOTT 
himself. 

I say I have no doubt the medical evidence against 
Sir Nathaniel blunted the inquiry — a result not pro- 
ceeding from any wilful hoodwinking* of justice, but 
siraidy from the fact that human judgment must be 
made up of previous impressions. When men hear a 
dead man has been bad, they surely are not so desirous 
of talking over his coffin as tlfby would be did they 
learn he had lived an honourable life. 

The coroner’s ** Oh !” showed how much even an old 
legal official could be impressed by a witness deposing 
•against the gentleman on trial. I know that coroner. 
He is not a very moral man, but he offered that hypo- 
crisy of faultiness, open respect for virtue. 

Miss Shedleigh’s evidence, under Mny direction, Jiad 
been given to the effect that Sir Nathaniel came about 
money matters ; that when he fell he was aboul to 



seek Mr, Shedleigli, and that she had run forward 
entreating him not to carry out his intention. 

And when the coroner and the jury learnt that Sir 
Nathaniel had for some years been sin)])orted by tlie 
Shedleighs, Miss Shedleigh was asked no more ques- 
tions. 

My talc of a ‘‘Tenant for Life’ is done. It has 
been told to show how sinqde a thing may load to 
most important consequences. Had I not taken tliat 
ride in Flenips’s cab on a Sunday, I never could liave 
learnt that Sir Nathaniel Shirley was the actual heir 
to the Shirley estates. 

However, I am glad the * baronet never possessed 

When the Jittlo girl died (about eight months 
since) Mr. Shedleigh gave up the estates to the nrxt 
heir after Sir Nathaniel, As it had never been proved 
that the child was not his, he by law was Tenant for 
Life ; but lie waved his right, not because ho liau 
learnt the secret of his sister’s life — for we kept it to 
ourselves — but because he felt that the only owner of 
the Shirley property^ should be one who claimed to be 
of the Shirley pedigree. 

So it all came right at last, and no man was punished 
in order to procure justice. 



OEOEOY. 


I AM about to relate here a tale which, as far as in- 
tricacy goes, has little to recommend it. But though 
it is a narrative of plain-sailing, I am inclined to give 
it a place here, because it once again illustrates pretty 
clearly how often it happens that popular and perhaps 
justly-grounded beliefs arc in practice contradicted. 

It is generally believed that a detect jyy 
taken in. There is no greater error ii^reiai<iou lo wie 
pc lice force. Once get the confidence of an individual 
Df the liome-TilrfiBS — and I kno"^ U^n (or woman) so 
?r nly and persistently deceivei /ant you that it 
is not often we yield our conhd -0, but when we do 
the action is perfect. 

Then again, it is geneifiiJiij^ supposed that boys in 
their crime are audacious rathe/ than cunning. This 
is a great error. The cunning of a boy-criminal is 
generally brilliant. 

Again, it is frequently stated that the yov^ in 
crime suffer a good deal more from remorse thad, their 
brethren in rascality of a riper age. This is a belief 
which is not always borne out in. practice. 

I give this narrative because it combines, in a very 
simple form, the facts of a deceived detective, a cunning 
boy, and a young criminal quite destitute of remorse. 

7 



The deceived detective was myself. 

The cunning boy was Georgj^ 

The young and utterly remorseful criminal, Georgy. 

As I said before, Georgy is not the hero of a good 
plot ; but perhaps his tale is worth hearing never- 
theless, as showing what can be done by nineteen years 
md a cool hand. , 

This George Lejune was a dashing young gentleman 
indeed, and charming also. You could not be in the 
3 ompany of the boy for half an hour without taking a 
liking to him. 

Bright-eyed, bright-lipped, ^laughing, clever (in his 
way), earnest, and upon the whole gentlemanly, he 
X « sunerior kind of lad. 

.u the was fairly modest ; and during the 
few shor^^** T^knew him, I never found out th'^t 
he had anyl;; 

He dissipad.^'*" was too healthy- 

looking for that.^^^'^e <>“1^ Approach to, ^ness 
which I observed w^® ^^^^"‘and then a tenaency to 
Elansom cabs, which I hear roll up to the 

liouse next door after I had^^t^ .^ie to bed. 

I taxed him once with the cabs, but he had so good 
^ dismissed those vehicles from 

at once. 

^'fm see,” said he, «I don’t pay full fare, or an-- 
/hmg like it. I wait till a cab is going my way, $ ‘ 
hen I ^ cabby a tanner or a bob ; and so I ride home 
<ur next door to nothing.’* 

What could be plainer than that statement 1 Only 
t wasn’t true. 



aEonoT. 


ao • 

Then, again, when lie told me that though he made 
hut thirty shillings a week, he had it all to spend in 
pocket-money, as his mother had an annuity, that was 
anans^^er to his being wolh dressed, and to his sj)end- 
ing a little money. For upon thirty shillings a week 
pocket-money, you can have a cTecent coat to wear and 
carry clean gloves. Thirty shillings a week pocket- 
money — a plain statement enough. 

Only it wasn’t true. 

[ was living at the timO (on business) at a small 
house at the east-end of London, and next door to 
the young man’s nioUier. I took a liking to the boy 
from bis turning out earl/ of a morning, and singing^., 
like a lark as he looked at his .A'S 'anU fed his 
linnets. 1 defy yon, if you have an> iieart, to mark a 
handsome boy, blithe, frank, and courteous, and not 


uiiciii i^i’iday, 

>w*.uxi wouiti nave !‘a>9n. abused within twenty -four; 
hours, or at their expiral^Von ; whereas by choosing 
Friday he got nearly three days’ clear start before he 
was missed at his oflico, or any warning ol his dcpai*- 
ture from his innocent mother could reach the city 
establishment. 

In my detective experience I have come across much 
fine delicate management, but I never encountered an 
instance of * more decided and well plotted rascality 
than that of George Lejunc, 
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It is true he sometimes came home late, hut T argued 
with myself that Bow was a long way from the theatres, 
and that he might he in the habit of going half-price 
to the pit. 

But one evening, when I was at the house of his 
mother, who did not appear to he superabundantly 
well off, I confess the hoy did startle me by appearing 
with what w^s evidently a diamond ring set open, and 
circling his little finger. 

“ Dear me, Georgy ! says his mother,” “ what a fine 
ring you’ve got there. You’ve been wasting your 
money again. What is the tise .pf your working extra 
time and making extra money if you spend it so 
wastetiiii)' ^ 

“ Indeed !” I said, ** he must have given quite a 
handsome amount for that ring — it is a diamond.” 


moi 

xne nrm was careic^Tu money matiera — m'eJy 
checking its banker’s bftjk. This the veiy young 
gttitloman discovered almost directly he had taken 
possession of his office-stool, and, it is possible, at once 
ho made up a felonious mind. I should add that he 
was not altogether more than three months in tho 
employment of the firm he robbed. 

The whole of the large embezzlements ycre effected 
within two months of -his absquatulation. Ilis plan 
was marvellously simple, but ingenious. 



“ Well, mother, I can’t help that ; but the lieu- 
tenant said I was a very jolly fellow, and he gave me 
the ring/’ 

As I said before, this was on the Monday. 

He was only nineteen. 

On the Friday following, as I learnt afterwards, he 
said to his mother at breakfast — 

9 

Mam dear, you must give mo a kiss after break- 
fast, because you wont sec me till to-morrow.” 

My dear Georgy,” I am quite sure she replied, 
“ where are you going 2” 

“ Oh, the Duns have asked me to their uncle’s to 
dinner, and it’s ten miles out of town, and they will 
^ivc me a bed.” 

So he kissed his mother. “ My v*e^^ said she, as 
light-hearted as ever he kissed mo, he W£nt out 
and talked to the 
flowers 
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When Saturday morning came Iio waa not misaed 
because it was supposed that lie would go straiglit to 
office from the hospitable country house. 

Therefore it was onJf when the mother had waited 
up all Saturday night and Sunday morning had arrived, 
that any distinct notion would be come at that perhaps 
something had happened. 

But now it was Sunday/ and upon that day the 
innocent mother could give no warning of the actual 
state of things, no warning, that is, at iliQ office of iho 
boys employers. So another day passed, and it was only 
on Monday morning that the firm got their shock. 

For Georgy,” the gay, singing'lad of nineteen, had 
•r-ivaged matters so well both at homo and abroad, 
that no )i9ion of the truth could be taken at the 
Monday. 

s little arrangemev^ 
th 


u-uook. 


■‘uyin the 




aud have it altered ” 
“ Yes, sir,’' 

He would then have 
again. 

His true he would have had a 

was a risk he ran. 


gone, and never come hack 
poor start, but that 


«'l'“ I o.me to u,o i 



The whole busiiiess was so plausible — the visit to 
the country on the Friday, the permission for a couple 
of hours* grace the next morning, and finally, the 
request for the month*s small salary, wore all so 
rational and all so agreeing in themselves, that there 
was no room for suspicion — not even for that of a 
detective. 

Now mark how well the plan was laid. 

He had got clear till the Saturday at noon. Theu 
he was not expected till noon on Saturday. But the 
office, in common with most others, was closed on 
a Saturday at two ; therefore, wlien the closing hour 
for the week came,*Georgy would but be two hours 
behindhand, a space of time which might be accounted 
for by supposing he had missed a tvuin. 

This was the literal construction put upon his 
absence, and therefore the firm went home with a 


soon friendly with the moth> ' - anrt Unamg au. . , 
idain, simple-hearted woman, . ^vas frequently in her 
house wljenever my business wliludi admit of my taking 
an liour to myself. 

“ I’m afraid Georgy spends too much money,” said 
she to me one night. 

And so I, the detective, who by such a speech should 
have been put upon my guard at once, I said — 

“ No, Mrs. Lejune, the boy doesn’t. He is young, 
and while he keeps his eyes bright and his spirits up, 
you need not be afraid,” 
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Of course within an hour of suspicion being raised, 
it came out that there were defalcations. Before the 
•day was out a deficit of nearly X300 was discovered ; 
the existence of which deficit was clearly attributable 
to the young man. 

He had deceived every soul about him — me amongst 
the rest. 

At any moment during the previous two months he 
had been liable to be taken into custody; at any 
moment he might have found himself ruined for life, 
and yet, to my certain knowledge, he was apparently 
happy, and evidently healthy, bright*eyed, and bright- 
*')ped to the veiy last. 

^he young man could not have had any comprehen- 
sion of morality, and, at the game time his bodily 
health must have been wonderful. 

Of course the veiy pretty facts spread with great 


Saturday (the next day) at noon. 

The firm, or rather its representative, gave way, 
being a sufiiciently easy-going man. 

“ Oh, by the way,” says Georgy, ‘^as I’m going in 
the country, sir, 1 may want a little money — if you 
will give me a cheque for the month 1 shall be glad.” 

Oh, certainly,” says the principal, and I have no 
doubt ibe request for that poor little cheque helped to 
put off the uneasiness that principal was to loel sooner 
or latgr. 



My readers may know that it is tht some time 
city, when paying into the bank, to send A not been 
the amount tp be put to the account of t 
which amount is the total of the bills, <t only quite 
gold, and silver paid in — such items bel am quite 
separately, and the whole added together. 

This draft, of money to be paid in, Avas niacfor all 
the cashier of the office honoured by the young Ltyun 
and then Georgy became the porter to the bank. His 
operation was very simple — suppose the draft stood 
thus : — 

€it]i 

’ LIMITED. 


Credit 


186 


Bank Notes ^0 

Country Notes 40 


And his companion.^, his fellow-clerks, and also my- 
self, lie had blinded the statement that he had all 
the money ho earned to s[ieiid ou himself, his mother 
being in the receipt of an annuity. 

The annuity statement — as a statement — was strictly 
true, but he neglected to add that the income did not 
go beyond seven pounds ten per amnim. 

This cxplaiiatiou had of eouKo served to coA^er his 
ordinary expenses, But he had to manage to avoid ex- 



hibitiag any remarkable flush of cash before his eom- 
l>anioiis. lie would neve’' spend more than they. 
This was ascertained beyond any question. 

But as the slow discoveries of the police were pieced 
together, it came out clearly enough, that when alone, 
or ill company who were not aware of his actual 
circumstances, he would launch out into handsome 
extravagances, always, however, liking to have some- 
thing for his money. 

He would take a private box, it appeared, after a 
nice quiet dimier at the Tavistock — which he rather 
patronized than otherwise — or he would take his ease 
in a stall at the Italian, dressing at the Tavistock. 
Ho had much musical taste. 

The opera or play* over, he would take a quiet chop, 
it appeared, at Evans’s, where he was rather looked 
upon as a gentleman. Then taking a fast cab homo 
to Bow he would to bed, and rise cheerfully, and to 
all aunearanop« roTiteatedly, to coarse coffee and thick 

hipli ’-’ain breakfast the 

rigid ecoiJoj-i^ 

1 doubt if anybody ‘^n^pected (Jre 9 rge Lejunc. 
When he was found out there was no need for sus- 
picion. 

Ho spent his money, or rather his employers’, so 
judiciously, that nobody could suspect him. Eor in- 
stance — he liad one pair of opera-glasses which were 
left £|t the Tavistock, and another pair at an establish- 
ment. much affected •oy him — a place 1 will call Ag- 
gerney Vick — an establishment which is not much 
to look at, but whci'c you can pay half-sovereigns to 



SCO pri 70 -fights, or running matches, or walking en- 
counters. 

I have heard that he would take his lorgnettes and 
seat at this place with the air of a self-conscious and 
well-bred prince. 

There was no blague about him. He did everything 
ill a gentlemanly and an eUpctive manner. He was 
always brilliantly civil, courteous, attractive, and 
never exceeded the margin of good language, while ho 
bore with much friendly patience the strong expres- 
sions of others. 

And to think that all these social good qualities 
should end in his printed descri])tion all over the 
walls of London — his height, the colour of his hair, 
eyes, and finally, the statement (which was emi- 
nently untrue) that he had a slightly Jewish cast of 
countenance. 

He had appropriated the money he had taken in 


The last appropriation was the most audacious, and 
this he covered with the meek request that as he 
was going into the country ho should be glad of liis 
month’s salary. 

On the Thursday, so great was the laxity evident 
in the conduct; of affairs at tlm office, no smaller a 
sum in gold (Georgy was too wi^ at any time to take 
anything but gold, though it is evident he was too 
luxurious a rascal to be bored with a weight of metal, 



for it was found out lift exchanged his gold for notes 
in several instances) — no less a sum in gold than 
£75 was left uubanked and in the office safe. 

Georgy was last in the office, after the others had 
gone, and he showed this gold to a friend — one of those 
to whom the police were so specially unobliging after 
the catastrophe — comineiLting upon the bad manage- 
ment which allowed such a sum to remain at the office. 

3t went next morning. 

Wherever he passed that evening, it is very clear 
he plotted those next days’ performances, which ended, 
as far as he wn\s concerned, so successfully. It is 
possible he saw that the game could not be carried on 
much longer, that the difference between the cash 
and bank-books must terminate in discovery, and tlu' 
result be his fall. Therefore, no doubt he argued, as 
there was a good golden haul in £75, it was a ffno 
onnnvfixuitv to l>e off. as the next day was Friday. 


gold to the bank. He forged iiis unui;, jiv paid *.x 
the money this time without any nice reference to 
figures, he left the pass-book to be made up, he re- 
turned to the ofiice (in all probability with the gold in 
his jiocket) ho asked for his leave of absence till two 
o’clock the next day, as he was going in the country. 
Then he suggested a '^keque for his month’s money, 
with the idea, it may be presumed, of getting all he 
could, and then he said good day, sir.” And went. 

I believe the business of that four pound clieque as 



the month’s wages was a more difficult pill to swallow 
on the part of the principal than any bolus in the case. 

It waxS so cool,” he said. 

l5ut Georgy being now safe for three days, the ac- 
cusing bank-book being at the bank, and ho himself 
Iiaving laid his little plans so cleverly, he was in no 
hurry to quit the city; aiid,judeed, to set out the 
l)etter, he went round to his usual dining place and 
had a very festive little lunch, finishing up with black 
coffee after the French fashion. 

He was in no hurry to go. 

Here ho was very gay, brilliant, charming, setting 
out he was going down into the country to dine with 
Lieutenant Dun. He was very gay with Amelia, the 
waitress, and gave her a florin for herself. 

He chatted with all those he knew, and he made 
several small engagements for the following week, and 
one for Sunday to hear his favourite preacher — a Mr. 
Mellow. 

Ihen he went, gay to the last, nodding through the 
piste glass window, and showing some of the very hand- 
"■ome«t teeth in the city. 

He had deceived every one. 

He had told me and others his mother left him his 
money to spend as he liked — on the contrary she was 
poor, and took three-fourths of it. 

He informed his mother what money he spent was 
the result of overtime; he had nj^Ver been paid for 
overtime. 

He had given his friends to understand he had eight 
pounds a month; he was paid four. 



He spent modestly before his old friends — wlien he 
was by himself lie would pay a guinea for a stall at the 
opera, and a similar sum before taking possession of 
that stall, as the price of a dinner. 

But the most fallen trait in his character was the 
appropriation of the diamond ring. 

The detectives beginr^^ing to make inquiries, the name 
of Lieutenant Dun, as a gentleman who had given 
Georgy a diamond ring, was mentioned. The lieu- 
tenant was found out, and then he discovered where 
his diamond ring had gone to. 

This cheerful Georgy had left the card-party to which 
reference has been made, ami gone into a bedroom, and 
after coolly taking the ring off the glass, he had re- 
turned to the card-table and played more cheerfully 
than ever. 

“ I do assure you,” said the lieutenant’s brother to 
me — for the sake of the mother I had made some in- 
quiries — I do assure you he ate quite a handsome 
supper (he having the jewel in his pocket all the tir 
and he must have been perfectly at his ease, because 
remember his discussing, with perfect justice, the merits 
of two varieties of cream in our sov^UJ^ 

Just think of it. He was so fallen that he could 
even appropriate a ring, and yet he must have cared 
much for the world’s opinion or he never could have 
taken such pains to charm it. 

He got clean aw^y. 

I have given ‘this nan’ative as an instance of the 
error of the absurd belief that young men when they 
are guilty can be neither cunning nor cheerful, and tlr 



itlier mistake which lies in the belief that a detective 
is never hoodwinked. 

Tiie city police got to Gravesend three hours after 
Georgy had left that town. 1 never had any doubt 
about him being George after hearing what the boat- 
man said when describing the lad. He added — “ Ho 
was a main fine young gcntlenian, werry taking and 
smiling, and with a diamiint ring on his finger, an’ as 
1 was rowin’ on him he steered his hand out Lunnon- 
ways, an’ he says, says he, ‘ There’s a many there ’ud 
like to sec me.’ ” 

Well, he got away. I am afraid he will not make a 
figure in .the world, but I* am pretty certain of this, 
that he will be moderately happy wherever he goes, 
iud will not he over-much troubled with his con- 


science. 



THE UNRAVELED MYSTERY. 

WE; meaning thereby society, are frequently in the 
habit of looking at a successful man, and while survey- 
ing him, think how fortunate he has found life, how 
chances have opened up to him, and how lucky he has 
been in drawing so many prizes. 

We do not, or we will not, see the blanks which ho 
may have also drawn. We look at his success, think- 
ing of our own want of victories, shut our eyes to his 
failures, and envy his good fortune instead of emu- 
lating his industry. For my part I believe that no 
position or success comes without that personal hard 
work which is the medium of genius, I never will 
believe in luck. 

When this habit of looking at success and shutting 
our eyes to failure is exercised in reference, not to a 
single individual, but to a body, the danger of coming 
to a wrong conclusion is very much increased. 

This argument is very potent in its application to 
the work of the detective. Because there are many 
capital cases on record in which the detective has been 
the mainspring, people generally come to the conclu- 
sion that the detective force is made up of indivi- 
duals pi more than the average power of intellect and 
sagacity. 



Jusi as the successful man iu any profession says 
nothing about his failures, and allows his successes to 
speak for themselves, so the detective foi'ce experiences 
no desire to publish its failures/ while in reference to 
successes detectives are always ready to supply the re- 
porter with the very latest particulars. 

In fact, the public see the ♦right side on^y of the 
police embroidery, and have no idea what a complica- 
tion of mistakes and broken threads there arc on the 
wrong. 

ISTay, indeed, the public in their admiration of the 
public successes of the detective force very generously 
forget their public failures, which in many instances 
are atrocious. 

To what cause this amiability can be attributed it is 
perhaps impossible to say, but there is a great proba- 
bility that it arises from the fact that the public have 
generally looked upon the body as a great public safe- 
g\iard — an association great at preventing crime. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the detective 
force is certainly as far from perfect as any ordinary 
legal organization in England. 

But the reader may ask why I 'Commit myself to 
this statement, damaging as it is to my profession. 

My answer is this, that in my recent days such a 
parliamentary inquiry (of a very brief nature, it must 
be conceded) has been made into the uses and customs 
of the detective force, as must ha\^e led the public to 
believe that this power is really a formidable one, as it 
affects not only the criminal world but soopty in 
general. 





It had appeared as though the English detectives 
were in the habit of prying into private life, and as 
though no citizen were free from from a system of spy- 
doin, which if it ex\isted would be intolerable, but 
which has an existence only in imagination. 

It is a great pity that the minister who replied to 
the inquiry should have so faintly shown that the com- 
plaint was faint, if not altogether groundless. 

I do hot suppose the public will believe mo with 
any great amount of faith, and simply because 1 am 
an interested party 3 yet I venture to assert that the 
detective forces as a body are weak ; that they fail in 
the majority of the cases brought under their super- 
vision ; and finally, that frequently their most suc- 
cessful cases have been brought to perfection, not by 
their own unaided endeavours so much as by the use 
of facts, frequently stated anonymously, and to which 
they make no )*eference in finally giving their evidence. 
This evidence starts from the statement, from infor- 
mation I received.” Those few words frequently en- 
close the secret which led to all the after operations 
which the detective deploys in description, and with- 
out which secret his evidence would never have been 
given at all. 

The public, especially that public who have experi- 
enced any pressure of the continental system of police, 
and who shudder at the remembrance of the institu- 
tion, need have no fear that such a state of things 
municipal can ever exist in England. It could not be 
attemj^ted as the force is organized, and it could not 
meet with success were the constitution of the detec- 
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tive system invigorated, and in its reformed clmracter 
pressed upon English society, for it would be detected 
at once as unconstitutional, and resented accordingly. 

With these remarks T wily to the statement I 
have to make concerning my part, that of a female 
detective, in the attempt to elucidate a criminal mys- 
tery which has never been cleared up, which from the 
mode in which it was dealt with, mn little chance of 
being discovered, and which will now* never be ex- 
plained. 

The simple facts of the case, and necessary to be 
known, are these : — 

One morning, a Thames boatman found a carpet-bag 
resting on the abutment of an arch of one of the 
Thames bridges. This treasure-trove being opened, 
was found to contain fragments of a human body — no 
head. 

The matter was put into the hands of the police, an 
inquiry was made, and nothing came of it. 

This result was very natural. 

There was little or no intellect exercised in relation 
to the case. Facts were collected, but the deductions 
that might have been drawn from them were not 
made, simply because the right men were not set to 
work to — to sort them, if I may be allowed that 
expression. 

The elucidation, as offered by mo at the time, and 
which was in no way acted upon, was due — I confess 
it at first starting — not to myself, but to a gentleman 
who put me in possession of the means of submitting my 
iiltimate theory of the case to the proi>er authorities. 



I was seated one night, studying a simple case 
enough, but which called for some plotting, when a 
gentleman api)lied to see me, with whom I was quite 
willing to have an iiterview, though I did not even 
remotely recognise the name on the card which was 
sent ill to me. 

As of course I am ^ not permitted to publish his 
name, and as a false one would be useless, I will call 
him Y . 

He told me, in a few clear,, curt words, very much 
like those of a detective high in office, and who has 
attained his position by hia,.own will, that he knew I 
was a detective, and wanted to consult with me. 

Oh, very well, if I am a detective, you can consult 
with me. You have only yourself to please.” 

He then at ouce said that he had a theory of the 
Bridge mystery, as he called it and as I will call it, and 
that he wanted this theory brought under the con- 
sideration of the people at Scotland Yard. 

So far I was cautious, asking him to sjieak. 

He did so, and I may say at once that at the end of 
a minute I threw off the reserve I had maintained and 
became frank and outspoken with my visitor. 

I will not here reproduce his words, because if I did 
so I should afterwards have to go through them in 
order to interpolate my own additions, corrections, or 
excisions. 

It is perhaps sufficient to say that his entire theory 
was based upon grounds relating to his profession as a 
medical man. Therefore, whenever a statement is 
made in the following nan’ative which smacks of the 



sui^ery, a similar prooosai«];Tants, landlady, or 

while, on the o-«s:h with the calf, tlad. how certain it 
elusions drawn from’ ■ 

I shall therefore put Su to /e drawn fyom le, 
various times in the shape, ot . (i.eir condition tliat 
whole of them, with the final addi.j j,j t},p 
in tlieir proper places, tliougbltliey 
at the very commencement of the argumep^. 

As our statement stood, as it was submittea 
authorities, so now it is laid before the public, offic* 
form and unnecessary details alone being excised. 

1. The mutilated fragments did not when placed • 
together form anything* like an entire body, and the 
head wiis wanting. 

The first fact which struck the medical man was 
this, that the dissection had been effected, if not with 
learning, at least with knowledge'. The severances 
were nob jagged, and apparently the joints of the body 
had not been guessed at. The knife had been used 
with some knowledge of anatomy, • 

The inference to be drawn from these facts was this, 
that whoever the murderer or homicide might b(‘, 
either he or an acces^y, either at or after the fact, 
was infcreutially an educated man, from the simple 
discovery that there was evidence ho knew something 
of a profession (surgery) which presu})poses education. 

Now, it is an ordinary rule, in cases of murder 
where there are two or more criminals, that these are 
of a class. 

That is to say, you raiely find educated men (I am 
referring here more generally to England) combine 
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enough, but which called for some presupposes 

gentleman applied to see me, v^-cepted, or allowed to 

willing to hare an il^terv^‘‘‘’ ^hen has to be cou- 

remotely recogidsc the -unship generally maintains the 
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. « .\^erh, a &iire evidence of most widely- 
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name, ar 
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N^ery well. Now, where do we stand in reference to 
the Bridge case, wliile accepting or allowing the above 
suppositions ? 

We arrive at this conclusion : — 

That the* state of the mutilated fragments leads to 
the belief that men of some education wei*e the 
murderers, 

2 . The state of the tissue of the flesh of the inuti- 
tilatod fragments showed that the murder had been 
committed by the use of the knife. 

This conclusion was very easily arrived at. 

There is no need to inform the public that the blood 
circulates tlirougb the whole system of veius and 
arteries in about tbreo minutes, or tluit nothing will 
])reveiit blood from coagulating almost immediately it 
has left ibe veins. To talk of streams of blood is to 
s])eak absurdly. 

If, therefore, an artery is cut, and the heart con- 
tinues to beat for a couple of minutes after the wound 
is made, the blood will be almost pumped out of the 
body, and the flesh, after death, will in a]>pearance 
bear that relation to ordinary flesh that veal does to 



ordinary beef — a similar process<»^vants, landlady, or 
been gone through with the calf, thxl, how certain it 
the body of its blood. ' ave been fol- 

What was the conclusion to pe drawn from le. 
that the fragments showed by their condition that 
murdered man had been desyoyed by the use of the 
knife 1 

The true conclusion stood thus — that ho was mur 
dcred by foreigners. 

For if we examine a hundred consecutive murders 
and homicides, committed in England by English 
people, we shall hud that the percentage of deaths 
from the use of the kni^ is so small as barely to call 
for observation. Strangling, beating, poisoning (in a 
minor degree) — these are the modes of murder adopted 
in England. 

The conclusion, then, may stand that the murder 
was committed by foreigners. 

1 am aware that against both the conclusions at 
which T have arrived it might be urged that educated 
and uneducated men have been engaged in the same 
crime; and secondly, that murders by the knife are 
perpetrated iu England. 

But in all cases of mystery, if they are to be solved 
at all, it is by accepting probabilities as certaiutic‘S, so 
hir as acting upon them is concerned. 

3. There was further evidence than supposition to 
show that the remains were those ofTi foreigner. 

This evidence is divided into a couple of branches. 
The first depends upon the evidence of the pelves, or 
hipbones, which formed abortion of the fragments; 
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gentleman 
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and Englishmen, and o\ie which may be seen in the 
Soho district any day — tkat while the hips of foreigners 
are wider than those of Englishmen, foreign shoulders 
are not so broad as English; hence it results that 
while foreigners, by reason of the contrasty look gene- 
rally wider at the hips than shoulders, Englishmen, 
for the greater part, look wider at the shoulders than 
the hips. 

This distinction can best be observed in contrasting 
French and English, or Gorman and English soldiery, 
Hei’o you find it so extremely evident as not to admit 
discussion. 

Now, was there any evidence in the fragments to 
svhich this comparative international argument could 
apply ? 

Yes. 

The medical gentleman Avho examined the fragments 
deposed that they belonged to a slightly-built man. 
Then followed this remarkable statement, that the hi[) 
bones, or pelves, were extremely large. 

The second branch of this evidence, relating to the 
skin, may now set out. 

The report weflt on to say that the skin was covered 
with long, strong, straight black hairs. 

Now it is very remarkable that the skin should 
exhibit those appearances which arc usually associated 


remarkei by any one of experience that 
distinctiv^ difference between foreigners 



with strength, while the i'^ther servants, landlady, or 
the fragments belonged to a sfx^isted, how certain it 

It strikes the most ordinary tinnld have been fol- 
his experience tells him that slight, wea people, 
are generally distinguishable »r weak and ^ 

Most men at once recognise Ihe force of the poAhat 
description of Samson’s strength lying in his hair. 

There is, then, surely something contradictory in the 
slight build, , and the long, strong black hair, if we 
judge from our ordinary experience. But if we carry 
our experience beyond the ordinary, if we go into a 
Fi’ench or Italian eating-house in the Soho district, it 
will be found that scarcely a man is to be found who 
is destitute of strong hair, for the most part black, upon 
the face. It need not be added that hair thickly grow- 
ing on the face is presumptive proof that the enth'e 
skin possesses that faculty, the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet excepted.* 

Now follows another intricate jiiece of evidence. 
The hairs are stated to be long, black, and strong — 
that is to say, black, thick, and without any curl in 
them. 

Any man who, by an hospital experience, has seen 
many English human beings, will agree with me that 
the body hair here in England is rarely black, rarely 
long, and generally with a tendency to curl. 

Now, go to the French and Italian cafes already re- 
ferred to, and it will be found that tlie beards you shall 
see are black, very strong, and the hairs individually 
straight. 

* It should be here again pointed out tliat it is to the doctor 
that these physiological remarks are to be attributed. 
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and Fragments. The evidence of the 

g^i^aients, therefore, goed problematically to prove that 
the murdered man wan an educated foreigner, stabbed 
to death by one or more educated foreigners. 

Now, what evidence can be offered which can support 
this theory ? 

Much. 


In the first place, the complaints of the French 
Government to England, and the results of those com- 
plaints, very evidently show that London is the resting- 
place of many determined foreigners. In fact, it is a 
matter beyond all question, that London has at all 
times been that sanctuary for refugees from which 
they could not be torn. 

Hence London has always been the centre of foreign 
exiled disaffection. 


Then if it can be shown that foreign exiled dis- 
affection is given to assassination, it stands good that 
we have here in London foreigners who are ready to 
assassinate. 


Experience shows that this tendency to assassinate 
on the part of foreign malcontents is a common under- 
standing amongst them. There is no need to refer to 
the attempts upon the life of the Emperor of the 
French, upon the life of the father of the late King of 
Naples — there is no need to point out that in the 
former cases the would-be assassins have lived in 



London, aua nave genem »crv£Wit», aiiuumujr, ur 
required is, to talk of tyilhad fisted, how certain it 
foreigners you may meet, g'dny would have been fol- 
It will be found that the ordina/jf these people, 
to a tyranv is, not that he shall be t. 
will of the people, but by thepct of asS^e police that 

This theory is the natural result, possil valuable, 
absence of power in the people which we^ay that 
possess. We take credit to ourselves for abh<5^ffaii‘ 
assassination in reference to tyrants; but it sho^r 
never be forgotten that here wo have no need ot 
assassination — the mere will of the people (when 
it is exerted) being quite enough to carry away all 
opposition. 

Once admit assassination as a valuable aid in destroy- 
ing tyranny, and you recognise by inference its general 
value as a medium of justice and relief. 

Now apply the argument to the treachery of a 
member of a secret society, and you will comprehend 
the suggestion that the murdered man was a member 
of a secret political society, w-ho was either false, or 
supposed to be false, to the secret society to which he 
belonged. 

The question now arises — are there foreign secret 
societies established in London? 

Have they an existence abroad? Unquestionably. 
Even liere in open England there are a dozen secret 
societies of a fellowship-like character — Masons, and 
Foresters, and Odd Fellows, &c, &c. 

And if foreigners have secret societies abroad, in 
spite of the police, why not here, where they have 



perfect liberty to form as manjr secret societies as they 
likel 

Where has the money come from which has rigged 
out various pennil^'men, and sent them on the Con- 
tinent to assassm^ thit or that potentate? 

The inference is good that the money is found by 
secret socie^arians. Where else could it come from ? 
Exiles^^ personally are not rich ; but if twenty eco- 
^o^lcal professors save two pounds a-piece in six 
Months, there i§ forty pounds to be applied to a 
purpose. 

Is there any solid evidence beyond that of the 
fragments to suggest tliat the murdered tuan was a 
foreigner ? There is. 

In the- first place, the state of those fragments showed 
that death had been recent — say, within two days. 

Now, was any man missing during those two days 
who was in any way suggestively identifiable with 
the dead man ? 

If so, no application was made to the police. 

Now, if the dead man were an Englishman, and all 
who knew him were not implicated in his death (a 
most unlikely supposition), it seems pretty evident 
that the discovery of the murder following so swiftly 
on the fact, some clue to the mystery must have been 
gained. 

Granted the supposed Englishman had no relations 
in London (for it must be accepted as certain that the 
murder was committed in town, it being hardly within 
the bounds of possibility to suppose that the remains 
were brought into London to hide) — granted he had no 



friends, he must have had either servants, landlady, or 
employers. If any of these had fisted, how certain it 
is that the publicity of the crimjf would have been fol- 
lowed by some inquiries by some of these people. 

Not one was made. ♦ 

Not any evidence was off /red to the q)olicc that 
could for a moment be looked upon as valuable, 
although it is not i)ci'haps going too far to say that 
every soul in London who could comprehend the affair 
had heard of and talked it over within twenty-four 
liours of its discovery, thanks to the power andj ex- 
tension of the press.* 

But sec how thoroughly this absence of all inquiry 
will fall in with the • murdered man having been a 
foreign refugee resting in tliis country. 

Firstly — these refugees lodge together, and make so 
free with each other’s lodgings, and visit so frequently 
and so generally, that an English landlady would have 
some difficulty in telling who was and who was not lier 
lodger. It would be most unlikely that she would 
miss a foreigner who had been staying with her foreign 
lodger some weeks. Hence it might readily happen 
that a man having no locality with which he could be 
identified, no suspicion would be aroused by his absence 
from any particular place. 

Then see how this supposed poverty of lodging 
would accord with a refugee who, broken down by 

* I point out as an instance the lato case of poisoning a wife 
and children in a cab. Ttie culprit was discovered within twenty- 
four hours of the publication of the crime, and by several people 
in no way connected with the family in which the catastrophe 
occurred. 



want, might betray liis society in order to gain bread, 
by selling their secre\ s to his home-police. 

Or, oil tlie other ha;id, he might be an actual police 
spy, sent by his government to jilay the refugee and 
the poverty-stricken wetch, in order the bettor to 
penetrate the secrets ol^ conspirators. 

Thou mark how all chance of recognition is avoided 
by the absence of the head. In disposing of the 
fragments, and slinging them over the bridge by moans 
of a rope, it was intended silently to drop the ugly 
burden into the Thames. The idea of the bag resting 
on the abutment of the bridge could never have entered 
into the precautionary measures perfected by the mur- 
derers, and yet the necessity of strict secresy was made 
wonderfully evident in tlie fact of the head being kept 
back. 

For what purpose? Probably that the chief actors 
in the murder might be sure of its destruction — pei- 
chance that it might be forwarded to the president of 
a secret society, that the death of the traitor might 
be proved beyond all dispute. 

Another very im])ortant line of consideration is the 
inquiry why such a means of disposing of the remains 
as that taken was adopted. It will be remarked that 
the objectionable process of cutting up the body had 
to be gone through, and that then the dangerous act 
of carrying or riding with a bag of human remains 
through the streets to the river had to be effected. 
And effected hi the night time, when it must be noto- 
rious to all parties the police are particularly alert in 
inquiring into the nature of the parcels carried past 



them. It will frequently happen iliat the police stop 
and justiflahly examine heavy packages which they 
find being carried in the streets dtiring the night. 

The encountering of all tliese enormous risks, to say 
nothing of the fear of interruption during the final act 
of lowering the car] »et-hag, all go to presuppose that 
the murderers wcu'c unable to disposh of the body in 
any loss hazardous manner. 

What is the mode in which murderers usually seek 
to hide the more awful traces of- their guilt in the 
shape of the murdered man? They generally adopt 
the simplest and safest mode — hiding under the ground. 

A body buried ten feet^in the ground, even though 
in the close cellar of a house, would give no warning 
of the hidden secret. A body buried in quicklime, 
under similar circumstances, would give no warning, 
though only four or three feet below the surface. 

]>urial is the most evident and simplest mode of 
disi)Osing of a dead body. How is it, then, tliat the 
murderers in question did not bury, and I’an a series 
of frightful risks, which resulted in the discovery of 
tlic remains? 

The answer is obvious — they had no means of 
burial. In other words, the murder being done in a 
house where there was no command of the ground 
floor it was impossible to bury the body, and so it had 
to be disposed of in some other way. The inference 
therefore, is, that the occupier of the place was a 
lodger — not a householder. 

Now make inquiries in the Soho district and yon 
will find that refugees mrely become householders. 

8 



Always hoiiiiig, perijnpa, to return to tlicir countries, 
never possibly dcsirmis of taking any step which sliall 
ap]3ear to tlieinselvesYl^^^ ^ settling in a Ibi’cigu haul, 
it will be Ibnnd that they prefer lodgings, and that the 
householders in most of the streets frequented by this 
sort of j)eoj)le are either English ])eople or foreigners 
who do not belong to tlie refugee class, such as Swiss 
(chiefly) aud the world of waiters, who with their 
savings liave gone into foreign housekeeping. 

I am aware that there is one good objection to thi.s 
part of my scheme, in the remark that the murder might 
liavo hcon committed in a liousc occujded by the, iwnr- 
derer or his friends, but tluir there might bo no yaid 
attached, or a yard too much exposed, or that tlu‘ 
ground floor was too j)uhlicl 3 ^ in use to admit of tinn^ 
for the removal of the boards, the re^placing of the 
flooring, and the burial of tlic body. 

However, I beg again to urge the doctrine of ])ro- 
])abilities. Accepting the theory that it was a mui'dev 
by foreigners, and not denying tlie statement that 
foreign refugees, as a rule, rarely become householders, 
the ])robability is greater that the murdcreivs had no 
ground in which to bury, rather than they had gi'ound 
at their command, but that circumstances prevented 
them from using it. 

It is true that there is one awkward point in the 
fact that the bridge selected from which to throw their 
burden was not so near to the refugee district as the 
late Suspension Bridge. At first, sight it would appear 
strange that a longer risk should be run by taking 
the remains to a bridge not the nearest to the scene 



of the murder. But it 

Suspension Bridge had no recesstl., 

in'idgo- used has many — that the SusIk.^^^ lesult 

was altogether more open and bettor lit than t. 

These suggestions must be taken for what tliey . 
worth. T am willing to admit that it still remains 
extraordinary that the attempt to dispose of the body 
should have been made at the more distant of the two 
bridges, and I acknowledge that the apparent advan- 
tages of the bridge used over the Suspension do not 
a])poar to compensate the extra risk incurred. 

fjet those who object thoroughly to the whole of 
this theory, advanced to account for a mystery which 
has never been cleared up — let them make the most 
of a weak point. 

The probability seems to me that the murdered man 
was a spy amongst men who, holding to the theory of 
the /justice of assassination, veiy necessarily recognised 
its value in relation to a S2)y in the j)ay of a tyrant. 
Nay, to be at once exhanstive in inference to spies, 
f(^w people will be inclined to deny that the spy, 
wliatever the shape he has taken, has always been dealt 
witli most implacably. 

Tlie supposition once accepted that the murderers 
liad no power of burial, the use of the Thames as a 
hiding place follows almost as a natural consequence. 
To hide below the water when the eartli is not to be 
opened for the purpose of concealment ap]>ears to be a 
very natural thought: In wdiat other way could the 
body be so readily disposable ? 

The Tliames offered secresy, the risk of cari'iagc was 
0 —^ 



Always lioping, pcrUps, to rp* 

never possibly desirLs of tl'erefore of concealment, 
appear to themwlve^' concenicd in tlie 

it will be preferable to leaving the remains in tlie 

household/' " niode which only a madman would ado 2 >t.* 
sort lodged on the abutment of the 

bridge not one hint of the crime, it is evident, would 
ever have been made public. Or two or more may 
have been concerned in tins crime, but tliey all kept 
their counsel well. Whether tlii.s silence was the 
result of brotherhood or fear it is impossible to say — 
possibly the latter. Tlie very success of this ^one 
murder would intimidate any societarian who con- 
templated betraying Lis companions. 

There lias but to be added to tlie statement already 
put before tlie reader, two facts which, liowevcr, call 
for little or no comment. 

1. The toll-keeper at one end of the bridge recognised 
the carpet-bag as a heavy one he had lifted over 
liis toll-bar during the night. 

2. He stated that he did this kindness for a woman 
whom he afterwards thought mii.st have been a man 
in woman^s clothing. 

I .see no value in this evidence. 

1. The identification of the bag was of no value. 

2. It does not ajipear that tbo man remarked upon 
any peculiarity of the carrier of the bag till after its 

* Hucli a mode was exercised a few moiiili.s since witli sevcial 
still-born children. Jiujuiry was set on foot, and the perpetrator 
of this open mode of disposing of human remains turned out to 
bo a doctor who had suffered so much from delirium tremens 
that he might he called a madman. 



discovery on the bridge abutment. And therefore his 
evidence is not reliable. 

All I have now to do is to put in form the result 
1 drew from the above theoretic evidence. 

The result in question may be put thus : — 

Deduction. — That a foreign man, of age, but not 
aging, was murdered by stabbing by the members of a 
secret foreign society of educated men which he had 
betrayed. That this murder was committed by 
lodgers and most probably on some other floor than 
the basement, and of a house situated in the Soho 
district. 

A cojiy of this siatcm«it now made to the reader, 
but somewhat more abiddged and technical was foi- 
warded to the authorities — but so far as I have been 
able to learn it was never accepted as of any value. 

The inquiry, as all the world knows, failed. 

I do not wonder that it did. 

Left in the hands of English police, who set about 
their work after their ordinary rule, it is evident that 
if the murder was committed by foreigners, in a foreign 
colony, there was little chance of discovery. 

1 believe the chief argument held against me at the 
time I sent in my report ran as follows : that if my 
supposition to the ofibet that the murdered man vras 
a foreign police spy were correct, the ])ublicity given to 
the discovery of the remains wmuld have led to a com- 
munication sooner or later from a foreign prefect of 
police stating that aij oflicer w'as missing. 

I did not make a reply to the objection, but I 
could have announced that the French police, for in- 



stfiuce, are not atlall desirous oi aavertisiiig tucir 
biisiuoss, and that < a French jncfect of ])olicc would 
prefer to lose a man, and let tlie chance of retribution 
escape, rather than serve justice by admitting tliat a 
French political spy had been in London. 

The silence of continental police picfects at that 
time is by no means to be accepted as an evidejico tliat 
they missed no official who had been sent to England. 

The case failed — miserably. 

It could not be otherwise. 

Flow would French police succeed, sot to work in 
Bethnal-green to catch an English murderer 1 

They would fail — miscrabiy also. 

There can be no question about it, to those who 
have any knowledge of the English police system, and 
who choose to be candid, that it requires more intellect 
infused into it. Many of the men are extraordinarily 
acute and arc able to seize facts as they rise to the 
surface. But they lire unable to work out what is 
below the surface. Tlicy work well enough in the light. 
When once they are in the dark, they walk with their 
hands ojien, and stretched out before them. 

Had foreign lodging-houses, where froqueiitTiumbers 
of foreigners assemhlc, been inquired about, liad some 
few ])crfcctly constitutional searches been made, they 
might have led to the discovery of a fresh b]ood-.staiiied 
floor — it being evident that if a spy were fallen ii])oii 
from behind and stabbed, Jiis Iduod must bavo reached 
tlie gi’ound and written its tale there. 

These blood-stains must still exist if the house in 



whidi the imirdcr took place lias ^lotbccii burui down, 
but i doubt if over the police will make an examina- 
tion of them at this or any oilier distance of time, 
owing to the distant date of tlie crime. 

Experience sliows tliat tlio chances of discovery of a 
crime arc in exact inverse propovLion to the time 
which lias elapsed since the murder. Eouglily it may 
he .slated that if no clew is obtained within a week 
tVom the discovery of a crime, the chances of liunt- 
ing down the criminal daily become rapidily fewer and 
fainter. 

Jiol it not be supposed that I am advocating any 
eliangc in the detective Sy.stem which would be uncon- 
tilutional. Ear from it. J am (|iutc sure any uu- 
con.stitulionul remodel lU'-'iit of that force would not 
bo sulfercd for any length of time to extst — as it was 
proved ])y that recent parliamentary protest against an 
intolerable excess of duty on the part of the ])olicc to 
wliicli 1 have already referred. 

JMy argument is, that more inlollect should be in- 
i‘u.sod into the operation of the police sy.Ktem, that it 
is impoi^iblo routine can always he a match for all 
sliajK'S ol‘ crime, and linally that means should be taken 
to avoid so inucli failure as could bo openly recorded 
of the detective police aiitlioriiics. 

Take in point the case 1 have been mentioning. 

What evidence have tlic jaiblic ever road or learnt 
to show ili.it any other than ordinary measures were 
taken to clear up any extraordinary crime i 

It is clear that while only ordinary measures arc in 



force to detect exti’a^rdinaiy crime, a premium of im- 
punity is offered to the latter description of ill-doing, 
and one wliicli it is just possible is often pocketed. Be 
all that as it may, it is certain the Bridge mystery has 
never been cleared up. 



'riJE JUDGMExNT OF CONSCIENCE. 


H R was in groat poverty — yet a good citizen. 

T came to know Jolm Ivaiup over a very trifling 
aflair — as you shall hear. 

lie was then about thirty years of age, and UU' 
married. I learnt very* soon tliat he had a great 
desire to marry. Not any particular person. The desire 
aj)i>cared to be the result not of any individual passiou, 
but the effect of reason. 

1 do not think I have said he was a shoemaker. 

1 am about to ttdl a romantic talc of this shoemaker, 
but I will not surround the )iai’rative with any of the 
ordinary pi aster-of- Paris conditions of I’omance. He 
was a plain, ungainly, and iiot remarkably tidy London 
slioetnak(;r, earning a poor living, having but meat 
once a week — oji Sunday to wit, and mealing on her- 
i-ings, sprats, winkles, and such poor man’s blessed 
Ibod, all tlie week. Why do I call winkles, and hcr- 
I'ings, and s])rats blessed ibod ] dimply because they 
are clieai) and 2>Icntiful, and uphold the poor when 
otherwise they would sink under their low diet — sink 
not iiiHhu- the weight of it, but under its jiieagreness. 

V I never saw him drunk during tlio many months I 
knew him, I never heard a violent word 2»ass liis li2)s, 



niiJ Lo wiis always following out some new train ol’ 
thought. 

He was one of the lower classes. 

Perha 2 ^s there are many such men as lie amongst the 
lower classes. I hope there arc; fortliough many live 
and die without making their mark in the world’s his- 
tory, they have honoured their lives — and seeing what 
wwe see daily amongst all classes, why, the memory of a 
well-spent, if lost, life must be a very great comlurt 
on a death-bed. 

lie was not a happy man, though liis unha])}>iiu"oS 
it jipjjcared to me did not arise from the injustice the 
\vuj’ld did him, but from the •consciousness that ho was 
debarred from doing good in his generation. 

Pray do not misunderstand me — or him. 

He did not go about like a man wlio has a grievance 
with tlic world because it lias failed to compreliend 
him. Ho had nothing in his constitution of the <‘yiiie, 
cither lachrymose or scofliug. Ikit i am quite sure 
Jio was generdUy sorry that lie could do the worltl no 
good, beyond that of living the life of a good citizen (a. 
condition which he did not suflicienily ^■alllc)^ and that 
the world had so treated him he could not beiieht 
society. 

1 do not say he was right in feeling that tlic world 
had not treated him well. \ am quite aware tliat 
society cannot go about liuding youtiiful genius oi 
guessing at it. 1 am not destitute of tbo knowdedg< 
that the woHd is willing to pay for certain gCJiius, and 
handsomely ; but that it is not disposed to ibster it before 
it is known* But, uovcrthelcss, i do not coudemn 



John Jvtim2> feeling' more bitterly towards the 
world than lie spoke generally of it, and clinging 
to the belief that it had injured in uegbeting 
him. 

It is true men make themselves or are hel^ied by 
tlieir friends j but it does not follow that a 2>oor, igno- 
rjint man, who sufiers in after life because the jiowers 
of the land did not foster him when neglectful 2)arents 
let him run wild — it does not follow such an one shall 
reason in this hxshion. 

Take his argument. 

1 know' 1 have that in me which would benelii the 
world, hut my Lauds are tied W'ith tlie ignorance of rny 
youth, and I am iiow'ci'lcss ; and 1 must live poweidoss ; 
and I must die 2)owerless.’^ 

What do you say to that argument? A wrong one 
to hold, hut a very natural one. 

It may be urged, however, that many men have 
raised thoiuselves to eminence wdio held no higher 
social 2^ositiou than this John Kaui}!. But in their 
cases thcii* early youth had as a rule been cared for — 
and a fuiindation to build iqioii had been made. I'akc 
Bioomfiehl, fur iustance — a genius who rose out of the 
menial trade to which Kamjj belonged. 

Again — the slia 2 )e of his genius was one which called 
for hei}) to demonstrate it. A man who has a goiiiir; 
fur writing is set uj) witli a quill, a quire of l>«qn*r, an 
ink-botlle, and a i)cnknife. A judnter has to go far- 
ther in the way of an ex2>ensive nest of colours and a 
canvas ; but when your genius takes the Escula]uau 
shtqio — when your thirst is to be a doctor, you eanuol 



ai once launch into the exercise of your genius — you 
must work ihrougli imticnt, expensive years, and then 
begin lowly and humbly to climb, not daring at lirst 
to use your knowledge, lest its novelty shall appear 
like ignorance, £ghtiiig for years and years, perhaps 
for a lifetime, before the world can look towards you, 
and cry out, “ Behold him ! ho has benefited all 
men.” 

To benefit tlie world — this it was for which John 
Kamp, shoemaker, and indeed cobbler, aged thirty, 
thirsted. 

And as I write I remcuibcr the occasion upon which 
we lirst met. A crowd in th-i/ street is always an at- 
traction to a detective, for it may happen, indeed 
generally does, that he is wanted to complete the 
performance. 

I saw a crowd one night in the classic regions of 
Whitechapel, and making one of it directly, I found a 
woman in a fit, with a weakly-looking. but clear-brained 
man superintending the unfortunate. 

Neither born to command, nor used to that luxury, 
I felt certain directly I saw him, here ho appeared to 
be in his element —to be doing what he knew it was 
within his province, and without that of those about 
him, to effect. 

“ Stand aside, mates !” I heard him say, as 1 ap- 
proached; ^Mf there’s one thing more than another 
she wants, it’s fresh air. Do stand aside, mates 1’ 

This the mates” proceeded tp do by falling back 
about two feet, and then immediately advancing over 
one and a half. 



" Look here, mates — don’t hold her back like that.” 
These remarks were addressed to the men who were 
holding the wretched woman with an energy which 
wonld have arrested the vigour of a grenadier. Hold 
her well up/’ he continued, ^^and a little on one side, 
so that her head hangs a little on one side ; if she gets 
anything in her throat she will choke if you hold her 
back, mates. P’r’aps it’s one of them fits which comes 
on through want. Will one o’ you, mates, go and get 
three-penn’orth of brandy?” 

One of the mates did ; a rafli.sh-looking young man, 
whose true vocation very much I fear was tliat of the 
general thief ; but, to the credit of humanity, even 
amongst thieves, T am bound to say he returned with 
tlu' spirit (and some water) in a p\iblic-housc basin. 

The case was one of those ordinary fits which are 
ill trujji tlic result of want acting upon a frame whicli 
tends to cpile])sy. Poor creature — dank, thin, ragged, 
haggard, we police jieojde see such miseries daily, and 
until we get so used to it that the less amiable 
iimongst us look upon them as nuisances. 

I waited till the poor woman ‘‘come to,” as the 
expression goes, till once more she looked about her, as 
though she liad been born into a strange world — till 
once more she recovered her poor wretched senses, and 
juitting herself together, uttered some few shamefaced 
sentences, wliicli sounded like excuses, and prejiared to 
slink away. 

“ Como, mates,” said the iiupromjitu doctoi% “ let’s 
give her some coppers — let’s make a collection.” 

I grieve to say that doubt was rife in a moment, and 



that calumny, looking the good Samaritan in the face, 
«aid it- was a do.” 

And as erory grain of calumny tells, the collection, 
I romcinher, amounted only to twopence-halfpenny, 
which he -who had spoken handed (with some scorn 
flashing from his eyes at the crowd), to the poor old 
woman, who appeared more shamefacedly apologetic 
than ever upon receiving this douceur. 

As for me, I followed the Samaritan, whom I saw 
hy his clothing was a mechanic of a very ordinary 
character. 

I followed him with no bad intent to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower, w^ien lie entered a lioiise 
w’hich was so poor and so tem])tationless that the 
door swung idly and without a lock. 

That sam(? evening I made some inquiries at the 
iwloiir-shop of a widow, who exhibited so l^tle a 
desire to sell, and so great a desire to talk, that f 
looked upon the hundred and one articles she had for 
sale as mere commercial excuses — a kind of business- 
like umbrella for harbouring scandal. 

I was not wrong. When T came to know tlie 
vicinity better, I ascertained that the. Widow Green’s 
was the street club, and one which emulated any social 
gathering of the sort at the west end, as far as dealing 
with reputations went. I calculated that a character 
w'as ruined per sixty minutes during business hours. 

I learnt a good deal from the Widow Green, who by 
the way also played upon that piano of the poor, t]u‘ 
mangle. 

It a}>i>t ared he was John Kamp, a nice young man, 



. . , , , . * ''ocraakiug. Forced 

luit olncctionahle on tins score — that . , 

' '*omo errand- 
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Tlii« btaicincnt inquired into, it a})peL\ro(l that lie w. 
n rcs])ee(;iljlo young man, looking after his sister, never 
getting too much (this was a delicate east-end mode 
of reference to strong drink), always ])ayiug his rent, 
iliough rathc'r despising credit (this was a reference to 
liis want of patronage of the parJour-shoi), 1 saM^) ; hut 
wliat “wore agin liiiii wei-e this — tliat ho were crot- 


clndty,” tliough nevertheless mending a shoe witli 
punctuality to time and the best of thread and 
leatlier. 

T need not say it was no difficulty for me to make 
acquaintance with thoKamps. I was engaged at tliat 
time (though it may ap]>car to my reader an odd case 
to call for the ojicrations of a woman detective) upon 
what has since taken the name of the great sugar- 
baking case, and ilicrcforo I was living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldgate and Whitechapel. And inasmuch 
as my professional abilities could only be exercised at 
ceitaiu hours, 1 bad a good deal of time at my dis- 
posal. • 

The meeting with Kamp took place on the second 
day of my sojourn in that quarter of Jjondon, and it 
was on the third that I made his acquaiiitanco, with 
the help of a pair of meudablo shoes, which I bought 
of my landlady to her eminent suspicion, for my act 
was unusual. 

I knocked as well as I could the two knocks which 
I liad learnt was the dose for the Kamps ; and, after 
some time, for the knocker was loose and askew, to say 



that calurany, loohvmg no anvil, the sister, as I after- 
said it was AS came clown to the door. 

/ Me was not pleasant to look upon, her jaw being so 
underhung as to give Iier at first sight that malevolent 
expression which is too suggestive of tlie bull-dog — but 
accustomed to search rather than glance at faces, I per- 
ceived very quickly that she was a pleasant, and (her 
mouth and jaw apart) an attracti^'e young person. 

I need not liero dilate upon my first iutcrviews with 
John Kamp, because I have more important matter to 
write about. Let me, therefore, but just say that I 
found he was an earnest-looking man as he sat at his 
Jiard work, and the faint, fo§-drcuched light fell upon 
liis forehead, which was wide and massive, though 
coarse-grained, and framed with rather dull-looking and 
not too well kept soft, black hair. 

It is a part of my profession to bring people out, and 
I soon clTected that object with Kamp. 

After a few days we got on very pleasantly together. 
He accepted perfectly my position as a visitor, and not 
a customer. He would look up from his work when T 
went in, and give a pleasant but rather worn smile, 
and then he would drop oyer his lapstone, and tap 
away at his work. 

He was assuredly very unfortunate in many ways. 
Certainly superior to his trade, and not inclined to 
rest content in that place in which chance and his own 
will had placed him : he 'was forced even to yield an 
outward respect to his poor trade which he could not 
feel. He never attempted to take a high place in his 
trade, because, though a good workman, he had not 



%galarly served liis time to sliocmaking. Forced 
CL^y in life from a bad liome, he had become errand- 
bol at a j|^oe-shop, and here he watched the trade and 
ulltmately practised it. 

And us there arc always men who avail themselves 
of all advantages, many of those master-makers who 
employed Ivamp, had given him the worst pay for the 
best work, simply because he could not show an ordi- 
nary iudoiiture. 

J am afraid this system tended to make him more 
discontented with his lot than he would even otherwise 
have been. 

On my third visit I fovnid him operating on a thick- 
headed loading labourer, and pulling a back tooth from 
his heavy jaw with the ordinary pair of pincers with 
which he stretched his leather. 

For you see, exactly as at an evening party, the 
gentleman most rallied and patronized is he who does 
more than anybody for the general amusement, so 
with John Kamp. The general neighbourhood pitied 
Jj.im in a small-beer kind of way as an oddity, and 
availed themselves of all those oddities which they 
could turn to their own advantage* 

Thank ye, mate,” said the heavy-headed labourer ; 
and without a word to the sister he left the room. 

“ He did’nt pay you !” said I. 

“ No ; I never take any payment for medical ad- 
vice,^’ he replied. 

1 admit the answer was a little bumptious, but he 
was a poorly-informed man, and it is not always the 
unlearned who alone are vain. And I would have you 
10 



remaik that when a poor man who makes but fi*om 
liftecn to eighteen shillings a week refuses a pa^'inent 
which is justly hwy there must be more in iie abnega- 
tion than at first w'e sec. 

But ho would have had to pay a shilling,*’ said i, 
** had ho gone to a dentist ; you ought to have cLaiged 
him sixpence.” 

Oh, he could have got an order from the relieving 
oiliccr to the parish doctor, and had liis tooth extracted 
for nothing.” 

‘^Biit then he would have lost his time.’' 

“ Yes, he would,”' said Kamp. 

By the way, it was the dinner hour, and Kamp had 
left his meal gratuitously to takeout the labourer s tooth. 

The sister and 1 did not get on very well together, 
it appeared to me that she resented my intrusion, 
though I am sure I in no way im 2 )eded them. The 
cui’se of poverty was evident in her, whereas the 
brother had gained a victory over it by his wisdom, 
Foi he was wise though he had little knowledge. J 
am aware that wisdom presupposes knowledge, but my 
experience tells me that much wisdom may exist accom- 
panied by very little knowledge. Parthermorc, ray 
experience tells me that it too frequently happens that 
an immensity of knowledge is accoraijanied by no wis- 
dom whatever. 

Somehow I grew to like this J ohn Kamp. 

But his vanity was by no means flattered. 

And by this sentence perhaps the reader apprehends 
a personal secret which may not already have been 
very difficult to learn. 



up, ana 

He knew much of medicine, and more of its i.i*ons 
sophy. Ilis favouiite work was Jolmstoii^s 
mistry of Coimiion Life/’ He knew the book almost 
by heart, and lie would dilate upon it in a manner 
winch wan alrnowc touching, when Wcas taken into con- 
sideration Ilis hopeless passion for a ])rofession iai which 
in all probability he could never practise. 

Jii politics he was of course a thorough liberal, but 
lie was not gov(irued by those extreme views Avhich it 
j 11 list ]je confessed arc generally held by the self-edu- 
cated. Self- educated this man wliolly was. In after 

times 1 received letters from him, and f am bound to 

• 

say they showed a height of education which was most 
2)icuse worthy. It could be .seen lie had been his own 
master perhaps. There were too many capital letters, 
and ninch faint obscurity in the composition, but it 
could be seen tlnit the man was earnest and straight- 
forward. Every sentence had bone in it, and every line 
Lad sometliing in it, and every letter was a something 
])eifect in its way, and in itself. 

No, he was not in the ordinary sense of the word a 
chartist. 

He has said to me — 

I once went to a chartist meeting, but I never 
attended a second. If charti.sm means anything it 
means that those who suffer shall suffer no longer. 
Well, 1 went, and found the men there wore hearty 
hale mechanics, they were those especially wlio are 
luckiest amongst us worki'rs — such as engineers and 
.smiths — the men who get the best pay among, st us. 
They had little cause of complaint, whereas now those 
10—2 



remark^j-J^^s ^y-ho are really down-trod — I mean all those 
hftef£ use the needle, such as shoemakers and tailors — 
^tlicy that can liardly get a bit o’ bread, much less 
cheese, they weren’t at the meeting at all. They had 
not got time to go. I was shoiildercd out of the way, 
and my voice could not have been heard amongst all 
those big men, shouting and yelling. It struck me J 
had never imagiued so tyrannical a meeting as that. 
8o 1 did not .go to another of them, for they arc a lie, 
and no better,” 

During these talkings, while he worked, and I also, 
the sister said nothing, but bent over her hard, hard 
work, whicli was military tailoring. 

I have seen her fingers quite blue and rough through 
the action of the harsh serge used for artillery uni- 
forms, and at other times I have seen her looking 
wonderfully faded and worn in the midst of iimI 
linesmen’s tunics. 

I think I have said she was very pleasant-faced, 
apart from the under-hung jaw’; but the mass of peoi»le 
had not looked beyond her deformity, wliieh was very 
apparent wlieii she ate her poor meals, and they had 
been prejudiced against her. Slie liad accepted this 
life-long condemnation in a quiet way, without resent- 
ment, but not without knowledge, and had fallen into a 
kind of meekly-repelling apathy which must have 
tended, in a general way, to increase that want of pre- 
possession with which 2 ieoj)lo I am afraid regarded licr. 

It was about two weeks after I came to know this 
far from ordinary man that, as I was talking with 
Kamp on one of the chaptens of J ohnston’s Chemistry, 



a copy of which T admit I purchased and read up, and 
as Johanna Karnp was working under new conditions, 
as far as my experience w'ent, for slio was surrounded 
hy the white flannel devoted to the summer wear of 
the marines — T say it was as we were thus occupied, it 
being at three o’clock in the afternoon and a pleasant 
April day, with the (nie Avindow 0 ]>en and the light 
wind waving over a qniA^cri ng penny j)ot of primroses, 
tliat a heavy, solid step was lieard on tlie stairs. 

Ul)on this Kamp looks up at his sister, and she at 
tlu“ door. And it may be it Avas only that ber pale 
eountenance was beiglitcned in colour by being cou- 
ii’asted Avitli the iinordinarjiAvbite materials about Jier, 
but it seemed to me a something like Avann-bearted 
blood I’ose to the poor A\"oman’s face. 

Without any preliminary tap, the door was rattled 
o])C‘n, and a Avell-built but intolerably plain soldier of 
ilie line entered the room. 

It may bo that my presence made a diircrence in 
their meeting, but whether this was the case or not T 
am bound to say that the Avorking Avonian met the 
soldier’s '^Jioav do ye do?” wiili no enthusiasm, but 
Avitli iniicli ])lcasant, calm cordiality, 

lie was a A^ery honest sort of man, this soldier, Avho, 
T gathered, had (like most of the soldiery) gone a little 
astray in youth, and been brought back agahi bj'- the 
discipline of the army. 

‘•My company’s back at the ToAver, Johanna,” he 
said cheerily to the woman ; adding, to Kamp, “So 
you’ll see plenty of me, Jack.” 

“ Perhaps 1 am iiitnidiug,” 1 .said, at this point. 



Oh no, ma’am, replied the soldier, evidently with 
the air of having some in-oju-ietorshi]) in the room 
himself — it ull hold four on us’' — looking about the 
premises with a soldierly air. 

Then he slipped oh* his coat, unhitched his braces, 
and taking a scat at Johanna's tab](', he began to 
thread a needle. 

For the poor have no time to waste, and 1 saw at a 
glance he was at an old office — ho helped to gain ])read 
in tluit poor place. 

As he took ii]^ the pieces of cloth Johanna laid 
efoi'e him ready basted together, he sai<l, And 
where’s the table and tlicm other things f’ 

Wlje pointed to a covered pile in the room, v liieh 
had often given me cause to wojulor of what it was 
romposed. 

Ou(‘ half look,” said the soldier (he was a corporal, 
J saw). “One half look” — already aj^ologizing for 
wasting time — and he went in three strides to the pile, 
took oir the dingy cover, gaA'o a glance at a table, two 
or three chairs, and other matters, covered the wlioli' 
again, and then returned with three, laore strides to 
hi.s seal. 1 Miiiik these three strides wore taller and 
handsomer than those wliicdi had preceded them. 

As he sat down, he ta}>ped liimsolf with one hand 
upon tlie other arm. 

“ i shall get 'em soon now, Johnny, and then I'* 

Here a bright look came on his face, whioli i])ade it 
momentai ily ])reposscssing. 

Of course, it did not requirti any ju'ofonnd <h iecfciuii 
to compreliend what was going on. 



The soldiei* and seamstress \rere engaged to he 
married, some of the furniture Jiad been bought, and 
they were only waiting till he got his serjeant’s stripes 
u])on his coat. 

Well, well, it was very pleasant- to see them hard 
at work. Ho was no bad needle-man, as indeed few 
soldiers are. Indeed, T believe the army contractor 
got better work out of him than any one. He did 
certainly appear to take every stitch with a will. 

This was^the only occasion on which 1 saw the 
soldier. 

One day in the same week, and when Johanna was 
away taking liomc a huge bundle of completed clothing 
to Ijcr employer, a sub army clothing contractor, whom 1 
had once seen (lie was a kind of Hebrew Adonis) — on 
that day Kiimp told me the history of the engagement. 

Exactly as she had met with nothing but inattention 
from men during her life, so lie had been made the 
butt of women. When they by chance met (in that 
little East London jiaradise, the Victoria Park), it was 
clear they had both felt grateful for the frankness with 
wliich eaali met the other, and the conversation had 
begun by Ids picking up her umbrella. They had 
exj^erieiiccd a good deal of pain at the way in which 
tlie world had treated them, and as it is the knack of 
mental pain to purify people, why they .soon found out 
that tliey were fitted to each other. 

Wlien they walked out of a Sunday (this 1 learnt 
from Kamp) they were frequently laughed at. -And I 
must confess at first sight they were an ugly pair, and 
ilieir ugliness was all the more remarkable from the 



contrast between them, for Iiis chin and jaw slielvecl 
away in a very I’emarkablc manner. But T believe the 
public ridicule gave them the benefit of feeling a kind 
of mutual pity for the public unkindness, which after 
a time was a kind of satisfaction to them, as showing 
how much they ought to be to one another. 

For my part I think, in a quiet, sad, earnest way, 
Johanna Karnp and Tom ITapsy were happy, and 
loved each other very truly in a poor, plain way. 

I luive said that I did not see the corporal again. 
This loss — T felt it one, for T had taken a liking to tlie 
ugly fellow — arose from the fact that I was recalled 
from the neighbourhood and*i^et upon other business. 

[ beard nothing more of the Kamps. T may add 
that they had never learnt my true occupation, but 
supposed mo a small annuitant, a little eccentric, but 
very kindly disposed upon the whole. 

Six months passed away — six months to me in my 
profession of very great importance. 

1 had been out of London, and it was the second 
night after my return, that, going down to the office, I 
found my fellow- workwomen very earnestly discussing 
a piece of news which had arrived. Tliis was made up 
of the particulars of a murder in the oast of London. 

Two liours before, and at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and when, therefore, tlio night had fairly set 
in, a tradesman in a large way of business had been 
shot dead. He had received the charge full in the 
breast, and therefore his enemy must have faced him ; 
but though the alarm was immediately taken and the 
murdered man was ali^T when several people reached 



Ills side, he was unable to utter a word, and he died 
speechless as when found. 

Tliis adliir liad occurred at a place called New 
Ford, and very lu^ar to a running stream. 

Tlie spot upon which the unfortunate man fell was 
not many hundred yards from his own house, and be 
liad been seen walking up and dowji a field as though 
waiting for some one. T may add at once that this 
was so — he expecting a young person wlio it appeared 
Avas notoriously in the liabit of meeting liim in the 
liekl where he was found dying. 

The usual government reward in cases of evident 
murder was in this case y&vj rapidly advertis(*d. 

Now, I need not toll the reader that detectives are 
as much excited by one of these rich government 
rewards as — as a ladies’ school by the appearance of a 
new and an elegant master. 

Every man or woman amongst us has an equal 
chance in the first place of gaining the jirize, and as 
one hundred pound bank notes arc not going begging 
every day in the week, wo of the force look upon them 
with a coitsidcrablc amount of respect. 

I went down to New Ford and obtained a view of 
Die dead man. 

I kiK^w the face, for 1 never forget features T have 
once seen, but I could not identify it, owing to that 
marvellous new expression which deiith lays on the 
human countenance. 

For a fall hour 1 tried to recall where I had seen 
the face, and what were the associations connected 
with it. 



I confess I failed, and T turned once more into the 
station at wliich tlio cliief particulars of the case were 
known — the station within the district of which the 
crime had keen committed — and sat down more 
fatigued than tliougli 1 had ))een walking lialf a score 
miles. 

1 was known well at the office, and therefore no 
im])cdiinent was thrown in my way in relation to this 
matter. 

^‘Ilave you got any clue?” I a‘>ked in, 1 am quiie 
sure, a worn and tired voice. 

Only a kit of a one,” said to mo a sergeant, wko ai 
Iiorso and turf cases is sufiposed to l)e cpiite unap- 
pvoackakle. 

The clu(‘ to wliicli he referred is one which in cases 
of ordinary shooting has on many occasions brought 
home his guilt to the actual murderer, I refer to the 
wadding, or rather stopping, used to iix: th(‘ charge in 
the barrel of the firearm. If this sioj^ping is not a 
disc of pasteboard, or a material sold for charging 
pnrj)oses, it frequently haj)pons that it is a piece of 
])apcr torn from a supply in the possession of tin' 
person using tlu', firearm. 

Jt lias in many instances happened where this stop- 
]nng luis not taken fire and burnt itself out, that 
enough of the pajier, eitlier written or iirinted on, lias 
been found to bring home the shot to certain jiarties ; 
and iiiileed iliere are cases on record where the rough 
line of the edge of the bit of .half-burnt ]>aper has 
agreed so certainly with another morsel found in the 
poi‘k<‘1 of a sus]iected man, that upon such circiim- 



stautial evidence as this to begin upon, murder has 
been bronglii borne to the guilty man. 

Ill the case under consideration a cnimjdcd sto]>ping, 
which had in all probability been in the barrel of a 
lirearni, in company with the Imllet that had been 
found in the body of IMr. Ifighani, was picked up near 
tlio s]>ot ali wliicli the murdered man had fallen, and 
within an hour of the catastro^ihe. 

It was (ho scorched blackened remains of the 
half of a ])i-iiited page of what the jmnters would call 
a dciny-octavo book. 

It hoi'o the title of the work in the rnuuiug-liead 
line — “ Jolinsion's Cliemktry of Common Life.’^ 

I Icnew now wlicro I had seen tlic dead man wlion 
in life. Once accoin^miiying Johanna Kanif), with a 
lar’go buiidJe oi' work to her emjdoyer s (it was in the 
evening, and she feared she might have the work 
snatched away if slie went alone), I recalled that wo 
saw tli(‘ dead man, and I further recalled that in 
taking lier work In' had i)aid her a kind of marked 
attention which was half mirthful and half real. 

1 recalled also that she said to me, it was hard how 
nuuli 2*001' folk l\ad to put up with in order to get a 
crust. 

.1 declare that the idea shot into my brain in the 
moment of seing the scrap of 2>rintcd papcj* — had it 
beini torn from John Kauiifs co})y. 

Tins w^as a matter which, as far as T was concerned, 
could easily be found out. I had but to 2>ay the shoe- 
maker a visit to bring the conversation round to 
Johnsi.on, and then ask to see the book. 



Pei'haps it waft cruel to spy upon tlie man who had 
met me daily as a something more than an acquaint- 
ance ; but if such a consideration were always to arrest 
the course of justice the ordinary affairs of the world 
could not go on. 

A man is your friend, bul. if he transgresses that 
law whicli it is your duty to see observed you have no 
right to s])aro him because he is so ; for in doing this 
you admit, by implication, that you did nob spare 
other men because they were no friends. 

I went down to K amp’s house next morning. 

T did not knock at the swinging door of the house. 
The knocker Avas still hanging to the door all askew, 
and still wanting the anvil. 

I wont direct upstairs — something beating at my 
heart and saying, “cruel, cruel [’’as T did so. J laj>pt‘d 
at the door. 

L remember how earnest and empliatic those souuds 
appeared to me. Qlio last time I stood in that room 1 
was there as the maifs friend ; now I was entering it 
as his enemy — as one suspecting him of murder, for 
that was my errand. 

Yes, T was about to use that past frieiidsliip as the 
means of prosecuting my ju’ofcssion. I know 1 was 
but doiug my duty — I feel certain at this moment I 
was but doing my duty; but something, Avhich I 
suppose was conscience, told me that this was not well. 

Come in,” said a w^eak voice. 

Hearing a quick, boating sound — and which, indeed, 
was the rusliing of my^ blood through my heart, T 
opened the door and entered. 



' My heart failed me as I did so, for liopc sank within 
lue. 

JTc was sitting desolately upon his work-stool. 

Ife had not been working. 

As T came in he recognised me, but he did not rise 
or hold out his hand. 

“How arc youf’ he said, abstractedly, and then in 
a disti'essingly absent maimer he took up one of hi.s 
most ordinary tools — one he used a thousand times a 
day — and looked at it with an odd, distant expression, 
as though he had never seen it before. 

Then he laid this down and took up a piece of the 
wax used ill hi.s trade ad?l began abstractedly pressing 
it into difTcront forms. 

The room looked very desolate, and tliougli it had 
not been <listinguisliablc for cleanliness when 1 had 
been in the habit of seeing it, the place now looked 
indescribably more dirty than iWdid, while there was 
a forlorn exprc.ssion iijmn it which was totally absent 
when I had seen it daily. 

'^ilierc was no evidence of the sister — no threads, no 
slireds Cif cloth, no waiting chair, or draggled work- 
basket. The table at which she used to woi'k was put 
away against the wall, and upon the spot where the 
covered furniture used to stand. 

The linnet’s cage still hung in the window. — Ah ! 
1 did not mention the tailless linnet the sister fed and 
called “ Tweet.” But the bird was dead surely ; at all 
events the cage warf empty, and dry, and dusty. 

Kamp looked very worn and broken down ; and, for 
we detectives have to look at everything, 1 saw that 



the silky, black )iair, wliicli had never had those j>ropei' 
])ains taken with it which its natural beauty deserved, 
was all bestreaked with grey. 

7 tliink I need hardly tell the reader that not for 
two moments had 1. been in the rofun before J felt lliat 
the old life of that chamber had passed away nov^er to 
return . 

Between him and me, as I entered the room, there 
was tlic space of the dusty un swept floor. Ifo was 
seated on his stool, listless and broken down. 

Tlicre was an ugly stoop in his shoulders, which had 
not been there when I was a visitor. His hands, so 
adroit and earnest as I had si‘cn them, lay inert and 
droo])ing one over each knee, and theic \\as a substan- 
tial shadow on his face beyon<l the darkness of his 
room, for though the day was bright the glass was 
thick with old, old dirt. 

“ The sister has ii®t been here for weeks,” I thought, 
‘^and perhaps not for months.” 

The first volume of Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life,” lay open and face downwards, on a pile 
of work-a-day tools and scraps of leather at his ftsd. 

I snw that the heaj) of dirt and rubbish round about 
him (and which seems to be a condition of correct shoe- 
making), was far larger and higher than when 1 used 
to come almost every morning for several weeks to- 
gether, and, 1 ho])e, make the time pass ])lcasa.iitly to 
him, while I listened to his half-learned and wiser 
talk. 

He looked very desolate — poor fellow. 

It seemed to me that his heart was bleeding. 



All the brightness had passed from his face ; and all 
the patience, and all the blunted ho 2 )c. All his 
countenance sat witli despair, all its desire seemed to 
be annihilation. 

For my part J liardly knew what to say. 

1 looked about for some moments, and then I said — 

“ 1 hope you have boon well since I saw you last 
Yes, well/^ he said, looking mournfully round tlic 
room. 

A pause. 

i found that my sense of justice could flag. 

At last 1 said — 

Have you perfected yoitr machine yet f’ 

l^or the poor fellow, amongst other ideas, had given 
Jiis attention to the shaping of a machine at which 
shoemakers could do their work without bending and 
curving themselves over it in the ordinary way, to 
which is attributable so much of «»ihe lung and liver 
disease to wbicli tlui men of bis trade are subject. 

“ No,” he said, witli a dead wild look out beyond him 
— far 2 )ast the walls of that narrow dirty room — “I’ve 
not though*t of it lately, ^ 

And now I fell to my duty. 

“But 1 see you still study your book,” J said, 
pointing to the volume lying face down upon the 
ground, 

“I’ve been trying to read,’* he said, “ but J can’t.” 

He was speaking like a sick, patient child. J know I 
might have struck him, say upon the cheek, and he 
would not have resented it. 

kn elt down to take the book-— feeling, 1 am afraid, 



much like J utlas when ho held out the red hand for ‘ 
the thirty pieces of silver. 

These words stopped my action : 

“ Those were very happy days when you came here 
and talked about old Johnston with inc — wasn’t 
they V 

] could not lake up the book. 

“ Bill where is your sister I asked. 1 was going 
to add iu a ga 3 '^cr tone — married But a some- 
thing, ’twas sympathy I su])pose with the place aiiil 
man, stopped the word. 

He did not move, lie did not look at mo, as ho 
answered, his eyes once more looking forward with 
lliat seeing blindness, if L dare use such an expression, 
to which 1 have already referred. 

“ Dead.” 

“ Dead !” 1 replied, something like an coho. 

^‘Oh yes ; Johanna has been dead a month or inoiv, 
only 1 don’t quite exactly know liow time goes.” 

I hardly knew what to say, indepd I had a very 
great mind to confess to him what iny errand wa-‘, 
and to ask him to foi’givc me for having wronged liim. 

As the history will show, 1 did well to keep my 
confession to myself. 

“ Indeed,” I said. ‘‘ It must have been a sad 
blow to Tom Hapsy.” 

A fierce look came over his face for a moment and 
then died again. 

“ It was partly his fault,” said he, “ since he would . 
not trust her.” 

Not trust her?” 1 said, and I confess that heartily 



as I was pitying tlio poor fellow I saw before me, it 
struck me as wonderful that Johanna Karnp should 
have excited jealousy iu her lover. 

No,” said K amp, he would not trust her. lie 
couldn’t understand that she had to be civil at the 
warehouse, and that it only was civility.” 

“ Purely they didn’t quarrel, John 1” 

Yes, they quarrelled.” 

And did they part 1” 

‘‘ Yes, they parted.” 

Ho uttered these sentences with a patience of despair 
which almost made me love the man. 

“And — and what happened then 

“ W’liat liaj)pened — why what happens to most 
women when they arc disrespected 1 Don’t they disio- 
si)oct themselves ? She was a good woman,” he continued, 
w ith a smile which was sweet though it w as so ghastly ; 
“ a good woman,” ho repeated, with a sound sorne- 
tliing like a dry Ijard sob, “ and Tom Kapsy should 
not have been so hard upon her, for she would have 
lost her work, and I’d give my life on it there w’as 
nothing tp complain of till he left her.” 

“ Did he leave her ?” I asked. 

“ Yes ; he set to watching for her one night outside 
thc^^ a.reliouse,and when she came out, laughing, tbougli 
it was all iu the w ay of business, poor thing, he caught 
her by the arm. 1 saw the marks black and blue the 
next day, and then he flung her aw'ay fiom him as ho 

called her an under-hung imre^, he stopped and 

a something like a blush overcame his coimtenance, 

11 



and he contimied, “I beg your pardon, I was going 
to use a word you would not care to Lear.” 

Put wLat ljap])ened 

^^WJiat happened?” he asked, with a soft kind 
of fierceness ; “ what happens to any woman, whether 
she is under-hung or not, when she does not care 
what comes of her ? She had lived patient enough, 
never thinking any man would honoumbly notice her, 
living here in niy poor home, till Tom llapsy took up 
with her — and tlion when he went off she did not care 
what became of her.” 

He stopped for a moment, and then he went on : 

I was ill at the time, -and w'e were poorer than 
usual, or I would not have let her go still to the cursed 
warehouse. ITow did it end? There — I remember 
reading amongst the ancients that there was a woman 
who asked her husband to kill her, and she flung her- 
self uj)on tho sword. That was just the way with 
poor J ohanna. lie had not much trouble with her, 
and he flung her off as yoifd fling away a down-at- 
hecl shoe.” 

Wlio was he ?” I asked, with ray breath coming and 
going nervously. I was beginning to be afraid tliat I 
saw the whole tragedy, and in which I was to play a 
terrible part that I had brought upon rnyaelf. 

His answer was as I suspected ; he was the man 
who lay dead, shot through the loft lung; he was the 
sub army tailoring contractor who had employed 
Johanna Kamp, and who, to my own knowledge, had 
distinguished her in a marked manner (whatever the 
came) from tho other workwomen. 



Whatever the cause ! 

Can it be guessed at ? 

I Ihink it can. Tiie dead man had boon a sensualist 
ill the strictest sense of that term. Now, wliat is the 
caieer of the sensualist? It bo found that as 
Scitiety apju'oaches the a]^j)etitc requires a strongc'rand 
stronger stimulalion. If it were possible I could here 
give some awful examples of wluit deptlis of dejUMvity 
the ju'oft'ssed sensualist can fall to, but tbeir narration 
is nob admis. iblo. Yet T can illustrate the sin by 
referring to the op‘ening chapter of a tale of Eugene 
Sue’s, in which the career of a sensualist is depicted. 
As he sinks and darkens iif iniquity beauty palls upon 
lji;n, innocence is contemptible, and liis passions are 
aroused in exact projiortion to the brutality and coarse- 
ness of the objects who surround liini, 

A purer and hot ler-fi tied coinpaiison may be found 
in one’s frequent experience of a very hanclsonie man, 
or beautiful woman, mating witli an extrcmcl}’ ordinary 
companion for life. 

I assume that this wretched man — poverty having 
been the hflndinaidon of his sin — had luxuriated in so 
many* instances in the youth and good looks of those 
who sought his employ, as a large army sub-contractor, 
that by a natural moral decay, or immoral progress, 
he became enamoured of poor, ugly, unprejii^ssessing 
Johanna Kamp. 

After a pause, a very long pause, the desolate man 
said — 

I see her there now when they brought her in wet 
and dead out of the dock. T didn’t know her at first, 



for it’s black mud in the docks. I can^t get away from 
poor Joan — there she is, there, with her poor hands 
that worked so hard, down on each side of her, and the 
black water coming from her closed eyes just like tears. 
They laid her down just here,” he said plaintively, as 
he stooped upon one knee, and pointed to a spot with 
his hard right hand, the fingers of which were flattened 
with many hard, hard years’ work ; “ and she secmcid to 
be smiling almost. And when I stooped forward to kiss 
her they pulled me back, and asked me if I was mad. 
Joan and I were all alone in the world ; our mother 
died when she was an hour old, and father never cared 
for us. There she was,” he continued, pointing to the 
spot again, “and she and I was here four days to- 
getlier,” and he pointed to the cupboard-room which 
she had used as a bedroom. “ When they took Joan 
away, they took my heart and buried it wdth yon, 
Joan — buried it with you.” 

He dropped forward on the ground, and over the 
spot where the ill-featured sister had boon laid. But no 
tears wetted his face — his grief was too hard for that. 

And now, what should I do ? 

There lay the book ; there, farther off, perhaps lay a 
murderer. 

What if he who had been shot had been a heartless 
wretch*-what if he was better out of the world than 
in it ? In the face of the law all men are equal, and 
their lives are sacred. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

This rule stands whether it be godly man or fallen, 
true or false. Thou shalt do no murder. 



The book was nearer to’ he had turned against it 

And ho lay in a kind of\ the world does not 
gazing in another direction than home, 

looking oil me I could not have stoo^^but there are 
the pages of the book. tjiat before 

The folios of the half-burnt fragment lyiug% «^it a 
ness at the station-house were 75, 7G. I turned o<;k 
pages of the book without noise and with the least 
movement. 

Page 74— no pages 75, 76. Then followed page 77. 

The leaf comprising the pages 75, 76, had been 
roughly torn from the book, leaving some jagged frag- 
ments about the thread ftsed in the sewing of the 
sheets. 

Certain now that he was a murderer, I looked upon 
him with dread. 

And yet I pitied him. 

What was I to do? 

What could I do — except my duty. 

I do not know how long a time passed from the 
moment of my discovery until that in which he spoke 
to me. But by rough calculation, really I think 
minutes must have elapsed before the silence was 
broken. 

“Good-bye,’^ he said, "we shan't 'see each other 
again." 

" Why not ?" I asked, a little shamefacedly. 

" Pm going to give myself up to the police." 

Of course there could be no doubt in my mind as 
to who was the murderer of the Hebrew army con- 
tractor. 



for it’s black mud in the docks. ^ tlio police I returiieJ, 
poor Joan — there she is, 
that worked so hard, d^ione mui-d<^r/’ 
black water cominflncso words in the simplest and most 
They laid her diiiannei', with no fear, no ])aiii, no shame, 
he stooped nco appeared to me that lie was in that con- 
his harfn of wliieli most men have laid some experience, 
witWhen a great sliock lias so stii])i/ie.l the mind that 
there aj)pear.s to be no ability to exeiciso reason; when 
tlie acts we commit ourselves, or those of others, 
affect ns so little, that under sncli circumstances w'c 
may ])0 dechired in a sort of half-trance. 

He v»as so despairingly callons that he did not nolicii 
the absence of all alarm on my part. As for me I 
could })lay no double game with this man. He was 
so candid with me that to lie to him would have Ixani 
indeed the (h'pth of meanness. 

“ I am a detective,” I said. 

He looked up, but did not by his face betray any 
astonishment or distrust at my w'ords. 

** Do you understand T' I continued, my eyes upon 
the ground ; “1 am a female detective.” 

‘‘Are you?” he said, with piteous sim])licity. 

“ V\*hat made you kill liim 

Suddenly he looked wild, as he replied — 

“ Why should bad men live 
I shook my head. I replied — 

“ Wdiy should better men kill the bad ?” 

“ They ought not to live — they^ are no good on the 
earth.” 

You see the poor creature liad been so “ hardly 



entreated” by tlie worlajthat he had turned against it 
when a common crime wiiiyh the world does not 
punish very rigorously had crush'd home. 

It is very well, perlbaps, to preacn, but there are 
times and jdaces for sermons, and I fclt^hJ^-t before 
his despair there was no need for me to givl; o^it a 
text. If despair outrages the law, well and godi* 
The law must he satisfied. Hut lot us leave despair 
alone, if we can onlj'^ preach to it. For my part, wliat- 
cver the man, I think 1 feel inclined to take his hand 
if he is despairing. 

So I turned to facts. 

“ How did you do itf’ F asked. 

Ho got up from the floor where they had laid down 
the ill-favoured sister — the boards w’ere still mai’hed 
with the black dock mud in which the body was 
envoi oj)ed when brought to the i»ooi house (for 1 may 
add the dead face was recognised while yet the water 
was streaming from it by a fellow-workwoman of the 
deceased), lie got up from the ground quite mecha- 
nically, if that expression is allowable, and going to 
the pile of dirt and leather cuttings which lay heaped 
near his working stool, he put his hand in a \randeriiig, 
awkward manner into the rubbish, and after feeling an 
for a few moments, produced a common rusty pistol, 
tvffs diaryed. 

Tile natural thought to occur to a detective was 
this — “ Wliy is the pistol loaded?” 

So J said to him — - 

“ Why, it’s charged.” 

“Yes,” lie replied, with some appearance of stupid 
cou fusion. 



.1 DO 


lUl^i MUDUMhiNT t)l?* UOi^^ 

“Surely,” I said, “you wp-^i'e not going to-— to let 
anything happen to your .-Jelf ?” 

He looked up. ^-tind this was the only in omen t 
throughout ou^^ ^interview when anything like an ex- 
l)res8ion wK^lch was not abject dejection appeared upon 
his And as he raised his face he said — 

^ “Do you think I could kill myself? No ! I know 
myself too well for that.” 

I will leave the reader to ponder on the ap])arcnt 
contradiction in his declaration of murder on the one 
hand, and his evident abhorrence of suicide on the other, 

“ Then, why is the pistol loaded ?” 1 asked. 

“ I — I don’t know,” said he. 

So I continued — 

“ But how came you to do this ? ’ 

“ How r he reidied, relapsing into his apathy, “ I 
th<;^ught ho ought to be killed, like so much carrion, 
and I bought the piistol, and paid the shopboy to show 
me how to load it ; and then I went to the field where 
I knew he was to meet another of ’em. I learnt that 
from one of the women at the warehouse, who knew 
all about it. 1 came up with him, that is near him, 
and then 

Here he stopped, and appeared to fall into an ab- 
struse chain of thought. 

“ Well r I asked. 

“ Why — why, then he fell, shot !” he replied, in a 
quick, half-astonished manner. 

Ilis words even then appeared to me extraordinary, 
from the ])eculiar mode in which they were put 
together. 



But the great question stood — Why was the pi. 
loaded ? 

1 will pass over the actual giving of the poor fellow 
into custody, for there can be no need to launch into 
detail upon so painful a subject. Sutlicc it to say, 
that he exhibited no cinoliou whatever upon being 
charged with wilful murder, and went with many 
siglis, ])ut no re])iignance, to the dark cell. 

For my part, 1. felt there was something, beyond 
what lie ljud said, wanted in order to elucidate tho 
matter. 

o^ow, when we detectives doubt wc question. 

This was my plan in ftie case of which I am now 
writing. 

The first person I questioned was the girl who was 
to have met Iligham on the niglit when he was killed. 

She only had benefited by that crime— -she benefited 
but for a short time. She Avas a pert, saucy, bold-oyed, 
young person, who replied to m}’^ questions in a tone 
which clearly argued that she should much prefer 
slajiping my face to answering me. 

Had slie seen a stooping man about the spot, with 
long black hair hanging quite to his shoulders'! No, 
she had not. How should she? Site had not been 
looking for persons with long black hair, she had been 
looking for poor Mr. Iligham. What Had she seen 
anybody about ? No ; of course not. She did not go 
there to be seen by aiiyhoiXy but poor Mr. Higham, 
What ? Had she se’en anybody about ? Yes, if she 
must answer. She had seen a soldier. What? Could 
she dQScribe him ? No, she could not describe him* 



‘‘Snrr^aw him once under the gas-lamp at the corner of 
anythe field near the road, ancl that was quite enough for 
^har. Why was it quite enough for her ? Why, be- 
cause when she looked at a man a second time it was 
because he was worth looking at. Yes. 

This was all the information I got from this ex- 
tremely j)crt young person, who, I may remark, in 
q\dtting her at this place, came under my especial 
attention about two years after the termination of the 
case, “A Judgment of Conscience.” 

Now to tlio detective all people who by any clianco 
may be guilty, arc not considered innocent till they 
hav(-* been 2)roved guiltless. • 

Therefore, the confession of the shoemaker apart, 
the unlmown soldier who had boon seen by the girl I 
had questioned was quite likely to bo the guilty person. 

'^rhe iiiq\iest was to take ydacc that evening —the 
evening following il»e giving in custody of John Kamp. 
Of course I attended. 

Tlio case created some commotion, by the fact that 
the murderer had given liimself up to justice; but I 
need not tell yoxi that the inquest proceeded,- as far as 
evidence ^ent, precisely as though Ivamp had been 
still at liberty. 

I need here only refer to the eviclenoo of the medical 
man, for his depositions alone affect the course of this 
tale. 

lie produced the bullet be had extracted from the 
body of the dead man, and then proceeded to describe 
tlie Course tbe ball had taken. 

Judge my surprise when upon asking for and fitting 



the ballet to the pistol Kanip had given me, I found 
that it would not ran down the barrel. 

Therefore it was evident that if Kamp had shot tlio 
man, he had used some other weapon than the one ho 
laid given me. But if so, why had he deceived mo in 
reference to tlu3 pistol ? Not seeking to hide tlie 
cxdine, wliy should ho seek to mystify me in reference 
to the wca])oji ? 

Kay, upon further consideration, I saw tliat he coulil 
not, of course, know that the evidence of the bullet 
would be in his favour. 

I. gave my testimony, which exhibited very fully tlie 
discro})ancy between Kani,p’.s statement and tlie evi- 
dence given by tlie doctor in relation to the bullet. 

It was quite impossible to reconcile the ct>ntra- 
dictions, and, after much bald and unequal suggestion, 
tho inquest ’svas adjourned. 

Tlie niglit, how’ever, vras not to pass witliout tho 
mystery being cleared up. 

I Avas at tho district station, and it was about eleven 
p.in., when ih(! ears of all the officers at the station 
were priqked iqi at hearing a crowd of ajqiroaching 
fooisteixs. 

Wc Avent to the door, the jailer, I remember, clashing 
his keys loudly, and there coming towards us was a 
stretcher carried by a cou])le of policemen and sur- 
rounded by a number of people — for the greater part, 
of the luAve.it chits — the hum of Avhose voices oil our 
practised ears tuld us that it was no drunken case 
which Avus being carried in. 

A ]ioliceinan leading the corlcye^ and avIio had an air 



of startled dignity upon him, stopped as he approached 
the oflSce-door. 

It’s sorucide for a pot 1 ” said tlie jailer, who stood 
behind me. 

‘‘ Sooicide !” said the sergeant, as he stop2)cd, and as 
the official part of the procession followed his exam})le 
— not followed however by thc 5 rabble, who floehed 
round a?id gorged intelligence with all their eyes, their 
months meanwhile being wide open with excitement. 

“ I know’d it,” said the jailer. / should have won.” 

“ What is it, Broglcy V asked the ins2)ector of the 
sergean t. 

Military case, sir,” said the sergeant ; soldier 
shot hisself in a room in Hare’s -street, in the room 
where the ];)risoner Kamp, the shoemaker, lived.” 

It was no good guess on my 2)art, after hearing 
these words, to feel certain that the soldier was Tom 
Ilapsy. 

I raised the jjoor quilt that had been thrown over 
the body — a quilt that had beeu taken from “ the 
jn'isoner Kamjfs” room — and there sure enough I saw, 
as the eager crowd herded about mo, glad of this 
chance to see a horror — there I saw what remained of 
the features of Tom Hapsy. 

So in six months, I thought, as after some official 
directions the body was borne on towards the dead- 
house, Johanna Kani]) had destroyed herself, so also 
had the cheerful soldier Tom ITaj^sy, and ‘the third of 
that humble trio, John Kamj),* lay in juison self- 
accused of murder. 

Nor let the reader suppose this case untrue because 



it may appeal’ overdrawn. The poor and the wretched 
too often find death sweeter than life. And indeed 
in this particular case, the man and woman, by reason 
of their physical drawbacks, had been so desolate 
before they met, that it is no wonder they fell into 
despair when the love they felt for each other was 
broken down by a selfish, heartless man. 

The searcher at the dead-house found that letter 
on the poor dead body which exculpated John Kam]), 
though I could have saved him had the letter fallen 
from the body in its passage to the dead-house. 

For tlie bullet extracted from Higham’s body exactly 
fitted the pistol found in Jlapsy’s right hand, and what 
is more, the bullet taken from Tom’s temple, where 
it had lodged, had been cast in the same mould (as the 
mark of a fracture proved) as the lead which the 
doctor produced at the inquest upon the sub-army con- 
tractor, 

Thereupon I went by permission to J ohn Kam p’s cell. 

By the way I will not riqiroduce Tom Ha})By’s letter 
found on his dead body, for it wms badly spelt, and written 
in a higjiflown, sentimental style, which might appear 
ridiculous to the more unthinking of my !:eaders. It 
is sufiicicnt to say that he declared he had taken the 
law into his own hands, first in destroying “Johanna’s 
seducer,’* and then himself. 

I went, I say, to John Kamp’s cell. 

“John Kamp,” said I, “you did not kill Mr. 
Higham.” 

He looked up amazedly. 

And then I told him all the news. 



He did not weep. He was too thoroughly broken- 
down fo]- tliat. He did not betray any surprise 
when I told him about tlie cartridge-paper being a 
leaf from the WT)rk of wdiich Ini was so fond. He took 
little notice of my explanation to the efioct tliat the 
soldier must have torn the leaf from the book when 
contemplating the murder. 

All he said was — Poor Tom.” 

Some time afterwards I comprehended how it 
ha})pened that both men were at the same time in the 
iield wlu ro the catastrophe occurred. 

The yoniig person who waste meet Iligham, viciously 
proud of the interview, ha:d confided the nc^vs to a 
companion (who of course knew all about the talk con- 
cerning .folianna’s death), and she it was who informed 
the brother and soldier the of the coming meeting. 
With what intention I have never learnt. But T have 
surmised that she did so with some idea of that rough, 
terrible justice called vengeance, and which more or 
less lurks in every human heart. 

Yes, all he said was, Poor Tom 1” 

At last I said to him — “ But, J ohn, why did you say 
you killed the man 

He looked up to me with most weary simplicity, 
and ho .said — 

“ I went out to kill him, and should have done so if 
Tom had not. I did not know wbo shot him at 
tlic time. I was a miu’derer in intention, and I gave 
myself up.” 

So, there you have my talc of The Judgment of 
Conscience.” 



John Kamp is in Australia now, and doing well. 
Nor am I sorry that I helped him to do well. He has 
long since paid me back ; and he tells me if ever I 
want a pound or two I am to let him know. 

1 think he is happy for being in Australia, v/herc 
they are not so socially pai'ticular as in England, even 
in the matter of doctors. He has long since managed 
to become a kind of under-assistant at a dispensary; 
and I am sure that T for one would not at all liesitate 
to swallow a prescription made up by him, even though 
he had put the dose together in the dark. 



A CHILD FOUND DEAD : MUEDEli 
Oli NO MUEDEH * 


I HAVE liJid great doubts as to the desirability of j)rint- 
ing the following narrative. I da so, because I think it 
worth record. Strictly speaking, it is no experience 
whatever of mine. It was given to me in inanuscrij)t 
by the medical man who induced me to follow up the 
Bridge mystery. Perhaps flattered by the respect 1 
paid his hrst communication, he offered me a second. 

* Many persons ill find a surpnsing similarity between this 
tale and the paiticularB of the d<;alruetion of Francis Savillc Kent, 
the little victim of the Itoad Hill tragedy. Ihit then* Is a radical 
dilference between the two cases, for it will bo found that in this 
paiier the perpetrator of the liorrid deed wag not a person that 
could be identified as representing any of the occujiants of Mr. 
Kent's house on the night of the catastrophe. On* the contrary, 
the principal cliaraeter is a vmlor to the house in which the 
action tahes place; whereas, in tlie terrihly real I'ase near J'"roine, 
no visitor was in that house .at ilie time of tlie tragedy. However, 
if readers are delerniiuod to see in this pajicr an alk:iu]>t at an 
elucidation of tho Koad mystery, I am not amenable for being 
unable to blind them on this point. J may add, that until this 
mo-st extraordinary of cases i.s cleared up, if cvt i- it can be, all the 
occujiants of that house must rest under a certain kind of *nU'^ 
pieion ; any attempt, tiicrefore, to relieve the nuniber by lixim: 
the calamhy <»r the act upon an imij\idual, voubl he an act oi 
great kindness and jusldce, however hard it might bear upon tlir 
latter. 




precisely as lie liaiided'it to me, believing this 
only justifiable way in which to present it to 
To begin [It is the doctor speaking] : — 
tting, perhaps a little sadly, looking out into 
from a drear tavern window, and thinking 
home, when 1 heard the*se words in a low 


soft voic^ — 


“ There’s no reason in the whole business from be- 
ginning to end.” 

I kiieiif the tones in a momcmt, or suspected I did, 
which i)jf pretty much about the same thing, for sus- 
picion i& frequently but cautious certainty j and start- 
ing up,/ J looked over the* screen which separated my 
dismal pinner-t iblo from the next. 

It wfc llardal beyond a doubt. Hardal himself — 
as fraul, wild-looking, and attractive as ever — a man 
neithefc beautiful nor elegant, and yet one after wdiom 
clear '«adcd and observant passers-by generally looked 
with''jn inquiring and a puzzled air. 

II ajrdal is a tliin, short, sallow-faced man, with 
[nourpful-looking yet penetrating eyes, and lie has a 
[labitl of looking at people, which as frequently irri- 
tuti q^onie as it awe.s others. 

'J'jbis j)eculiaiity 1 marked at our school, and i have, 
lurijllig i-he last year or so, had ample opportunities of 
rd/sjsi’ving my old school-chum’s odd qualilicatlon— fv>r 
J need not vs;iy that, recognising him, 1 made myself 
kno\Mi immediaU'ly. Amongst men who have gone 
to school and been thrashed t/'gelhtT, there is always 
much mutual candour to be IuuikI, and plenty of the 
luiil-fello\v-w oil-met good fellov>shi]>. 



Hart-Ial was known at school as the qiieevoUyjov 
out — })e is known fit iJiis moiiient at the conipn-jaw 
haras the most eccentric barrister who o\^(j‘r\»nnc*(l 
a stuff gown ami a wig. At scliooj he w ^•/louhtcf] 
for liis oddity — now lie is questioned for-^s ecevn- 
tricity. At school lie never got on amongst h school- 
fellows, and now ho docs not progress in tlnmidst of 
his fellow-men. The man is the child of to youth, 
and the same prejudices pervade both. They ht follow 
the 1 iw of hereditary transmission. Tt is he mis- 
fortune of unknown genius to be doubted, mit is the 
glory of known genius to beheld in awe. II ‘dal was 
and is an unknown genius. As a boy he wathought 
to bo mail, this being one of the privileges c genius, 
and as a man I doubt if bis associates feel qito sure 
that ho is sane. He knows liis own positioias well 
as ail}" man, and he says — ‘‘I shall never ris^out of 
nothingness (because I am not an ordinary rin) un- 
less extraordinary circumstances surround nn when 
notbingwill imjiede my rise. I am a man whojannot 
p)uke an opportunity, but who, having an oppotunity 
given him, will use it to good account, unless mlled 
down by the vain or ignorant, or Ixffh kinds ol fools, 
about liim.” 

At Kcliool, nothing would turn Ifardal fromwhat 
he thoiiglit to be right. I remember the c.s]>eciaicasc 
which caused liim to be dubbed a sneak, and whicl 
W'as really the cause of his abandoning, the acadein)' 
where we met. 

♦ 

A very mild, modest, junior Latin master had ar- 
rived, and as boys are cowards enough to be unable 



to . ^'frive mildness and modesty, the new man was 
turned into a butt. Tlie grossest questions were put 
to him, and letters of the nastiest character slipped 
into his chisk througli the crack on the toj) of it. He 
took all these performanees very quietly, though it 
■was whisjjcred about that he had been lieard to sob 
in his own room. But the hat business, at the end of 
his first week, outraged even his rosewater blood. 

The })Oor man had quietly taken Iiis hat from a peg 
and jmt it on his head, preparatory to going out with 
a copy of liis beloved iVrsius under his iiriii; when 
dowui ft'll the body and crown of the liat to the ground, 
leaving above the juiiicw' Latin master's surprised 
eountenanco tlie rim, like a queer crown, turned iq) on 
the edge next the licad with the leather lining of the 
hat itself. 

Boys never spare the ridiculous, and this spectacle 
created such a roar of laughter, that Bargee, the ttom- 
de-fende of the immense doctor w ho governed us, came 
tramping out of liis jn'ivato room, to wdiich we used 
to go for judgment, wdlh the air of an outraged ele- 
phant. 

There stood the young Latin master, si ill crowne:!. 
Of course Bargee, the unjustest of men, fell uptui the 
junior )imster at once, and bullied him liandsomcly, 
and this bi'inging about a general explanation of tlie 
. performance, ]3argee delivered himself of this ukase — 
' no boy to enter the playground till the culjuat w’as 
found out, five shillings being ofTered as a reward to 
any Bargee’s evidence, witness not being an actual 
accomplice. 



A O'lli-Li^ auvisi' uiujiu , 

Every community lias its cowards, and withi 
minutes Setli Candle, tlio stupidest and most tliraslied 
of boys, was accused by Allen llucki'iiliam of the 
crime. 

Setli liadn’t a word to say — he believed himself born 
to blows and injustice, and of course soon involved 
himself in such a whirl of contradictions, that ignorant 
old Bargee set liim down as guilty at once, and being 
hoisted, he received thrashing number one. 

Now this thrashing shook Bargee’s state desk, at 
which the o])eration took place, and the hat-rim, which 
had boon brought forward in accusation, fell with the 
shock upon the school desk* below and close uj» to the 
Bargee’s. This desk was shared by Hardal and my- 
self. Wo sat side by side. 

I saw Ilardal pick it up ; turn it over and over ; 
then he smelt the leather. 

All that morning he was, I saw, uneasy. lie had 
said to me, “ Look here, Boddy ; you know the rim 
was stuck on to the body with gum ; now you know 
Cuiidle isn’t a dandy, and hasn’t got any guru ; and 
besides, if he had, he would not have thougiit to stick 
on tlic rim. You know, Iloddy, it wasrit Cundle ; 
and I mean to find out who it was.” 

Now I want the reader to mark this perception, 
forecasting as it does that which lie applied to the dis- 
covery of a certain mysterious slaying of a child. 
Ilardal knew that a number of our boys used gum- 
water, scented with various perfumes, for making kiss- 
curls, and sticking them on their foreheads. These 
were the boys we called dandies. Cuiulle certainly 



. it one*of tlieiii ; his hair was always as rough ^ 
a loug-haired mat. Hardal was quite sure, by smelling 
the gum on the inner part of the rim, that Curidle 
was not the guilty party — who was ? of this I felt 
sure, knowing him well, that he, if any one, would 
find out the culprit — and he did. 

It was in the afternoon, and poor old Seth was about 
to got his third elevation, when Hardal, as though un- 
able to resti’aiii himself, started up and said, “Sir, 

I)r. , Cuiullc didn’t do it.’^ Tlio school became 

immediately as silent as the grave. 

Hardal s case was opened, and looked into to the 
bottoui in no time, lie shewed the gum marks, pointed 
out that only a few boys bad gum-bottles, and then told 

Dr. that tlic gum on the hat, if wotted, smelt 

strongly of roses. Of course the reader sees the ar- 
gument. Old Dargee, with the air of having found 
it all out himself, ordered every box to be searched. 
But one J>ottle of rose-scented gum was found — in the 
box of Dandy Buckciiliam, wlio, panic-stricken, ad- 
mitted his guilt, and literally “ got it.” 

“ 1 kifbw it,” said Hardal to me ; “ and he fixed 
upon Sctli because lie is a fool.” I saw tears in my 
school mate’s eye as lie spoke; and the boys made 
such w'ar against him for that evidence of his love of 
truth and justice, that actually he left the doctor’s, 
and I nei'cr heard of or saw him till we met by tlie 
sign of his voice, in that dull dining-room in the 
Strand tavern. 

I will pass over the meeting between us. I had 
always known Dardal to be no common man; and 



A CHILD lOL'ND 'DEAD : 


{'m 

.iiereforc I was not disturbed by tlio extreme emotion 
bo betrayed in seeing me. “Jt*s like a dip in the 
past/’ be said; ‘^and tbo past with iiio is always 
brigliter tban the present,” 

Of course onr talk soon referred ta tlio accident of 
our recognition ; the words Ilardal had used, and wlnit 
I had heard, '' There's no reason iu it from beginning 
to end/’ 

“I suppose,” said I, referring to the words, ^^you 
were at your old game again 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘‘3 am trying to elucidate tbo mys> 
tcry of that murder, if murder it was, in tlje bouse of 
^hat Mr. Cumberland, in the North of England. It 
is the most contradictory business 1 ever came across.” 

“It is,” I answered. “ But why did you say ^ if 
murder it is]' Sui’oly there can be no doubt of 
that 

“ Surely ? ’ Hai'dal returned. “ You think there can 
be no doubt of murder because you think in ordinary 
cliannels. You hear of a body found under the ordi- 
nary coiiditioiis (d* a murdered person; and therefore 
you jump at tlic conclusion that a iirardu- has i)ccu 
committed. Tin's is ridiculous, when the wiiolc facts 
of the case are laken into consideration ; but, lloddy, 
as 1 used to call you, 1 noticed just now that when I 
mentioned the name Cumberland — there, you ha\c 
started again — why ?” 

“ I know the Cumberlaiids,” I said, well, and 2)Ity 
them much. They are nice ped]»]e, and are sutfering 
liorribly, as I know.” 

“ You are acquainted with them ?” 
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Well — ^thorouglily/^ I returned. 

Tell me,” Hardal eagerly continued, do they wish 
tliis affair of the loss of the child investigated ? or after 
the hon-ibl(3 investigations which have taken })lace, do 
they slivink from further examination 

•‘On the contrary,’* I returned, “nobody is more 
anxious tlian the father of the dead child to learn the 
cause by which he came to his dcatli.” 

“Then you can give mo an introduction to this Mr.. 
Cumberland, if I assure you I think 1 have the clue to 
the catastro})li<3 f * 

“ 1 will go down with you to his place, ” I said, “ and 
put myself at your service; but in the lirsb instance 
you must really coiuiiice me you have a good basis to 
rest your attempts upon,” 

Tor you see, even 1, knowing ITardal well, doubted 
him. I do firmly believe that to bo doubt''d one of 
the iiilicrent curses of genius. 

“That’s but rational,” said Ilardal; “ but don’t bo 
judicial,” he uiged, “or you will douht. This ijuiider, 
as 1 will call it for tlio sake of brevity, was no c uiiinon 
crime, and must bo accounted for by no common rea- 
souiug. AVlicu ISJcwtoii made liis great gra\ity dis- 
covery, he did nob judge by ordinary effoi ts j IkwI he, 
lio would liave ])erliaps died nameless. Xow listen. 
There are two conditions of absolute murder, wliicli 
sliould bo both present to exhibit absolute muidc^r, and 
of which the first cannot bo absent. The lirsl is mo- 
tive ; the second, concealment of tiik n )1>v. If a 
man kill another without motive, tlieii tlie act is not 
inurde.r, which is wilful taking away of life ; while if 



a man kill another, motive being present, without 
taking either tlic precaution of concealing the body, 
or deflecting suspicion from him^elf, the plot is de- 
fective, and argues insanity, or a weakness wliich may 
be called insanity, in the perpetrator. For instance, if 
I kill a ]nan in my oflice on a second floor by shooting 
him, is not the act weak % J warn those about me 
with the pistol, and I have no means of hiding the 
body. I have been acting eitlier in a state of perma- 
nent or temjjorary insanity ; I am no true murderer, 
who'^should not only show motive, but a perfectly 
logical self preservation. 

‘‘Now what real motive Las there been for the de- 
struction of the child in this case ! 

‘‘ Now what self-j)rescrvativc means by the liidiiig of 
the body have been shown by the destroyer ? 

“ Let mo lay the facts of this history before you. 
The family went to bed at the ordinary liours on a 
given iiiglit. In the nursery are three beds, one under 
the window in which a child a])Out four years old is 
asleep, a S(;cond in which a younger child slee[)s, and a 
tliird in wliich a nurse sleeps, generally by lierself, but 
wbicli, on the occasion of the inurdei-, as i will still 
call it, is ])artly occupied by a frieml of the nurse’s. 

“The nurse falls to sleep at eleven o’clock, and 
wakes at five in the moxmiug, it tlnui having been 
light two liours, fur the catastroidio takes ])lace to- 
wards the cud of June. As would bo natural, she 
looks over the room t<j the cot.- in which the ]»oy 
sleeping, and misses liiin from the bed. Supposing 
that the child has gone, or been taken, to the mother’s 



room, wliicli is only across the passage, the nurse falls 
asleep again, and only wakes when it is time to rise. 
She gets Uj), dresses tlie little girl who sleeps in the 
cot near her, and tljen \ery iiatiinilly goes to tlio 
mother s dooi*, and asks for the cliild. He is not there. 
Supposed to bo upstairs in an elder sisters room, ap- 
plication is made there without success, ddie alarm is 
taken, and the house searched, with no results be3^ond 
these — the drawing-room door and one of the drawing- 
room windows are found open. The father imme- 
diately sets out in a vehicle for a police constable, 
believing the child to ha\e b(icn stolen, and the si'arch 
fur tlie child is continued. ^VIillo the father is still aw'a^’, 
the body of the child is luiuid, thrust out of sight, not 
concealed, j u.st below the seat of the servant's closet, 
and w raj ►pod in a blanket. 

“ Tlicse are the broad outlines of the case, and 
though \vc already find two far from comjirehondod 
facts, we are not j’ct staggered. These facts arc — 
First, that one of the drawdug-room w indows is oj)en ; 
and second, that the concealment of tlie body betrays 
as much*w;t’(t/i/iess as that of the ostrieh, which hides 
its head in a bush and thinks itself concealed from the 
hunter. The body ^vns concealed— if concealment it can 
be called — exactly in tlie place and in a manner wdiere 
it must be immediately discovered, and is thrust into 
the closet under circiiinstauces whieli could net remain 
unseen. Indeed, this concealment is so W’eak that it 
sugg( sts idiocy. 

“ ibit wdion w e come to iiivest.ig.ite the many j)ecu- 
liar facts of this act, each one of w'hich takes it out of 
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the list of ordinary sentient njurders, we must feel that 
to aj)])]y the ordinary rules of causes and eUccts to this 
afiair, is taking exactly tlmt road wliicli must lea<i to 
noiliiiig but disu.])pomtment. 

*‘Iu the first place, it is extraordiiiaiy that any 
liuiuau being could have entered the room without 
waking some of tlie inmates. However, let this ])ass, 
and come io tJiC removal of tlie cluld. He was re- 
moved with care, heiug wraj)])ed in a blanket. 

How conivH tlie question — Whence came the blanket ? 
Tlie answer i.^ — From between the sheet and countcr- 
jxxne which formed the iipper clothing [of the bed. 
Well, we can understand that, in ste,aUu(j a child, even 
a man might think of removing it in a blanket ; but 
vrhon it comes to a question of murder, this use of the 
blanket is inoxjdicable. 

ilut the following eccentricity of ibis catastroplic 
i.s tiic im ^ t marvclious in the wdiole history. The 
counterpane and the sheet must have been very con- 
siderably displaced by the removal of the blanket from 
between Ibcni. And yet we find them not only not 
disrupted, but smoothed, and arranged as thongli tlu? 
bed bsd ]>ccu made after the murder and before its 
discovery. iTet this is not so, for the iuqavssion of 
the child's body is found oji the bed, and Ijcncath the 
Siiiootlic<l sheets. 

“ How, whether the child were icmoved living or 
dead from the ])cd, the rt'-arrangenieub of the betl- 
clotliing is inexplicable. WoJild a seutieut murderer, 

0J‘ oven a sentient child-thief, Jiave remained to re- 
arrange the sheet and couutorpaiic ? Again, if two 
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accomplices were not present, the one murderer would 
liavc Lad to lay the child down while the sheet and 
conoterpano wore iSuiOi,‘thed. Could the child, if 
alive wli*. Ji roniovcd from the room, hav^o slept througli 
all tliese extraordimuy procee'lings without waking? 

‘■Now comes the removal of the body from the 
]ious«‘. 'I’ho drawing-room window is found open, and 
this is the only exit from the house discovered uu- 
fasiened. It is a remarkable fact that this v/iiidow is 
the most distant means of exit out of the house from 
the sj)r.t at which the body Avas found. 

“ To roach that closet, the person carrying the child 
had to i>ass round tltf^ Jroiil of llie house, and between 
it and the road, then to pass the yard-gates, behind 
whicli was a wateb-dog, and so reach the clo'cl:. The 
clo'Ct rei'ched, the child's body is slashed iu the most 
liorrible nninner, the liead is nearly severed from the 
body, and a frightful slab is found through llic body, 
and lU'nr the heart. 

"The ])Oor cliihl's body, Avrap))ed iu the blanket, is 
ihcii thrust do'Aii t!ie clo>( t fur but a few fVet, when 
it rest^ ofi the s^da-di- board, and Ls there found. -r\].so 
is discovered a small piece of f anucl. 

“ Thus things stand to the impiest, at wliicli all the 
fads a)joAn 3 narrated are .siaUd, and al.so tlic following. 
Tlu' nurse kuas of the arranged bed, ‘the bedclothes 
were placed neatly, as if 1 or his mother had done it.’ 
The dog is fou^jl t.o be (piite in ordinary Ijcalth on tlie 
morning after tin* ninvder. Next follows the evidence 
of the man who discovered the body, and ho states that 
ho found about two lable.spoonfuls of blood of a dark 



colour on the ground of the closet. Outside the closet, 
a piece of bloody newspaper is found, and tliis is 
never identified as liaving formed part of any paper iii 
the house. The evidence of tlie surgeon is exceedingly 
important as throwing light on many otherwise inex- 
plicable circumstances of the case. lie states that 
the iiioutli was discoloured, that the small quantity 
of blood on the floor of the closet does not represent 
anything like the entire mass of blood in the child’s 
veins, and that the absence of blood from tlic walls of 
the closet goes to prove that the wounds were iuflicled 
after death, or just as death was being consummated, 
and the action of the heart had ceased." In fact, the 
evidence of the doctor goes to show that the child was 
smothered befor(‘ tlm wounds across the throat and in 
the breast were made. The surgeon represented the 

* To ilie general reader, perlia|»s not fully acquainted with the 
human blood circulation system, thiis sentence lequircs some cx* 
planation. The whole blood of the human body (nay, indeed, 
that of all living things in more or less time) ])asses in about tfiiec 
miiuitea throughout the body — leaving the heart by one senes of 
veins, those wliich beat, or pulsate, .-iiid returning by a second 
R(‘ries of veins, which do not pulsate. Xow, the blood is foic»‘d 
forvviud by jcrl.'s, those of the heait, and at c.aeh jerk the Ijuait- 
voiiis, or arteries, distend a little. Let one of these arteiies lie 
cut while life is in the heart, aiul the blood w'ill sjuirt out exactly 
as water from a buist water-pipe, and fly all manner (»f ways 
around -and at the murderer, if numlcrer there lie; wliilc if an 
artery be cut after dcutb, or after the ceshiition of tlie heart's 
action, and while the body is yet warm, tlie still but partially 
congealed blood (fiir blood begins to congeal the moment it ceases 
to be jnopelled by the heart’s motion) will gradually oozi; out in a 
dark-colonred stream. ITeiicc, in tlio ease this child, there 
being no marks on the wall or scat of the closet, and there being 
only a littlcj dark blood on the floor, the certain <;onclusion is that 
death had taken place before the w'oimdri were made, 



wounds as of the most savage nature — the throat being 
cut to the bone, and the chest wound evidenoiTig great 
force. The doctor, viewing the body at nine A.M., 
pronounces death to liave taken place fpiito five hours 
previously — this gives four o'clock as the latest time 
of the murder (it having then been light one hour, 
and, it may be supposed, plenty of summer labourers 
about), while, as tlni family went to bed at about half- 
past eleven, midniglit maybe taken as the earliest hour 
at which the act could have been coinmitted. This 
narrows the time of the (lee<l from midniglit to four — 
or more likedy, from midnight to two in tlie morning. 

“Ill summing up, the coroner, apparently a not too 
able man, lays most stress upon the drawing-room 
window being found open aitout a foot. 

*‘Many events follow the coroner’s inquest. Tlie 
mysteries rather than the atrocities of the case attract 
])ublic notice, and at last a splendid yet ordinary in- 
vestigation is made — it fails entirely and quite 
naturally. To liope to di.scover extraordinary answers 
to ordinary questions is to be too rational. 

“ A bby of sixteen, an out-door servant of JMr. 
Cumberland’s, is tlie first to be suspected, for he Lad 
been discharged the day before the murder; but be 
is shown to have*sl(q)t at homo on the night of the 
murder, and about two miles away from the scene of 
the catastrophe — and he is freetl from suspicion. 

A daughter of ]\lr. Cumberland is then taken into 
custody, bccau^ one .of her night dres.ses is missing, 
and this investigation failing, the nurse herself is 
literally put upon her trial, apparently 1 ocau^e .she 



lAs said tlie boy was ‘Jdlled for vengeance/ and be* 
cause a fragment of flannel is found in the water- 
closet, and under tlie body of the child, and whieli 
niiglit or might not have been there before the murder. 
This accusation fails as did the otlier, tliough it is 
conducted magnificently — uj)on the basis tliat the 
murder is one of an ordinary character, committed 
with ordinary motive and action, but about wliich 
many extraordinary circumstances cling. The lawyer 
who conducts the case points out man\' valuahle f\cis. 
He ingos that, as there are no marks of external vio- 
lence about the house, did any one from without 
commit the crime he mustt have had an accomplice 
within the house. He then points out that the window 
is found only a foot wide open— not wide enough for 
the passage of any one carrying a child — and as the 
window upon being raised higher makes a none, be 
suggests, not only that ibis proves it was raised by a 
member of the household, but that it was raised as a 
blind — he docs not, however, tell us of what character. 
He then argues from the state of the bed that two per- 
sons were engaged iu the murder, not questbaiing the 
eccentricity of this needless act, or doubting if the 
boy is alive when removed from the room. In fact, 
this genllemau's argument is, the -'►murder was com- 
mitted by an inmate of the house, and the nurse is 
most likely to have committed it.' 

“ The case fails entirely — the girl is liberated, and 

# 

* The friend of the nurne, who slept with her, it is seen is not 
suspected. There «ai e reasons for this. 



tlic mystery remains, and has remained, as nnacconiitl 

ah]e as it was on tlic first morning after the murder.” 

* -:(• * * 

Here Mardiil, wlio by tbivS time liad a wild look 
in liis eyes, rested for a moment, and then coritinned : 
“ Now, Roddy, hear my version of the business, and 
then help ino to jirove it if you like. There arc 
three questions to be answered : — 

1. Was the murder committed by a non-occupant ? 

“2. Was tlie murder committed by an occu]>ant ? 

“ 3. By wliom, and wherefore, was the murder com- 
mitted r 

• 

1, Was the innrder committed hy a noii~occupant ? 

“ If so, he would act either with the connivance of 
some one within the house, or by himself. Now I 
think that the awful investigation to which the house- 
hold has been submitted, pretty clearly proves the 
absence of an accomplice in the sliapo of one of its 
members. Yet there ai'c no signs of a burglarious entry 
into the house, and therefore if a stranger did enter it, 
the entry was made by extraordinary means. The 
only j)rubable one was by a first or upper floor window. 
Now could this have been <lone ? There is no vino or 
other creeper about the house by which a window could 
be readied, say by a revengeful gipsy whom ]\Ir, 
Cumberland may have threatened, wliile if a ladder 
were used it seems impossible to siqiposo the dog, much 
less the wliole household, could have slept through the 
noise of fixing it to a window. Again, a gipsy, the 
most likely man to take such a kind of revenge as the 



abstraction or killing of a child, would have silenced 
ilio dog — an nrt in wliicli gipsies arc known to b(* ]>ro- 
fieionts. 

The health of the dog next morning, and his silence 
during the night, prove, first that he was not tan}])ered 
with ; secondly, that be was disturbed by no stranger. 
Then did any one, not being an inmate of the house, 
a!ul y(it known to the dog, commit the crime? A 
means of entry to the house is totally absent. Again, 
did any one conceal himself in the house? This sug- 
gestion is the only one holding good in favour of the 
theory that tlie murder was committed by a non- 
occu})ant. But in the face 'of this argument stands the 
peculiarity that in such a case there was evident mysti- 
fication of the household by leaving the premises, not 
by a door, but a window, and then partially closing 
that window. 

“2. Was the murder committed by an occupant? 

if it has been shown tliat it is liiglily improbable 
that tljc crime was committed by a non-occiii)ant, it 
results that the probability of its having been com- 
mitted by an occupant is just in inverse proportion 
with that improbability. 

3. By whom, and 'wherefore was the murder com- 
mitted f ’ 

ITei’c Hardal drew a long breath, drank off a large 
glass of water, and wi])ing his hot forehead, he con- 
tiniK'd — I am going to commit inysclf to an extra- 
onlinary series of — of statements, and if you are like 
the majority of fools about one, you will j)s]jaw me, 
and prove by naught that there’s nothing in what 1 say. 



“ In the first place, let me back my statements witrf 
these extraordinaiy lines taken from a Tim&s leader on 
the wliole of this case. 

“‘Asa ])aiiifiil result, therefore, we are left with 
the circle of suspicion as narrow as ever, and with the 
additional embarrassment ensuing on the successive 
failures of justice ... It really seems almost a case 
for the art of clairvoyance, or the old machinery of 
the divining rod. Ordinai'y agencies arc completely 
at fanlt.’ 

“ This is the Times ! You see a complete admission 
that the whole inquiry is a balk \ and yet a cling- 
ing to tJic belief that it is Cunning a!)d not ignorance 
wliicli has foiled the inquirer, for ilie Times continues: 

‘ }?ut wo trust that iu one respect the views of the 
magistrate will be carried out. There should not be a 
remission, even for a single moment, of vigilance or 
observation. ’ 

“.Nor has there been — mid notliiiig has been dis- 
covered. 

“Now in the first place,” continued ilardal, “let 
UB see wIr) w-cre sleeping iu the liouse on the night in 
question. 

“The inmates on the niglit of the murder were 
lhirt<'cn in mnnlier, ten being adults, and of these some 
six were able iu a measure to exonerate each other. 
Three shqit iu one apartment, three iu a second, and 
two in a third, and tw’o more in a fourth ; so that, 
apart from the inmates of the nursery itself, there were 
but two p(‘,rsons iu the house who could not call a oer- 
taiii kind of evidence to their behaviour throughout 

1:5 



•llie night. The cook and the lionscmaid slept together, 
the two eldest sisters sl<‘pt together, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cumberland Jjad a young child sleeping iu their bed- 
room. Mr. William Cumberland aiid Miss Constance 
Cumberland had each a room a-pieco, wliilst the two 
youngest children — the little boy' who was murdered 
and an infant of two years old, “were iu the nursery 
with the nurse, as was also a visitor of the nurse, a 
kind of relation well known in the house and to the 
children, and who liad frequently expressed extreme 
love for the little murdered child. 

‘^Now,” continued TIardal, I venture to stat(' at 
once that there is no evidence of ordinary murder in 
this case — that its wliolc facts cxliibit an extraordi- 
nary amount of eccentricity ; and that llie murdt'r vas 
eccentrically committed by an inmate' of tlu^ Ijouso. 
-And as most eccentricity is an evidenco of mental 
weakness, 1 come to tlie conclusion that if the mur- 
derer (as I will call Jdm oj' Imr) were aware of his 
crime, lie being eccentric, and thcrclure weak, would 
not be able to re.sibt sucli an extreme investigation as 
that which has ])cen made. Thus I deduce tliat the 
act was comruilted wliile the murdej'er was as](!e}), 
and while under the influence of rnurderou.s mono- 
mania. 

“ It now remains to be ascertained wlio was, b)^ tlie 
facts of tlu‘ case, the p(ir.son most likely to have bec'ii 
under tiiis inilucnce. As to Ukj sup]»ositi<)U that 
murder can bo done in the .^leej), and tliat a niafiia to 
dc.stroyor act abnormally, may torment a human l>ciiig 
for years w'llhout a r(‘cmid soul knowing anything 



about iUc matter, there are too luail}’ well evid(‘uce'l 
caaes to permit much doubt ou the-sc points. 

As regards .somnambulism, wo iiml t'le cases rf 
a(ds ill a somnambulistic .state are nol frrquont; yet, 
at tlio same time, not so extremely rare as to be value- 
less in urging n y argimieut, in Jlee.> ‘ ( 'yclopiedia’ 
we iind Dr. Stewart saying : — ‘There are Jiiany eases 
ill wdiicli sloop .seeims to be partial ; tliat i-^, w Ik’U the 
mind lost's its iiilluenee over some ami retains 

it over otliers.’ Dr. Darwin eon.siders somnambnlism 
not so miicli sb oj) as a state aj'j'roxlinating to epile^ sy. 
Some cases of .sl(‘(‘p-WMlking, wlna-c a Sv'ili's of aels 
liave been cari'ied out, arc on rceoid. 7 /e,/ nV 07/^0 
V'ith fJte wal'iiKj thovifld-^ In ,< nne w r<\ t)n;ease 
^VL' liave of a I.03" wlio, being viay fond of gr'jios, 
starts oil* in the ‘middle of the night f r a vinevard, 
and gatia'i’s the fi’iiit. Jii another aboy ri'-ing 

in bis sUm'P in tin' dark, e.dls for a light to lind liis 
clothos by, and this being lironght, bo dev-ses with 
ease, and a cuckoo-bell clock .sti'iking, lie s , ‘ Then' be 
cuckoos Ina't'.’ As a proof that the ]>redominaiing 
idea submerges all others, this same boy wa.uld be sen- 
sible of pinelies or slight blows, unh'ss ‘lie w^as at the 
time strongly impressed witli some other thing.’ The 
‘watcher of this lad bid him ‘ write a theme.’ They 
say, ‘Wo saw liiin light a candle, take pen, ink, and 
pa]»er from t he dr.iwcr of his table, and begin to write 
while one of those about liim began to dictate.* Here 
is a .series of ('venis, and yet this case thorouglily illus- 
trates my argument that the acts are im])erfeet, or 
rather exhibit imperfection, fur the inkstand, wdiicb 
1 



had opened his eyes to lind, being removed, * his 
hand returned as usual to the place where he thought 
it was.’ It must be observed that the motion of his 
hand was rapid till it reached the height of the ink- 
stand, and then he moved it slowly till the 
gently touched the table as he was seeking for the 
ink.’* 

“Of homicidal monomania, Dr. Copeland (^Dic. 
Medicine,* vol. ii., article Jnsanity) says : — ‘Murder, 
or attempts to murder, are made by insane persons, 

1. When impelled by an involuntary impulse, or in- 
stinctiA^e desire, which they are unable to resist ; 

2. When actuated by mo^A’'e.s on which they are 
caj)able of reasoning, and whilst conscious of the evil 
they have committed ; 3. When influenced by de- 
lusions, halluciiiatioiis, or false perceptions ; 4. When 
excited by passion or opposition ; 5. When they be- 
lieve they are opposing an enemy ; and G. Wlieu the 
intelligence is so prosti'ate as to be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing right from Avroiig, and when they act from 
imitation. The lirst of these cases is the most fre- 
quent, and to which I will draw attention. Dersona 
will apj)ear to en joy reason j they arc iiTesistibly im- 
pelled, with a full consciousness of their state, to 
commit tlie crime they most liate. Tlie qucvstion is, 
Is there really a form of insanity in which a person 
may enjoy rc'ason unimpaired and yet commit tlic 
greatest crimes] 1 say, yes. One ixu’so]! suddenly 
becomes rod in tlie face, iinaginos he-hears a voice ad- 

* F«r furUicr information see Hoffman’s “Hissertatio do 
Somnauibulismo.” 



dressing him, and acts according to its injnnctioA. 
Another, a Imsband, is persuaded liis wife is uufaitliful 
to him, although he has considered all the circuiu- 
staiicos, and finds them in her favour — and an act of 
murder .s corniiiittcd. A third, a mother of a family, 
believes herself in distress, and in a fit of despair she 
atteni])t3 to kill them, when maternal tenderness, 
speaking louder than despair, exclaims I ‘ Protect my 
children from mo.* Another well-authenticated in- 
stance is that of a maid, who, on each occasion of her 
dressing the infant committed to her care, was seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to kill it. All these in- 
stances may be referred t& as mn)iie)iiary delusions or 
liallucinations, under the influence of which crimes or 
insane actions may be committed, after which a lucid 
period occurs. 

^‘Now child-murder, as a rule, is always maniacal, 
for the simple reason that the child cannot excite 
motive. Those case.s of infanticide in which no in- 
sanity is present, arc those in which tlie inotluu' kills 
from sliamo or want. 8uch a motive in this case is 
absent ;* while the majority of child-mnrdtn*s being 
committed by women, the inference perhaps stands, 
that in the absence of motive it is a female murderer 
who destroyed this child. 

The circumstantial evidence of the case goes to 
prove that tlie nurse or nurse’s visitor, (present on the 
night of the murder,) committed the act in a state of 
uii consciousness (or sleep), because there is no waking 
evidence of guilt, and in a state of monomania, 
because there is no evidence of motive. There 



is one indirect evidence of 'unconscious Uiouglit' 
about the murdered child in the following .state- 
ment : — 

"'ll lias been stated by a young woman wlio lived 
as nuivcnuiid in tlie family about twelve months since, 
tliat on one occasion vheii there vrere only iwoincmbLr.s 
of the family at Inmie, the liltlc boy wlio lias been 
iniiidrivd 4 found iii liis cot with the betbclothes 
turned b.um Cciivrully, and .^’oinc woollen :v,cks and 
soint' iianiu'ls, in which ]:e was }»nt to l>ed, lie bt‘iiig 
unwell ( 11 tlio p^e^it)lls night, were taken oil'. One of 
the .soel.s was found in the morning on the table 
in the bedioom, and the ('t'luT in tlio course of the 
following day on j^Trs. Cumberland s bod, but Mr.s. 
Cumberland wa.s wliolly unable to account for its ap- 
pearanco in Umt ]>lat.e.’ 'Tlie.se .slatcments,^ says the 
ignorant wiiltr fjum wlioni wc quote the last sen- 
t(‘nces, 'ha\e, howt'Ner, no immediate bearing njxui 
this mysterious case.’ 

" The} ha\ c much bearing, foi' ibcy .show in thi.s house 
somewhere an almornial nnljealthy state in some one. 
They prove the work of one who can act in slta*]) ; and 
supposing this jjcrson to he cursed with murdciHuis 
]nonomaiiia, and acce])ting the fact that a .scries of 
acts can be done in bleep, wo come lo the emielimiou 
tliat the incident of the socks sluidows out the }»ossi~ 
bilify of tije hou.so being the scene of a berie.y of uncon- 
scious deeds. 

J say/ continued JbirJal, ‘’that Uie in.com- 
prelieii.sible acts of this murder prove that tlu^y were 
dom^ in nnconsciousiu.ss, in in.‘^anity, and by a woni.an. 



“In the first place, take the wrapping of the blanket 
about the child. Would a conscious, sane murderer 
do this ? Whereas, would it not be the daily habit of 
a nurse of little cliildren ? Again, the quilt and sheet 
are straightened j this is the work of a nurse. But 
they are straightened over an unmade bed, which sug- 
gests an imperfect consciousness of action. Now, it has 
been urged tijat tlierc must have btion two persons 
engaged in tliis murder, because of tlieso straightened 
bed-clothes ; for it is asked, had a single murderer only 
been present, wheni was the cliild jdaced while this 
work was done 1 This question does not seem to have 
suggested itself — wliy w^s this uncalled-for, needless, 
and irrational act })erformed 'i 

I Ijelieve that the child was dead before talcen 
from tlie bed — that he was sulTocated witli the pillow; 
and tlio whole of the doctors evidence goes to j>rove 
that death took place before the victim was carried to 
the closet. 

“ The next act was to remove the body from tlio 
house, and, as you know, it was carried post the boun- 
dary of the houiso at that point farthest of all parts of 
the house from the spot where it was found — I mean 
one of the drawing-room windows, which was dis- 
covered open a foot wide the next morning. It has 
been argued, tliat as the window could not be opened 
higher than afoot without making a noise, which would 
have alar’iied house and dog, and that as a foot was 
not width enough to allow of the passage of a human 
creature carr} ing a child, that therefore the opening of 
this window was a ‘blind.’ No such thing ; afoot 



ill width wouJd be qniie enough for a young person 
to press through, wJiile the dead child may Jiave been 
passed out first, laid uj)on the grass, and afterwards 
picked up. 

^^Now follows the most irrational fact of the case : 
the hearer of the child, in preference to carrying away 
the child, and flinging it in a pond, a well, or even 
hedge, as a sentient murderer would have done, ])refers 
to pass in front of the house, before the road, past 
the gates below which the dog frequently growls at 
jjassers~by, and so to the closet, which a conscious 
member of the liousehold must know is provided with 
a splasli-board, wliich will at^once arrest anytliing cast 
down the closet. 

“ The dog does not give the alarm, an evidence either 
that he is awake, and, knowing the j)erson, does not 
bark, or that the person walks so lightly — as is the case 
with sleep-walkers — that the animal is not awakened 
by the footsteps. 

There is only one discrepancy iii this part of the 
affair. It stands thus : if the murderer was a sleep- 
walker, and, being a servant of the house, therefore 
better acquainted with the kitchen (the nearest way 
across the yard, in which is the dog, to the servants’ 
closet, where the body is found) than the drawing- 
room, how is it she avoided the kitchen and the 
kitcheu-yard ? I ausAver, that it is impossible to bound 
the limits eiUier of instinct, reason, or insanity in 
sleep-walking. These qualities cross uiul recross each 
other ill an unending tangle. 

“ T nf>w ajiproach a fact in tlie case which proves 



monomaniac tendency and unconsciousness of act# 
The child is dead ; and therefore if sentloit motive 
only is ])rosent, the work now alone to be performed is 
the disj)o.sal of the body. Yet instead of this^, we 
lind tlio next act is tlie nuitilaiion of the body in tbe 
most savage manner. The doctor tells ns that the 
head was nearly ^vered from the body, and that great 
foi'co must l)ave been exerted to drive the wca])on used 
into the breast. Now, where was tlie need to nsc the 
knife at all ? The child was dead, or if not dead, to 
all appearaiic(5 so, and yet it was mutilated, and blood 
spilt. The body is then wrapt in llio blanket, which 
is anotlier cvidcuco of cAre ; and the whole just 
thrown below the scat of the closet, so that it is 
found the moment after tlie blood is seen on the lloor, 
l^he window is then loft open, and so found in the 
morning. 

“Upon the di.scovery of the murder nobody in the 
lioiisc betrays the least guilt, although all inferences 
but one point to the supposition tliat tlic murder has 
been committed in the house : that exception lying in 
the fact ^Jiat a piece of bloody })a])er is found near 
the closet upon which a bloody knife has been wiped, 
and which paper has not been torn apparently from 
any paper in the house. 

“The child’s life has been taken away; it .seems 
clear some one in tlic house has done it iu the most 
slovenly manner, for the murder is found out in ten 
minutes after the Alarm is given, and yet all appear 
innocent — all give exactly the same talc of a peaceful 
night and no disturbance. There is no a})parcnt motive 



lo kill tlie child, no evidence against anybody as the 
murderer, cxcc])t an absent niglitgown and a wretched 
j)iece of flannel, and after masses of investigation the 
fact renmius where it was. 

*‘No\v see how beautifully my theory of sleeping 
monomania fits the difficulties of the case. TJic girl 
has a tendency to kill the child, such a tendency fxs 
many human bimigs experience, but have suflicieiit 
self restraint to overcome. Slie is al.^o a sleep-walker. 
The moiiom.uiiacal dcJre ])rescnt in her sh’ep, she 
rises, and then commences an entanglement between 
her every-day and her monomauiacal acts. First she 
sufTocates the child as a inbnomaniac, then as a nurse 
she envelopes it in the blanket, and smooths the un- 
made Led. Tlioii she goes dovvii.stairs, no one hearing 
lier, for the simple reason that sleep-walkers move and 
act without noise. Her lialf-seiise warns her of the 
dog and of ilio creaking window. She stops raising it 
with its first signal of creaking — it is a foot wide, and 
she can jutss through the opening, dragging the dead 
child with her. Then, the half-mind bent on tlic dog, 
she forgets the roadway and the front of the liousc, 
and so reaches the closet, after cither being recognised 
by the dog if awake, or walking so lightly as nob to 
awake him if aslcc}). Thou the monomauiacal desire 
is aliglit again, and hidden in the closet, the knife, 
wlicnce taken I cannot tell, is used. There is no tell- 
tale blood on the girl’s linen, because, as the doctor 
informs us, the dead blood did not spiiit, but merely 
llowcLk Then that most wild cut at the breast i.s 



made, tlie uiigaping wound al.-?o proving that the knife 
entered dciul flesh; and then the body is cast into the 
closet, little att(;mpt ]>ciijg made to conceal it. The 
knife is then wijx'd on the unknown j)a]>er and hidden, 
the reason of it not found being that, in all ])r(jba- 
bilitv, it was not, in tlio true sense of tlie v/ord, con- 
?ca](*d, ])ut just thrown wiiere no ono would think of 
nnling it. 'J’lie girl then returns to the house, 
forgetting in her half-conseionsness that the vindow 
'•cinuins o])eii. She ascends (piito uoisulcs.dy to her 
room, goes to bed, sleeits^ aiul awaking, knows nothing 
of her dream or acti — a frequent case with sleep- 
walker's. What is to warn^ier of the truth when the 
murder is found out ( No blood on litr linen, no, 
nnirks of gravel on lior feet — for, as a sleep-walker, 
she may have rubbed them on the door-mat — nothing 
to tell her she is guilty. In fact, she in iuiiojei^t, and 
so tlic mystery remains, and must renniin, while the 
belief exists that the murder of this boy was a sentient 
act. Sentient — bad it motive? Was it latiunally 
done ? Ifkjiowingly by any person in the house, w'ny ? 
If knowfngly by any person not of the liousehold, 
why ? 1 urge, those who are accursed with monomania 

are many, and that in this case to monomania wais 
superadded somnambulism. You say,” coutinuod 
Ilardal^ “you know the fatlicr of the boy; introduce 
mo to liim, and let me try, for the salcc of tlie many, 
to fix this act uj>ou the one.” 

“1 will,” said I io llardal, as lie stu[)ped suddenly; 
“ let us at once start for the north.” 



IJe took ray hand, and that evening set out. 

Hear the result 

[At this ])oiiit the MlS, breaks o/J! Should J obtain 
its sequel, I will, if I find it advisable to do so, 
publisli the paper immediately. T never learnt my 
informant doctor’s address.] 



THE UNKNOWN WEAPON. 


I AM about to set out here one of the most remarkable 
cases which have come under my actual observation. 

I will give the particulars, as far as 1 can, in the 
form of a narrative. 

The scene of the affair laj^in a midland county, and 
on the outskirts of a very rustic and retired village, 
which has at no time come before the attention of the 
world. 

Here are the exact preliminary facts of the case. Of 
course T alter names, for as this case is now to become 
public, and as the inquiries which took place at the 
time not only ended in disappointment, but by some 
inexplicable means did not aiTest tlic public curiosity, 
there cai^ be no wisdom in covering the names and 
places with such a thin veil of fiction as will allow of 
the truth being seen below that literary gauze, Tlio 
names and places here used are wholly lictitious, and 
in no degree represent or shadow out the actual i)er- 
sonages or localities. 

Tlic mansion at wdiich the mystery which I am 
about to analyse took place was tlie manor-house, 
while its occupant, the* squire of tlie district, was also 
the lord of the manor. 1 will call him rctlci^h. 



I may at once state here, though the fact did not 
conic to my knowledge till after the catastrojdie, that 
the squire was a thoroughly mean man, with but one 
other passion than the love of money, and that was a 
greed for plate. 

Every man who has lived with his eyes oi)eu has 
come across human beings who concentrate within 
themselves the most wonderful contradictions. Here 
is a man wdio lives so scampishly that it is a question 
if ever he carut an honest shilling, and \et he would 
firmly believe his moral character would be lost did 
he enter a theatre ; there is an individual who nevin 
sent away a creditor or took more tlian a just conn 
mercial discount, wliile any day iii the week he may 
be arrested upon a charge which would make liim a 
scandal to his family. 

So with Squire Pctlcigh. That he was extrciucl} 
avaricious tlicro can be no* doubt, wliilo his d('sij\ 
for the iiossession and display of jdatc was almost i 
mania. 

liis silver was quite a tradition in the county. Ai 
every meal — and 1 Lave heard tlie meals at Potlcigb 
cote were neither abundant nor succulent — entiwgl 
plate stood upon tbe table to pay for the feeding o 
the poor of the whole county for a month, iie w’ouh 
cat a mutton chop olF silver. • 

Ml’. I’ctlclgli was in pjwliamciit, and in the seasoi 
came up to town, where he had the sinallest and mos 
misfiable house ever rented by. a wealthy count; 
member. 

Avaricious, and therefor® illiberal, Petleigli wouh 



not keep up two estaLlisliments ; and bo, wlicn lie 
camo to town for tlie parliamentary season, he Lrouirlit ' 
with him his country establishment, all the servants 
composing which were paid but tliird-class fares uji to 
town. 

The domestics I am quite sure, from what I loanit, 
were far from satisfactory people ; a condition of things 
which was quite natural, seeiiig that they w^ere not 
treated well, and were taken on at the lowest possible 
rate of wages. 

The only servitor who remained pcrnianently on 
the establishment was the housekeeper at the manor- 
house, Mrs. Quiuion. 

It was wliisiiered in the neighbourhood that she 
had been tlio foster-sister (‘‘and j>erhaps more’’) of the 
late Mrs. Petloigh ; and it was stated with suIHcicnt 
openness, and I am afraid also with some general 
amount of chuckling satisfaction, ihat the squire had 
been bitten with bis lady. 

^J'lic triitli stood that Petleigli had married the 
dauglitcr of a Liveqiool merchant in the groat hope 
of an aili^^nce with her fortune, whicli at the date 
of l^or marriage ])romised to be largo. Put cotton 
commerce, even twenty-five years ago, was a risky 
business, and to curtail here particulars wliicli are only 
remotely essential to the absolute comprehension of 
this narrative, he never had a penny witli her, and 
bis wife’s father, who ha<l led a (hqdorably irregular 
life, started for America and died there. 

hi I's. Petleigli bad ‘but one child, Crabam P» 'b'igb, 
and she died when he was about twelve years oi age. 



During Mrs. Petleigh^s fefe, the housekeeper at Pot- 
leighcote was the foster-sister to whom reference has 
been made. I myself believe that it would have been 
more truthful to call Mrs. Quiiiion the natural sister 
of the squire’s wife. 

Pe that as it may, after the lady’s death Mrs. 
Quinion, in a half-conceded, and after an uncom- 
fortable fashion, became in a measure the actual mis- 
tress of Petleighcoto. 

Possibly the squire was aw^are of a lelationship to 
his wife at which I have hinted, and was therefore 
not unready in recognising that it was better she 
should be in the house thaq any other woman. Por, 
apart from his avariciousness and his mania for the 
dis])lay of plate, I found beyond all dispute that ho 
was a man of very estimable judgment. 

Again, Mrs. Quinion fell in with his avariciout 
humour. Sbe shaved down his household expenses, 
and was herself contented with a very moderate 
remuneration. 

Prom all I learnt, I came to the conclusion that 
Petleighcoto had long been the most unooirfortabk 
house in the county, the display of plate only tencRng 
to intensify tlie general barrenness. 

Yciy few visitors came to the house, and hospitality 
w'as unknown ; yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Pctleigh stood very well in the county, and indeed, on 
the occasion of one or two charitable collections, he had 
appeared in print with suflScient success. 

Those of my readers who live in the country wilj 
comprehend the style of the squire’s household when 



T say that he grudged permission to shoot rabbits on 
his ground. Whenever j)ossible, all the year round, 
specimens of that rather tiring food were to be found 
in Squire Petleigh's larder. In fact, I learnt tliat a 
young curate who remained a short time at Tram (the 
village), in gentle satire of this cheap system of rations, 
called Petleighcote the “Warren.” 

The son, Graham Petleigh, was brought up in a 
deplorable style, the father being willing to persuade 
himself, perhaps, that as he had been disa])pointed in 
his hojx’S of a fortune with the* mother, the son did 
not call for that consideration to which he would have 
been entitled bad the motjier brought her husband 
increased riches. It is certain that the boy roughed 
life. All the schooling he got was that which could 
be alforded by a foundation grammar school, which 
happened fortunately to exist at Tram. 

To this establishment he went sometimes, while at 
others he was off with lads miserably below him in 
station, iq^on some expedition which was not perhaps, 
as a rule, so respectable an employment as studying 
the humaAuties. 

Evidently the boy was bliamcrully ill-used ; for he 
was neglected. 

By the time he was nineteen or twenty (all these 
particulars I learnt readily after the catastrojdie, for 
the townsfolk were only too eager to talk of the unfor- 
tunate young man) — by the time he was nineteen or 
twenty, a score of }ear.s of neglect boro their fruit, 
lie was ready, beyond any question, for any mad per- 
formance. Poaching especially was his delight, per- 
il: 



haps in a great nicasn re because he found it profitable ; 
because, to state the truth, he was kejjt totally without 
money, and to this disadvantage he added a second, 
that of being unable to spread what money he did 
obtain over any ex})anse of time, 

I have no doubt myself that* the d(‘])ro(lations on 
liis fatljors estate might have with justice bc(‘n put to 
his aecf)unt, and, from the inquiries I made, 1 am 
equally free to believe that when any small article of 
the mass of jdate about the premises was missing, that 
the sou knew a good deal more than w^as satisfactory 
of tlic lost valuahlos. 

Tliat Mrs. Quinion, the housekeeper^ was extremely 
devoted to the young man is certain ; bnt tlic momy 
she recu'ived as wages, and whatever private or otlua* 
means she had, could not cover the demands made 
upon tiicm by young Crnhain Petleigh, who certainly 
spent money, though where it caiuc from w^as a matter 
of vejy great uncertainty. 

From the portrait T sawr of him, he must have been 
of a daring, roving, jovial disposition — a youngster not 
inclined to let duty come bedween him and, his incli- 
nations ; one, in short, who v/ould get more out of the 
•svorld than he w’ould give it. 

Tlio jdate w^as carried up to towm each year with the 
establishment, the1>r»xos being under the special guar- 
dianship of the butler, who never let them out of his 
sight between the country and town houses. Tlie 
man, 1 have hoard, looked forward to those journeys 
with absolute fear. 



From wLat I learnt, I suppose tlie convoy of j)lato 
boxes numbered well on towards a score. 

Crabam Petleigli sometimes accompanied bis father 
to town, and at other times was sent to a relative in 
Cornwall. I believe it suited father and son better 
that the latter should be packed ofl' to Cornwall in the 
])jirliamentary S(‘ason, for in town the lad necessarily 
became comparatiyply expensive — an objection in the 
eyes of the father, while the son found himself in a 
world to which, thanks to tlie education he had re- 
ceived, he was totally unfitted. 

Young Fctleigh’s fJassion was horses, and there was 
not a farmer on the fathers estate, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Tram, who was not plagued for the loan of this 
or that horse — for the young iimai had none of his own. 

On my part, I believe if the youth had no sclf- 
rcspcct, the want was in a groat measure owing to the 
father having had not any for his sou. 

1 know I need scarcely add, that when a man is 
passionately fond of horses generally he bets on those 
(piadrupcds. 

It ^id not call for jnany inquiries to ascertain that 
young Petleigh had put” a good deal of money upon 
liorses, and that, as a rule, he had been lucky with 
them. The young man wanted some excitement, some 
occupation, and he found it in betting. Jiave I said 
that aft(‘r the young heir was taken from the school he 
was a]low('<l to run loose? Tliis was the cvisc, I pic- 
sumc the father .could not bring his mind to incurring 
the expense of entejing his son at some profession. 
14—3 



Tilings then at Petlciglicote were in this condition ; 
the fatlier nogleclful and avaricions ; tlic .sou careless, 
neglected, and daily .slijiinng down tlie ladder of life ; 
and the lioasekeopcr, Mrs. Quiuioii, saying nothing, 
doing nothing, but existing, and perhaps .showing that 
she was attached to her foster-sister’s son. >She was a 
woman of much sound and discriminating sense, and 
it is certain that she expressed herself to the ellect tliat 
she foresaw the young man was being .silently, stead- 
lastly, nncea.singly ruined. 

A II these preliminaries comprehended, I may proceed 
to the action of this narrative. 

It ^Yas the llitli of ]\Iay (the year is niiiniportant), 
and early in the morning wdien the discovcjy w\as 
made, by the gardener to Squii’o retleigh — one Tom 
Brown. 

Outside the great hall-door, and huddled together 
in an extraordinary fashhm, the gardener, at half-past 
five in the morning (a Tuesday), found lying a human 
form. And when he came to make an examination, 
ho di.sco\ered that it was the dead body of the young 
squire. 

Seizing the handle of the great bell, he quickly 
sounded an alarm, and within a minute the house- 
keeper herself and tlio fme servant, wlio together num- 
bered the household w hieli blej)t at Betleiglicoto when 
tile .squire was in town, stood on the threshold of the 
o])en door. 

The housekeeper was half-drcs.sod, the servant wench 
was huddled iq) in n petticoat and a blanket. 

The news spread very rapidly, ])y mean.s of tlic 



gardener’s boy, who, wondering where his master was 
stopping, came loafing about the house, quickly to 
Had the use of his legs. 

‘‘ He must have had a fit,” said the lioiisefeecper ; 
and it was a Hying message to that effect carried by 
the boy into the village, which brought the village 
doctor to the spot in the quickest possible time. 

It Wt‘is then found that the catastroplie was due to 
no fit. 

Avery slight oxamlnaiioii showed that the young 
squire had died from a stab caused by a rough iron 
barb, the metal slinft of which was six iuclics long, 
and v hich still vinnainec^in the body. 

At the iiHjuost, the medical man deposed that very 
great force must liave been used in thrusting the barb 
into the body, for one of the ribs had been half scvei’ed by 
the act. The stab given, the barb bad evidentl}’^ been 
drawn back with the view of extracting it — a purpose 
wliioli had failed, tln^ flanges of the barb having fixed 
themselves firmly in the cartilage and tissue about it. 
Jt was impossible the deceased could have turned the 
])arb •against himself in the manner in which it had 
been used. 

Asked wliat this barb appeared like, the surgeon 
was unable to reply. Ho had never seen such a 
weapon before. He supposed it had been fixed in a 
shaft of M'ood, from which it liad been wrenched by 
th(' stnaigtli with which the barb, after the thrust, had 
1)0(01 held by the [)arts surrounding the wound. 

The barb was handed- round to the jury, and ever}/ 
man cordially agreed with his neighbour lliat he had 



iKjver seen anything of the kind before ; it was equally 
strange to all of thorn. 

The squire, who took the catastrophe with great 
coolness, gave evidence to the eireet th;it ho had seoji 
hiii sou on the inoruing ju’evious to the discovery of 
the murder, and about noon — seventeen and a half 
liours before the catastrophe was discovered. lie did 
not know his son vas about to leave town, where lie 
had been staying. Ho added that he had not missed 
the young man ; his .sou was in the habit of l)cing his 
own master, and going where he liked. He could 
offer no explanation as to why his .son had returned to 
tlie country, or why the nusterials found upon him 
■were there. Ho could offer no explanation in any way 
about anything connected with the matter. 

It wa.s .*=aid, as a scandal in Tram, that the .squire 
exhibited no emotion upon giving liLs evidence, and 
tliat when he sat down after his exanimation he ap- 
l)eared relieved. 

Furthermore, it was intimated that upon being 
called upon to submit to a kind of cross-examination, 
he a])peared fo be anxious, and ausweied the few ques- 
tions guardedly. 

These questions were ])ut by one of the jur3’mcn — 
a solicitor's clerk ((T .some acuteness it was evident), 
who %vas the Tram oracle. 

It is perhaps nece.s.sary for the j’ighb understanding 
of tliis ca.se, that the.se questions should be here' re- 
ported, and tlieir answers also. 

They ran as follows : — 

Do you think your son died where he was fuiuid 



I have formed no opinion.” 

‘‘ Do you thiak he had been in your house f* 
Certainly not.” 

“ V/hy are you so certain T’ 

" Dccanso had he entered the houses my housekoeper 
would liave known of liis c<^ming.” 

“ is your housekeeper here f ’ 

Yes.” 

“Has it been iriteiided that she should bo called as 
a witness 
“ Yes.” 

“Do you think 3'our son attempted Inbreak into 
your house 

[The reason for this question 1 will inaLc apparent 
shortly, P»y the way, J should, perhaps, here at once 
ox[)laiu that 1 obtained all those particaLirs of the 
evidence from the county paper.] 

“ Do 3^)11 think your son attomptcal to break into 
your honso 1” 

“ Vv' liy should ho r 

‘^Tliat is not my question. Do you tliink he at- 
tempted to break into your house V 
“No, I do not.” 

“ You swear that, Mr. Petleigh V' 

[By the wa}^ there was no love lost between the 
sipiiro and the Tram oracle, for the .simple i’cas<Jii iliat 
not any existed that could be spilt.] 

“1 do .vwo.ir it.” 

“Do you think there was anybodj/ in tl»e lioiise lie 
wished to visit clan'dcsLinely T 



Wlio were in the house V* 

' ^‘Mrs. Quinion, my housekeeper, and one servant 
woman.” 

Is tlie servant here V 

Yes.” 

What kind of a woman is she T 

^‘Eeally JVIr. Morfcoiin you can see her and judge 
for yourself.” 

Avc can. I am only going to ask one question 

more.” 

‘‘ I reserve to myself the decision whether I shall 
or shall not answer it.” 

“ I think you will answer i,t, Mr. Petleigh.” 

It remains, sir, to be seen. Put your question.” 

It is very simple — do you intend to offer a reward 
for the discovery of the murderer of your son 

The squire made no reply. 

“ You have heard my question, Mr. Petleigh.” 

“ J liave.” 

“And what is your answer ?” 

TJie squire paused for some moments. 1 should state 
that I am adding the particulars of the iiiqv.e.st I 
})ickcd \ip, or detected if you like better, to the in- 
formation afforded by the county pa[>er to which I 
Lave already referivd. 

“ 1 refuse to reply,” said the squire. 

Mortoun thereupon applied to tlie coroner for his 
ruling. 

Kow it appears evident to me that iliis juryman had 
some hidden motive in tlius questioning the scpiiie. 
If this were so, I am free to confess I never discovered 



it beyond any question of doubt. I may or I may 
not have liit on his motive. I believe I did. 

It is clear tliat the question Mr. Morlouu urged was 
badly put, for liow could tire father decide whether he 
would offer a i*eward for tJie discovery of a murderer 
who did not legally exist till after tho iindiug of tlie 
jury ? And indeed it may furthermore be a<lded that 
this question had no bearing upon the elucidation 
of the mystery, or at all events it had no apparent 
healing upon tlie facts of the catastroidie. 

It is evident that Mr. Mortouii was actuated in all 
probability by one of two motives, both of which 
were obscure. One migh^ have been an attempt really 
to obtain a clue to the murder, the other might have 
been the endeavour to bring the squire, with whom it 
has been said he lived bad friends, into disrespect with 
tbe county. 

The oracle-juryman immediately applied to tho 
coroner, who at once admitted that the question was 
not pertinent, but nevertheless urged the squire as 
the question had been put to answer it. 

It is evident that the coroner saw the awkward 
position in which the squire was placed, and spoke as 
lie did in order to enable the squire to come out of the 
ditlicuUy in the least objectionable manner. 

JUit as 1 have said, Mr. retloigh, all his incou- 
gi’uilics and faults apart, was a cl ear- seeing iiiau 
of a good and clvar mind. As 1 saw the want of 
cousisteney iu the question, as i read it, so he must 
have rcinaiked the f^amc failure when it was addressed 
to liiin. 



For after pationtlj hearing the coroner to the end 
of his remarks, i\*tleigh said, quietly, — 

JJow CiiJi I say T will o^er a reward for the dis- 
covery of certain murderers when the jury have not 
yet returned a verdict of murder V 

“ J3at supposing the jury do return such a verdict f ’ 
asked ■Mortouii. 

Why then it will be time fur you to ask your 
question.’^ 

I learnt that the juryman smiled as he bowed and 
said he was satisiied. 

It apj)ears to jne that at that point Mr. Mortomi 
must have either gained tha^ iiiforiuatioii which htted 
in with his theory^ or, accepting the lower motive for his 
question, that ho felt he had now .sidhcienlly damaged 
the squire in the o]»iiuon of tlie county. For the rc- 
jiorters were at work, and every soul present knew 
that not a vord said would escape publication in tlie 
county paper. 

]\rr. Mortoun ]K>wover was to be worsted within the 
space of a minute. 

“Have you ceased questioning me, gentlo'/ueii f ’ 
asked tlie squire 

The coroner bowed, it iqqiearod. 

Then,” continued the squire, “before I sit down — 
and you will allow me to remain in the room until the 
inquiry is tenninatod — J will state that of my own 
free v>ill which I would not submit to make public 
upon an illegal and a totally iiucMlled-lbr attcin})t at 
cvnnpulbion. Should the jury bring in a verdict of 
murder against unknown persons, 1 shall not oiler a 



reward for tho discovery of those alleged mur- 
erers.” 

Wliy not V' asked the coroner, who I learnt after- 
wards fidmittoJ tliat tlie ([uestiuii was utterly uiipar- 
doiiablo. 

ilecause,” said Squire Petleigh, it is quite my 
(q>iiiion that no luurdtr has been committed.” 

According to the newspaper report these words 
were followed by “ seusation.” 

“No murder said the coroner. 

“ No ; the death of the deceased was, 1 am sure, an 
accident.” 

“ What makes you think that, Mr. Petleigh ]’* 

“ The nature of the death. Murders are not com- 
mitted, I sliould think, in any sucli extraordinary 
inaimor as that by which my son came to his end. I 
have no more to say.” 

“ Here,” says the report, “ the squire took his 
seat.” 

The next witness called — the gardener who had 
discovered the b(jdy had already })een heard, and 
sinq)ly^esUfled to the linding of the body — was i\Iar- 
garet Quinion, the housekeeper. 

Her depositions were totally valueless from my point 
of view, that of the death of the young squire, blie 
stated simply that she had gone to bed at the usual 
time (about ten) on tlie previous night, and that Dinah 
Yarton ret>ircd just previously, and to the same 
room. She heard' no noise during the night, was dis- 
turbed in no way wliatover until tho alarm was given 
by the gardener, 



In lier turn Mrs. Quinion was now questioned by 
♦the solicitor’s clerk, Mr. Mortoun. 

Do you and iliis — what is her name ? — Dinah 
Yartou ; do you and she sleep alone at Petleighcote 

Yes — when the family is away.” 

‘‘ A rc you not afi*aid to do so ?” 

No.” 

Whyf 

‘‘ Why should 1 bo 

Well — most women arc afraid to sleep in large 
lonely houses by themselves. Are you not afraid 
of ])urglars 

« No.” 

‘‘ Why not T 

^SSimply because burglars would find so little at 
Petleighcote to steal that they would be very foolish 
to break into the house.” 

‘^Put there is a gootl deal of plate iu the Iiousc — 
isn't there ? ’ 

It all goes up to town with Mr. Pctlcigh.” 

«A11, maam?” 

“ Every ounce— as a rule.” 

“ You say the girl sleeps in your room 

“ In my room.” 

‘‘Is she an attractive girl 

“ No.” 

‘‘ Is she unattractive I” 

“You will have an 02)portunity of judging, for she 
will be called as a witness, sir.” 

“ Oh ; you don’t think, do you, that there was any- 



tiling between this young person and your young 
master 

“ Between Dinah and young Mr. retleigh 

« Yes.^' 

“ \ think there could liardly be any aflair between 
tlicin, for [here she smiled] they have never seen each 
other — tlie girl having come to Petleighcote from the 
next county only three weeks since, and three months 
after the family had gone to town.” 

Oil ; pi’ay have you not expected your master s 
son home ^^cently V 

‘•I have not (‘xpected young Mr. Petleigh home 
recently — he never comes homo when the family is 
away.” 

“Was he not in the luibit of coming to Pctleiglicote 
unexpectedly T 

“No.” 

“ You know that for a fact I” 

“ 1 know that for a fact.” 

“ Was the deceased kept without moiioy f* 

“ I know iiothiiig of the inoney arrangements be- 
tween Oic father and son.” 

“ Well — do you know that often he wanted money 1” 
Beally — 1 decline to answer that question.” 

“ Well — did he borrow money habitually from you T 

“I decline also to ansvv-er tliat (piestion.” 

“ You sa}" you heard nothing in the night?” 

“Not anything.” 

“What did you. do when you were alarmed by the 
"ardener in the nioriiinG:?” 



‘‘ 1 am at a loss to uadcrstand your question.” 

It is very plain, nevertlicless. Wluit was your 
first act after heaving the catastrojdie 

[After some consideration.] “It is really almost 
impossible, I should say, upon such terrible occasions 
as was that, to be able distinctly to say what is oiu'/a 
fu’st act or words, but I believe the first thing 1 did, 
or the first 1 I’emcmber, was to look afbt'r Dinah.” 

“And wliy could she not look after herself f’ 

“ Simply because she liad fallen into a sort of 
epileptic fit — to which she is subject — upon seeing the 
body.” 

“ Tlieii you can tlmw no light upon iliis mysterious 
affair r 

“ No light : all 1 know of it was the recognition of 
the body of Mr. I ’ctleigh, junior, in the morning.” 

The girl Dinah Yarton was now called, but no 
sooner did the \uifortuuate young woman, waiting in 
the hall of the publichouse at which the inquest was 
held, hear her n?ime, than she swooped into a fit 
which totally jirecluded lier from giving any evidence 
“except,” as the county paper facetiously remarked, 
“ the proof by her screams that her lungs were in a 
very enviable condition.” 

“ She will soon recover,” said Mrs. Quinion, “and 
will be able to give what evidence she can.” 

“And what will that be, Mrs. Quinion 1” asked the 
solicitor’s clerk. 

“ I am not able to say, Mr. IMortoun,” she replied. 

The next witness called (and here as an old policc- 
oonstablo I may remark upon tlui uiibusiness-like way 



in wliich the witnesses were arranged) — the next 
witness called was the doctor. 

11 is evidence Avas as follows, omitting tlie purely 
])rofessional ])oiiils. “I was called to the deccjised on 
Tuesday morning, at near n])ou six in ilie morning. 
1 recognized the body as that of Mr. Petleigli junior. 
Life was quite extinct. He had been dead about 
seven oe eiglit hours, as Avell as I could judge;. ^J’liat 
Avould 1)1 ing his death about ten or eleven on tlic 
picvious night. Death had been caused by a stab, 
wbich had jienetrated tlie left lung. Tlie deceased 
had bled inwardly. 'J’hc instrument which Ijad caused 
death had remained in the wound, and stopjicd what 
little effusion of blood there would otherwise have been. 
Deceased literally dietl from suffocation, tlic blood 
leaking into the lufigs and filling them. All tlic 
otlier organs of the body were in a healthy condition. 
The instrument by which death Avas producoAl is one 
Avitli which I liave no acquaiutance. It is a kind 
of iron arrow, very roughly mad(;,\arid Avith a shaft. 
It must have been fixed in some kind of handle aaLcii 
it was used, and Avhich must luiA^e yielded and loosed 
tlie bail) when an attempt Avas made to Avitlidraw it — 
an attempt Avhich had been made, because ] found 
tliat one of the ihingos of the arrow liad cauglit behind 
a rib. I rtqieat that I am totally unacquainted Avith 
the instrument AAulh Avhich death Avas effected. It is 
remarkably coarse iiiul rough. The deceased might have 
lived a quarter of a minute after the Avound had been 
inflicted, lie Avould not in all probability have called 
out. There is no evidence of the least struggle having 



taken place — not a particle of evidence can I find to 
liow that Uie deceased had exhibited even any know- 
ledge of danger. And yet, nevertheless, sni)posing 
the deceased not to have been asleep at the time of 
the murder, for murder it undoubtedly was, or man- 
slaughter, he must have seen his assailant, who, from the 
position of the weapon, must have been more before than 
behind liim, A ssuredly the death was the result of either 
murder or accident, and not the result of suicide, 
hocauso I will stake my jirofessional reputation that 
it would be quite impossible for any man to thrust 
such an instrument into his body with such a force as 
in tins case has been used, as is proved by llie cutting 
of a true bone-formed rib. Nor could a suicidi;, under 
such circumstances as those of the present catastrojdio, 
have thrust the dart in the direction which this took. To 
sum up, it is my opinion tliat the deceased was mur- 
der{‘d without, on his part, any knowledge of the 
murderer.^’ 

jMr. Mortouii cro.>s- examined the doctor : 

To this gentleman’s inquiries he answeied willingly. 

Do you think, Dr. Pitcherley, that no blood 
flowed externally 

“ Of that I am quite sure.” 

“Howf 

There were no marks of blood on the clothes.” 

Then the inference stands that no blood stained 
the place of the murder T 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then the body may have been brought an im- 



luense waj, and no spots of blood would form a clue 
to the road V 
‘^!Not one.'' 

“Is it your imprc.ssion that tlie murder was com- 
mitted far away f)-om the spot, or near the place where 
the body was found 1” 

This question is one wliich it is quite out of my 
power to answer, Mr. Moitoun, my duty liorc being to 
give evidence as to my being called to the deceased, 
and as to the catise of death. But J need not tell you 
that 1 have formed my own theory of the catastrophe, 
and if the jury desire to have it, I am ready to ofler 
it for their consideration.'' 

Merc there was a consultation, from whicli it resulted 
that tile jury expressed themselves very desirous of 
obtaining tlie doctor’s inqiressiou. 

[1 liavc no doubt the following words led the jury 
to their decision.] 

Idle medical geutleman said : — 

“ Jt is my impression that this death resulted out of 
a poaching — 1 ^^ill not say all ray — hut accident. It 
is thoroughly well-known in these districts, and at such 
a juncture as the present 1 need feel no false delicacy, 
Mr. Bctleiglj, in making this statement, that young 
I'etleigli was much given to poaching. T believe that 
he and his companions were out j)oaching — I myself 
on two separate occasions, hoing called out to night- 
eases, saw the young gentleman under veiy suspicious 
circumstances — and that one of the party was armed 
Mitli the weapon which caused the death, and which 
lo 



may have been carried at the end of such a heavy 
^stick as is frequently used for flinging at rabbits, T 
suppose that by some frightful accident — we all know 
liow dreadful are the surgical accidents which fre- 
quently arise Avhcu weapons arc in use — the young 
mail was wounded inorially, and so died, after the 
frightened companion had hurriedly attempted to with- 
draw the arrow, only to leave the barb sticking in the 
body and booked behind a rib, while the force used 
in the resistance of the bone caused the weapon to 
part company from the liaft. The discovtoy of the 
body outside tlie fatlier s liouso can then readily he 
accounted for. His companions knowing who ho was, 
and dreading their identifleation with an act which 
could but result in their own condemnation of character, 
carried the body to the threshold of his fa( hers liouse, 
and there left it. This,” the doctor conclnd*‘d, ‘‘ap- 
pears to me the most rational mode I can find of ac- 
counting for the circumstances of tliis remarkable and 
deplorable case. I apologize to ]\Ir. I’etleigh for the 
slur to which I may have committed myself in referring 
to the character of that gentleman’s son, the t^eceased, 
but my excuse m\ist rest in this fact, that wlicre a 
crime or catastrophe is so obscure that the criminal, 
or guilty person, may be in one of many directions, it 
is but just to narrow the circle of inquiry as much as 
possible, in order to avoid tlie resting of suspicion upon 
the greater number of individuals. If, liowcver, any 
one can suggest a more lucid explanation of the catas- 
trophe than mine, I shall indeed be glad to admit 
I was wrong.” 



[Tliere can l;c little question, I repeat, that Dr. 
Pitclierley’s analysis fitted in very satisfactorily ai?^ 
jdausihly with tiie facts of the cast.*.] 

]Mr, jMoi'touii asked Dr. Pitcherloy no more rpioi- 
tioiis. 

The next witue.s.^ called was the police- con -LiLic of 
Train, a stupid, hojielcss dolt, as J found to my cost, 
wlio was good at a lu.siic ])uh]ic -house row, hut who 
as a detective was not worth iny dog Dart. 

It apjiearcd that he gave liis hat evidt'uce with a 
stupidity wliicli called even for the rehuke of the 
coroner. 

All ho could say was, thij,t he was called, aiul tliat he 
went, and tliat ho saw whoso body it he’d.” That 
was arl*’ lie could say. 

Mr. Mortonn took liiin in hainl, hut oven In' X'ould 
do notliing witli tlie man. 

“Had many ]>crson3 been on the spot where the 
body was found before ho arrived T’ 

“ JSb^.a." 

“ How vrns that ?” 

“ \A'koy, ’cos D*oni Broown, the ganfiicr, eoomed 
t’him at wuncet, and ’cos Toom Broown cooined t’him 
fiu'st, ’cas he's Ci)t wur fiirst cooiued tiio.” 

This Y/as so, as I found when 1 wont (hiwn to Train. 
The gardener, Brown, }ianie->{ricken, atUu’ calling to, 
and obtaining the aileutioii of tlic hoiisi koi'pc r, had 
ruslied off to the village for that nctdless liolp which 
all panic-stricken pcojdo v ill seek, and the constable’s 
cottage happening to ’be the lirst dwelling he readied 
the constable obtained the first alarm. Now, had the 



case been conducted properly, the constable being the 
!£rst man to get the alarm, would have obtained such 
evidence as would at once have j)ut the detectives on 
the right scent. 

The first two qiiestion.s put by the Jawyerlike jury- 
man showed that he saw how important the evidence 
might Lave been which this witness, Joseph Higgins 
by name, should have given had he but known his busi* 
noss. 

The first question was — 

“ It had rained, hadn’t it, on the Monday night?” 

[That previous to the catastrojdic.] 

‘‘Ye-es t’had rained,” lijiggins rcjtlied. 

Then followed this important question : 

“ You were on the s])ot one of the very first. Did 
you notice if there were any footsteps about ?” 

Jt appears to mo very clear that IMr. Mortoun was 
hero following up the theory of the catastrophe offered 
by the doctor. It would be clear that if several poaching 
companions liad carried the young squire, after death, 
to the hall-door, that, as rain had fallen during the 
night, thei*e would inevitably bo many boot-nvarks on 
the soft ground. 

This question put, the wdtncss asked, “ Wh-a-at ?” 

The question w^as repeated. 

“ Noa,” he replied ; “ ah didji’t see iioa foot 
ina-arks.” 

“ Did you look for any 

“ Noa ; ah didn’t lo()k for any.” • 

“ Then you don’t know j'our business,” said Mr. 
Morlouu. 



And the juryman was right ; for I may tell the 
reader that boot-marks have sent more luon to tljp 
gallows, as parts of circumstantial evidence, tlian any 
other ])roof whatever; indeed, the evidence of the 
boot-mark is terrible. A nail fallen out, or two or 
three put very close together, a broken nail, or all the 
nails perfect, have, times out of number, identified the 
boot of the suspected man with the boot-mark near 
the murdered, and lias been the first link of the chain 
of evidence which has dragged a murderer to the gal- 
lows, or a minor felon to the liulks. 

Indeed, if I were advising evildoers on the best 
means of avoiding detection, I would say by all means 
take a second pair of boots in your pocket, and when 
you near the scene of your work change those you 
have on for those you have in your pocket, and do 
your wickedness in these latter; flee from the scene 
in these latter, and when you have “ made’’ some dis- 
tance, why return to your other boots, and carefully 
hide the tell-tale pair. Then the boots you wear will 
rather be a proof of your innocence than jjresumable 
evidence of your guilt. 

Nor let any one be sliockcd at this nublie advice to 
rascals; for J flatter myself 1 have a counter-mode of 
foiling such a felonious arrangement as this one of two 
pairs of boots. And as T ba\e disseminated the mode 
amongst tin'. i)olice, any attemjit to put the suggestions 
I have offerial actually into action, would be attended 
with gnjatcr chances of detection than would be in- 
curred by running tho ordinary risk. 

Tp return to the subject in band. 



Tlie constable of Tram, ibo only human being in 
^;lie tovrn, Arortoim apart. j)crlia]>.s, wJjo should have 
hi^owjij in the ordinary course of his duty, the value 
of every footmark near the dead body, had totally 
neglected a precaution which, had lie observed it, must 
Lave led to a discovery (and an immediate one), which 
iii co)isoqucuce of his dullness was never publicly 
made. 

Kolbiug could 1)0 more certain than this, that wliat 
is called foot-mark evidence was totally wanting. 

The constable t. iking no observations, nut tlio cutest 
detective in existence (‘ould have obtained any evi- 
dence of tliis cliaracter, for the news of tlie catastro])lie 
spreading, as news only spreads in villages, the rustics 
train])ed uj) in scores, and so obliterated wbat foot- 
marks might ii.'ivo existed. 

To be brief, fh).sh. ] I iggins could give no evi- 
dence worth hearing. 

j\nd now the only de]JOsilions which remained to 
be given were those of Dinah Yartou. 

Slio came into court “much reduced, ’hsaid the })aper 
from wliicli I gain tlicsc paiticulars, “ from the^ effects 
of the succession of fils which she had fallen into and 
struggled out of.’’ 

»Slie was so siujiid that every questifui laid to bo 
ivqiented in lailf-a-dozeii shaj»es bi'fore she could offer 
a single rfq)ly. Ji took four inquiries to get at lier 
name, tliieo to know where she lisel, f)\e to know 
\\liat she was; wliile the coroiuT and tljc jury, after 
a score of que; lions, gave over tryijig to asceidaiu 
whether slie knew tlie nature of an oa'di. However, 



as slie slated that she was quite sure she would go to 
a ^■l)ad place” if she did uot speak the truth, she w^- 
declared to be a jjerfectly competeut witness, and I 
l.ave no doubt she was badgered accordingly. 

And as Mr. Mortoun got more parlicidars out of 
lu r than all the rest of tlio questioners put together, 
]je]'haps it will not be amiss, as upon her evidence 
turned the whole of my actions so far as I was con- 
cerned, to give that gentleman's (luestions and her 
iiuswcrs in full, precisely as they were quoted in tlie 
greedy county paper, which doubtless looked tipon tlic 
whole case as a i)ul>lishing godsend, the projuietors 
lieartily wishing that the inquest might be adjourned 
a score of times for further evidence. 

“Well now, Dinali,” said l\lr. Mortoun, “ what 
time did you go to bed on Monday 

[Tlio answers were generally got after much ham- 
mering ill on the part of the iuquirist. I will simply 
return them at once as ultimately given.] 

“ Ten.” 

“ Did you go to sleep ?” 

“ Koii — ise didunt goa to sleep.” 

“ Why uot 

“ Caizo Iso couldn t.” 

“ Blit wdiy r 

“ Ise wiir thinkin’.” 

“ What of?” 

“ Arl menucr o’ thing’.” 

“ Tell us one of them ?” 

[No answer — except symptoms of another fit.] 

Tut — tut I Well, did you go to sle qj at last ?” 



^Iso did.” 


^ “Well, when did you wakef* 
woke when missus ca’d I.” 

“ Wliat time V 
*• Doaut know clock.” 

“Was it daylight?” 

“ E-es, it wur day.” 

“ Did you wake during the night ?” 

“ E-eS; wuncet.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“ Doant knaw.” 

“ Did you hear anything?” 

“ Noa.” 

“ Did you think you licard anything?” 

“ E-cs.” 

“ What?” 

“ Whoy, it movin'.” 

“ Wliat was moving ?” 

“ Whoy, the box ” 

“ Box — tut, tut,” said the lawyer, “ answer mo 
[iropcrly.” 

Now here he raised his voice, and I have no . doubt 
Dinah had to thank the juryman for tlierotuinof her fits. 
“ ])o you hear? — answer me jiropcrly.” 

“ E-es.” 

When you woke up did you hear any noise ?” 

“ Noa.” 

“ lUit you thought you heard a noise ?” 

“ E-es, in the ” 

“ Tut, tut. Never mind the box — where was it ? ’ 
“Ter box? luflndl!” 



— no, the noise.” 

In t’ hall, zur !” 

“ What — the noise was 1!” 

“ Noa, zur, ter box.” 

“ There, iny good girl,” says the Tram oracle, 
‘Miever mind the box, I want you to think of this — 
did you liear any noise outside the home 

“Non.” 

“ J3ut you said you heard a noise f ’ 

“No, zur, I diduiit.” 

“Well, but you said you thought you lieard a 
noise 
“ E-cs.” 

a Well—whore V 

“ In tor box — ” 

Here, said the county paper, tlie lawyer, striking 
his hand on the table before him, continued — 

“ Speak of the box once more, my girl, and to 
prison you go." 

“ Eriziin !” says the luckless witness. 

“ Yt‘s, jail and broad and w'ater !” 

An^l thereupon the unhappy witness without any 
further remarks ]diingcd into a tit, and had to be car- 
ried out, batllijig wdth that stroigtli wliich convul- 
sions a})j)ear to bring wdth them, and in ilio arms of 
tliie(‘ men, wdio had quite their work to do to keep 
hei’ moderately quit't. 

“1 don’t tliink, gentlomeu,” said the coroner, “ that 
this witness is material. In the llrst })]ac(‘, it seems 
doubtful to me wd/ether. she is capable of giving 
evijlcncc ; and, in the second, I believe slic has little 



evidence to give — so little that I doubt the policy of 
.^idjonruiiig tlic iuquc.st till her recovery. It a2')pears 
3110 tliat it would be cruelty to force this poor 
young woman again into the position she has just 
endured, unless you arc batished that she is a niato- 
riid witness. I think slie has said enough to show 
that she is not. It apjiears certain, from licr own 
statement, that she retired to rest with Mi's. Quiuion, 
and knows notliing more of what occurred till the 
housekeeper awoke her in the morning, after slie her- 
self had received tlie adarm. I suggest, therefore, that 
wluit evidence she could give is included in that 
already before the jury, |iiid given by the lioiuse- 
koc])cr.” 

The jury coincided in the remarks made by the 
coroner, Mr. IMortouu, however, adding that he was 
at a loss to comprehend the giiTs frecpicnt reference 
to the hox. Perhaps Mrs. Quiuion could help to elu- 
cidate the mystery. 

The housekeeper immediately rose, 

‘‘ Mrs, Quinion,” said Mr. Mortoun, “ can you give 
any cxplaiiatioii as to what the young person .jneaut 
by referring to a box 
“ No.*^ 

“ There are of course boxes at Potleighcote 
Beyond all (picstion.” 

“ Any box in particular V 
“ No box in particular.” 

No box which is siioken of as the box i” 

‘‘Nut a)jy,” 



‘‘ The girl said ifc was in the hall. Is there a box 
in tlio halir 

“ Yes, several/^ 

“ Wliiit are tlicy V 

There ia a clog and bool box, a box on ilie table 
in wliich letters for the post are j)laced when tlrj 
family ia at home, and from which they arc removed 
every day at four ; and also a box fixed to tlio wall, 
the use of wliicli 1 have never been able to discover, 
and of the removal of which 1 lia\'0 several times 
sj)oken to Mr. retlcigli.” 

ITow large is it 

“About a foot-and-a-Iialf square and three feet 
deep.” 

“ Locked r 

“ No, the flap is always open.’’ 

“ Has tlie young woman over betrayed any fear of 
this box 

Never.” 

You have no idea to what box in the hall slio 
referred in her evidence V 

Not the least idea.” 

“ Do you consider the young woman weak in her 
headf 

She is decidedly not of strong iiitelloeb.” 

“ And you suppose this box idea a mere fluicy ]” 

“ Of course.” 

*• And a recent one 1” 

“ I never board her refer to a box before.” 

That will do.” , 



TIjg papoif whence I take my evidence describes 
Mrs. Quinion as a woman of very great self-possession, 
^»io gave wliat she had to say with perfect calm- 
ness and slowness of speech. 

This being all the evidence, the coroner was about 
to sum uj), when the Constable Higgins remembered 
that he had forgotten something, and came forward in 
a great hurry to repair his error. 

He had not produced the articles found on the de- 
ceased. 

TJiese articles were a key and a hlach cra'pe mash. 

The squire being recalled, and the key shown to 
him, he identified the key as (ho believed) one of Ids 
“liousehold keys.” It was of no particular value, and 
it did not matter if it remained in the hands of the 
l)olice. 

The report coiitinuod : Tlie key is now in the 
custody of the constable.” 

With regard to tljc crape mask the squire could 
offer no explanation concerning it. 

The coroner then proceeded to sum up, and in doing 
so he paid many well-termed compliments to the doctor 
for that gentleman’s view of the matter (which I have 
no douht threw off all interest in the matter on the 
part of the })ul)]ic, and slackened the watchfulness of 
the detective force, many of whom, though very clever, 
are equally sijnplc', and accept a ])lain and straight- 
fovwaul statement with extreme willingness) — and 
urged that the discovery of the black crape mask 
appeared to be very much like corroborative })roof of 
the doctor’s suggestion. “ The young man,” said the 



coroner, would, if poaching, be exceedingly desirous 
of hiding his face, considering his position in the^ 
county, and then the finding of this black cra^ ? 
mask upon the body would, if the poaching explana- 
tion were accepted, be a very natural discovery 
But ” 

And then the coroner proceeded to explain to the 
jury that they had to decide not upon su])positions but 
facts. They might all be convinced that Dr. Pitcher- 
ley's explanation was the true one, but in law it could 
not be accepted. Their verdict must bo in accordance 
with facts, and the simple facts of the case w'cre tliesc ; 

— A man was found dead, and the causes of liis death 

• 

were such that it was impossible to believe that the de- 
ceased had been guilty of suicide. They would there- 
fore under the circumstances feel it was their duty to 
return an open verdict of murder. 

Tlio jury did not retire, but at the expiration of a 
consultation of three minutes, in which (I learnt) the 
foreman, Mr. Mortoun, had all the talking to liimself, 
the jury gave in a verdict of wilful murder against 
some pj^'rsou or persons unknown. 

Thus ended the inquest. 

•And I have little hesitation in saying it was one of 
the weakest inquiries of that kind which had ever taken 
jilacc. It was characterized by no order, no compre- 
hension, no common sense. 

The facts of the case made some little stir, but the 
plausible explanations offered by the doctor, and the 
several coinciding circumstances, deprived the afiair of 
much of its interest, both to the public and the detec- 



live lorce ; to the lomer, because they iiaa iittie room 
/or orclinnry coTijecturc ; to tlic latter, because I need 
say the general, tlic cliief motive power in tlio 
detective is gain, and liere the probabilities of profit 
were almost annihilated by the possibility that a true 
explanation of the facts of this affair had been offorod, 
while it Avas such as promised little Lope of substan- 
tial reward. 

Hut the mere fact of my here writing tliis narrative 
will be siiflicient to show that I did not coincide with 
the general A'iew taken of the business. 

That I was right the folloAving pages W’iil I think 
prove. 

Of course the Government ofiered the usual rcAvard, 
£100, of whicli proclamation is published in all cases 
of death wliere presumably foul jday has taken place. 

Hut it w^•ls not the ordinary reward which tem])tcd 
mo to choose this case for iuA’^cstigatioii. It was 
several peculiar circumstances which attracted me. 

They were as follows : — 

(1.) Why did the father refuse to offer a reward 1 

(2.) Why did the deceased have one of the household 
keys with him at the time of his death, and liow came 
he to have it jit all ? 

(3.) What did the hox mean ? 

(1.) It seemed to me that the refusal by the father 
to offer a reward must arise from one of three sources. 
Either he did not believe a muvder had been com- 
mitted, and therefore f6lt the offer was needless; or he 
know murder was committed, and did not wish to 
accelerate the action of the police ; or, thirdly, 



whether he believed or disbelieved in the murder, 
knew or did not know it to be a murder, tliat lie 
too sordid to uHer a reward by the jiaymeiit of wLiy.i 
he would lose without gaining any corresponding 
benefit. ' 

(2.) ITuw came the deceased to have one of the keys 
of his father’s establishment in his pocket? Such a 
possession was extremely iiiinsnal, and more iiv‘.xp]i- 
cable. . Ifow came he to jiossess it? Wliy did he 
possess it ? AVJiiit was lie going to do with it ? 

(d.) \Vlmt did the box mean? Did the unha])py 
girl Dinah Yaitoii icfer to any ordinary or extraor- 
dinary box? It aj)]>car('d to mo tliat if slui referred 
to any ordinary box it must be an ordinary Ijox under 
cxtraonUnaiy circumstjuices. Dut fools bavo Very 
raiely any iurngiiialioii, and knowing this 1 was not 
disposed to acert'dit Dinah with any ability to invest 
the box ordinary with jiny extraordiiniry attributes. 
And then remembering that there w'as nobody in tlio 
lionse to play tricks with her but a grave housekeeper 
wliO would not be given to that kind of iking, I came to 
the conclusion that the box in question was an extra- 
ordinary box. It loas in the ludV^ Now if tho box 
wore no familiar box, and it was in tlie hall, tlic 
inference stood that it had just arrived tliero. Did I 
at this time associate the box intimately with the case? 
I tliink not. 

At all events I determined to go down to Tram and 
investigate the case, and as with us detectives action 
is as neaily simultancQus with determination to act as 
it can bt‘, I need not say that, making up my mind to 



visit Tram, I was soon nearing that station by the 
first train which started after I had so determined. 

Going down I arranged mentally the jn’oeess with 
which I was to go throngli. 

Pirstly, I must see the constal)le. 

Secondly, I must talk to the girl Dinah. 

Thirdly, I must examine the place of the murder. 

All this would be easy work. 

But what followed would bo more diflicult. 

This was to apply what J should discover to any 
persons whom my discoveries might implicate, and see 
wliat I could make of it all. 

Arrived at Tram at once 1 found out the constable, 
and I am constrained to say — a greater fool I never 
indeed did meet. 

He was too .stuj)id to be anything else than utterly, 
though idiotically, honest. 

Under my corkscrew-like qualities as a detective he 
had no more chance than a tender young cork with a 
corkscrew pro})or, 1 believethattothcendof the chapter 
he never coiii])rehcnded that I was a detective. JHis 
mind could not grasp the idea of a police officer in 
petticoats. 

I questioned him as the shortest w’ay of managing 
him, smoothing his susj)icions and his English with 
shillings of the coin of this realm. 

Directly I came face to face with him I knew what I 
had to do. I had simply to question him. And hero 
J set out my questions and his aiijswers as closely as 
I can recollect them, together \vith a narrative of the 
actions which resulted out of both. 



I told him at once I was curious to know all I 
could about the affair ; and as I illustrated this state- 
ment with the exhibition of the first shilling, in a 

O' ^ 

moment I had the opportunity of seeing every 
tooth he had in his head — thirty-two. Not one was 
missing. 

There was found on the body a key and a mask — 
where are they ?” 

‘‘ War bo J<hey — why, in my box, ^iu* I be coon- 
stubble !” 

Will you show them me T 
‘‘ Oh, Iso show they ye T* 

And thereupon he went to a box in the corner of 
the room, and unlocked it solemnly. 

As the constable* of Tram it was perfectly [natural 
that ho should keep possession of these objects, sinee a 
verdict of wilful murder had been given, and at any 
time, therefore, inquiries might have to be made. 

From this box he took out a bundle ; this opened, 
a suit of clothes came to view, and from the middle of 
these ho produced a key and a mask, 

I examined the key first. It was a well-made — a 
beautifully-made key, and very complicated. We con- 
stables learn in the course of our experience a good 
deal about keys, and therefore I saw at a glance that 
it was the key to a complicated and more than ordina- 
rily valuable lock. 

On the highly-polished loop of the key a carefully- 
cut number was engraved — No. 13, 

Beyond all question this key was no ordinary key 
to an ordinary lock. 



Kow, extraordinary locks and keys guard extraor- 
dinary treasures. 

The first inference I arrived at, therefore, from my 
interview with the Tram constable was this — that the 
key found upon the body opened a lock put upon 
something valuable. 

Then I examined the mask. 

It was of black crape, stretched upon silver wire. 
J had never seen anything like it before, although as 
a detective I had been much mixed up wiili people 
who ^.o^c insslrs, l)oth at niasf pi erodes and on other 
occasions oven h'ss satisfactory. 

I therefore inferred that the mask was of foreign 
manufacture. • 

[1 learnt ultimately that I was -right, and no great 
credit to me either, for that which is not wliiro may 
fiiirly bo guessed to be of some other colour. The 
mask was what is called abroad a 'masfj.w dr, luxe, a 
mask wliicb, while it changes the eountcnance suffi- 
ciently to prevent recognition, is made so delic.itedy 
that the material, crape, admits of free perspiration — 
a condition which inferior masks will not admit.] 

Anything else found on the ])ody 

<‘Nua.’^ 

No skeleton keys ?” 

Noa j on’y wan key.” 

So, if the constable were right, and if the body had 
remained afi it fell, when found by the gardener, Drown, 
the only materials found were a‘kcy and ma.sk. 

But, surely, there was something else in the 
pockets. 



\Vas there no purse found 1” I asked, 

Noa ; noa poorsa” 

No hiindkercliief f’ 

Ooh, ’ees ; thar war a kerchiefer.” 

Where is it V* 

He went immediately to the bundle. 

Arc these the clothes in which he was found V* 
Ees, they be.” 

So far, so good, I felt. 

The constable, stupid and lionest as ho a2)peared, 
and as he existed, was very suspicious, and therefore 
] felt tiiat he had to be managed most carefully. 

Having hooked the handkerchief out from some 
ri'C^ss ill the bundle with the flattest forefinger 1 
think 1 ever remarked, he handed it to me. 

1 1 was a woman’s handkerchief. 

Jt was now; had ai)})arently never been used ; there 
w.as no crease nor dirt upon it, as there would have 
boon had it been carried long in the pocket; and it 
was marked in the corner Freddy” — undoubtedly 
the diminution for Frederica. 

Was the ‘ kcrchiefer,’ ” I asked, using the word the 
constable had used — *‘was it wrapped in anything?” 

‘‘ Noa.” 

“ What pocket was it in ]” 

Noa poockut.” 

“ Where was it, then 1” 

“ In’s weskit, agin ’s hart, an’ joost aboove th’ ole 
made in ’urn.” 

Now, what was the inference of the handker- 
chief 
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It was a woman’s ; it was not soiled ; it had not 
\>een worn long ; it was thrust iu his breast ; it was 
mdi'kcd. 

The inference stood thus : 

This handkerchief belonged to a woman, in all pro- 
bability young, whose Christian name was Frederica ; 
as it was not soiled, and as it was not blackened by 
wear, it had recently been given to, or taken, by him ; 
and as the handkerchief was found iu the breast of his 
shirt, it appeared to have been looked upon with 
favour. Suj)pose then we ^lay that it was a gift by a 
young woman to the deceased about the time when 
he was setting out on his expedition ^ 

Now, tlie deceased had left Loudon within eighteen 
hours of his death ; had the handkerchief been given 
him in Loudon or after he left town! 

Again, had the mask iiuythiug to do with this 
woman 1 

Taking it up again and re-examining it, the delicacy 
of the fabric struck me more than before, and raising 
it close to my eyes to make a still narrower examina- 
tion I found that it was scented. 

The inference stood, upon the whole, that this mask 
had belonged to a woman. 

Again I began to question Jose] >h Higgins, constable. 

** 1 should be glad to look at tlie clothes,’’ I said. 

*‘Lard, tlu'o may look,” said the constable. 

They were an ordinary suit of clothes, such as a 
middle- cl a'-s man would wear of a. morning, but not 
to g< od or fashionable as one might liave expected to 
tind in wear by the son of a wealthy squire. 



[Thin apparent incongruity was soon explained away 
l)y my learning, as I did in the evening of iny arrival, 
that the squire was moan and even parbiraunious.h ^ 

There was nothing in the pockets, but my attention 
was called to state of the clotli, whicli was a 

dark grey, and whicli therefore in a great measure hid 
this flufliness. 

“ You have not been taking care of these clothes, I 
am afraid.” 

“ They be joost as they coomed arf him 1” 

What, was all this fluff about the cloth f * 

‘‘ Yoa.” 

[Yoa was a new version of ^^c-es,” and both meant 
“ yes.”] 

They look as though they had been rolled about 
n bed.” 

‘^Noa.” 

The clothes in question were stained on their under 
side with gravel-marks, and they were still damp on 
these parts. 

The remarking of this fact, recalled to my mind 
something which came out at the inquest, and which 
now I remembered and kept in mind while examining 
the state of the clothes. 

On the Monday night, as the body was discovered 
on the Tuesday morning, it had rained. 

Now the clothes were not damp all over, for the 
fluff was quite wavy, and flew about in tbe air. It 
was necessary tp know' what time it left off rainiiigon 
tbe Monday night, or Tuesday morning. 

1 1 v^as very evident that the clothes had not been 



exposed to rain between the time of their obtaining 
the flufiiiicss and the discovery of tlio body. Tlicro- 
for«' ascertain at wliat hour the rain ceased, and 1 had 
the space of time (the hour at which the body was 
discovered being half-past five) within wliicli the body 
bad been deposited. 

The constable knew notliing about the rain, and I 
believe it was at tliis point, in spite of the shillings, 
that the officer began to show rustic signs of impa- 
tience. 

I may add here that I found the rain liad only coit^ed 
at three o’clock on the Tuesday morning. It was 
therefore clear that the body had been deposited 
between three and half-past live — tto>> hour^ and adialf. 

This discovery I made that same evening of my hiud- 
lady, a most useful ijerson. 

Now, does it not strike the reader that throe o’clock 
on n May morning, and when the inoriiing had almost 
come, was an extraordinarily late hour at which to be 
poaching ? 

This indisputable fact, taken into consideration with 
the needlessness of the mask (for poachers do not 
wear masks), and the state of the clothes, to say 
nothing of the kind of clotlics found oji the deceased, 
led me to throw over Mr. Martoun’s theory that tlie 
young scpiirc had met Lis deatli in a poaching affray, 
or rather while out on a poaching expedition. 

I took a little of the fluff from the clothes and care- 
fully put it away in my j>ocket-book. 

The last thing I examined. was barb which Iiad 
caused the death. 



And here I admit I was utterly foiled — completely, 
positively foiled. I had ii(‘vcr .seen anything of tlie 
kind hefore — never. 

It was a very coarse iron barb, shaped something like 
a qneem’s broad arrow, only that the ihingcs Avidtined 
from their j)oint, so that each a])])oared in siiape like 
the blade of a much- worn penknife. Tlie^sliaffc was 
irreguhn* and perhaps even coarser tljan ilie n'st of the 
work, d'he weapon was made of very poor ii’on, for T 
turned its ])oint by driving it, not by any means 
heavily, ngainst the frame of the Avindow — to tlie 
intense disgust of the const tbh‘, aaIk sc (‘XcLiniation, 
I remember thorougldy Aveil, Avas “ Woa.” 

Noav what did 1 gain by my Ausit to the constable? 
This series of snp])ositions : — 

^J’liat the deceased was placed where ho was found 
li(‘twi en three and half-past live a.m. on the Tuesday ; 
that he Avas not killed from any result of a poachini^ 
expedition ; and that he had visited a youngish Avoman 
named Frederica a few hours before death, and of Avhoni 
he had received a handkei’chief and possibly a mask. 

Tha only Irouhlcsome poitit was the key, which, Ly 
the way, had been found in a small fob-pocket in the 
waist of the coat. 

While taking iny tea at the inn at which 1 had 
r.et down, J need not say I asked jdoiity t>f questions, 
and hearing a ]\Irs. Green frequently referred to, I 
surmised sho was a busybody, and g(*tliug her address, 
as that oi a pleasant body aaIio lei lodging-s I naiy at 
once add that tlait iii^ht T slept in the best room of 
the pleasant body’s house. 



She was the most incon-igiblo talker ever I encoun- 
tered. Nor was slie devoid of sharpness ; indeed, with 
circinnspection than she possessed, or Jet me say, 
with oj-diiiary eircninspection, she would Jiave made a 
good oidinnry ])oJicC’ufhcer, and Jjad she possessed that 
qualiHcation I might have done something for her. 
As it was the idea could not be entertained for any 
j)art of a moment. 

She w’as wonderful, this Mrs. Green. 

You only had to put a question on any point, and 
she abandoned the subject in which she had been in- 
dulging, and sped away on a totally new tack. 

She was ravenous to talk, of the murder ; for it was 
her foregone conclusion that murder had been com- 
mitted. 

Ill a few words, all the information afforded to this 
point, which has not arisen out of my own seeking, or 
came hy copy from tlie county newspaper (and much 
of tliat information which is to follow) all proceeded 
from the same gushing source — Mrs. Green. 

All I had to do was to pub another question when I 
thought we had exhausted the previous one, and away 
she went again at score, and so wo continued from 
seven to eleven. It was half-past eight for nine before 
she cleared away the long-since cold and sloppy tea- 
things. 

And what has become of Mrs. Quinion ?” I asked, 
ill the course of this to me valuable enter^^aiument on 
the part of Mrs. Green, througliout the whole of which 
she never asked me my business m these parts (though 
I felt quite sure so perfect a busybody was dying to 



know my affairs), because any inquiry would have called 
for a reply, and this was wliat she could not endure 
while I was willing to listen to her. Jlonce s^ie 
chose the loss of two evils. 

And what became of the girl V* 

“ What gal r 

Dinah.” 

Dinah Yarton 

Yes. I believe that was her name/' 

Lor’ bless ’ee ! it’s as good and as long as a blessed 
big book to tell ’ee all about Dinah Yarton. She left 
two days after, and they not having a bed for she at 
the Lamb and Flag, and JL having a bed, her came 
here — the Lamb and Flag people always sending me 
their over beds, bless%m, bless ’cc 1 and tliat’s how I 
comes to know arl about it, bless ’ee, and the big 

box r 

[The box — now this was certainly what T did want 
Mrs. Green to come to. The reader will remember 
that I laid some stress upon the girbs frequent refe- 
rence to the trunk.] 

Bless ’ee ! the big box caused arl the row, because 
Mrs. Quinion said she were a fool to have been fright- 
ened by a big box ; but so Dinah would be, and so her 
did, being probable in the ncx’ county at this time, at 
Little Pocklington, where her mother lives making 
lace, and her father a fjirmcr, and where her was born 
— Dinah, and not Inir mother — on the 1st o’ April, 1835, 
being now twenty years old. What art thee doing 7 
bless ’ee 

[I was making a note of Little Pocklington.] 



rilK^'UNKNWN WEAPON'. 

Nor will I here make any further verbatim notes of 
Mrs. Green’s roniaihs, but use them as they are re- 
quired in iny own wa}’, and as in actuality really I 
did turn them to account. 

I determined to sec the girl at once } that is, after 
T had had a night’s rest. And therefore next morn- 
ing, after carefully seeing my box and bag were locked, 
T made a quick breakfast, and sallied out. Reaching 
tliG station, there was IVfrs. Green. She had obviously 
got the stai’t of mo by crossing Goose Green fields, as 
in fact slie told me. 

She said she thought I must have dropped that, and 
had come to see. 

Hdiat” was a purse so old tha^ it was a curiosity. 

“ Bless ’ee !” she says, ‘‘isn't yourn ] Odd, beant it? 
But, bless ’ec ! ye’ll have to \vait an lioin* for a train. 
There beant a train to any where for aid an hour.” 

“ Then J’ll take a walk,” said 1. 

“ Shall I come, and tark pleasant to ’ce asked 
Mrs. Green. 

“ No,” I replied ; “I’vo some business to transact.” 

1 had an hour to sj)are, and romemheriiig that T 
had seen tlie things at Higgins’s by a failing evening 
light, I thought I would again visit that worthy, and 
make a second insj)ection. 

It was perhaps well I did so. 

Not that 1 discovered anything of further imj)or- 
tance, hut the atom of novelty of wniicli I made myself 
master, helped to confirm rne in my belief that the 
deceased had visited a young wodian, probably a lady, 
a very short time before his death. 



Higgins, a saddler by trade, was not at all deliglitcd 
at my re-apj)earaiico, and really I was afraid T 
slKuild liavo to stale vrJiat I was in order to get mf^ 
way, and tlieii civilly bully liini iiilo secrecy. Ilut 
]japi>ily Lis belief in me as a mild mad woman over- 
c:nne his surliness, and so witli the help of a few more 
shillings 1 examined once more the clotlies found on 
the unforluna.te young squire. 

And iiov/, in the full Mazing spring morning sun- 
light, 1 saw what liad missed my A'iow on tlie ])rr\a‘ons 
evmiing. This w^as nothing less tban a bright erimsou 
scrap <if silk hj’aid, sucli as ladies use in j^rosecuting 
their cmbroidciy studies. 

^riiis bit of braid had been wound round and round 
a biMa:;t button, and tticn tied in a natty bow at ilie 
top. 

“ She is a lady,’^ I thought ; and she was resting 
Ik'V head against his breast when she tied that bit of 
braid there. She is innocent, I should tliiiik, or she 
mn’cr would have done sucli a childish action as 
that.’’ 

Higgflns put away the dead youth’s clothes witli a 
discontented air. 

‘^Look ye yerc — do’cc think ye’l >vaiit ’em Vvunicct 
more r 
No.” 

Wull, if ce do, ’ee wimt have ’un.” 

*‘Oh, very well,” 1 said, and went back to the sta- 
tion. 

Of course tli('re wa:j Mi's. Green on the watch, 
though ill the morning I liad seen about tlio house 



symptoms of the clay being devoted to what I have 
lieard comic Londoners describe as a water party” — 
i(\ other words, a grand wash. 

That wash ]\Trs. Green had deserted. 

Bless 'ce, I’m waitin’ for a dear fren !’’ 

“ Qh, indeed, Mrs. Green.” 

‘‘ Shall I take ticket for ’ee, dear 

"Yes, if you like. Take it for Stokcley,” said I, 

"Four mile away,” says Mrs. Green. Pvfi got a 
fren’ at Stokeley. I wounds if your fren’ be my fren’ ! 
Who he your fren’, bless ’ec 

“Mm. Blotchlcy.” 

“What, her as lives near th’ peump?” (pump) 

“Yes.” 

“ OIj, I don’t know sheP 

It seemed to me Mrs. Green was awed — I never 
leai’Tit by what, because as I never knew Mrs. Blotch- 
ley, and dropped upon her name by chance, and indeed 
never visited Stokeley, why Green had all the benefit 
of the discovery, 

“ And, Mrs. Green, if I am not home by nine, do 
not sit up for me.” 

“ Oh ! — goin’ maybe to sleep at her hoose 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Oh r 

And as IMrs. Green here dropped me a curtsey I 
liave remained under the impression that Mrs. B. was 
a Lidy of consequence wliose grandeur Mrs. Green 
saw reflected upon me. 

I have no doubt the information she put at once in 



circulafcioa lielj)ed to screen the actual purpose for 
which I had arrived at Tram from leaking out. 

When the train reached Stokeley I procured 
another ticket on to Little Pocklington, and reached 
tliat town about two in the afternoon. It was not 
more than sixty miles from Tram. 

Tlie fatlicr of this Dinali Yarton was one of those 
small few-acre farmers who throughout the country 
are gradually but as certainly vanishing. 

1 may perhaps at once say that the poor girl Dinah 
had no less tlian three fits over the cross-examination 
to which I submitted her, and hero (to the honour of 
rustic human nature) let it be recorded that actually I 
had to use my last resource* and show myself to be a 
police-officer, by the production of my warrant in the 
presence of the iattie Pocklington constable, who was 
brought into the allalr, before I could overcome the 
objections of the giiTs father. He with much juscifia- 
able reason urged that the darned *’ business had 
already lialf- killed his wench, and lie would be 
“ darned if I should altogether send her out of the 

^Svarld.” 

« 

As I have said, the unhappy girl had three fits, and 
i have no doubt the family were heartily glad when I 
had turned my back upon the premises. 

The unhappy young woman had to make twenty 
struggles before slio could find one reply. 

Here I need not repeat her evidence to that point 
past whicli it was not carried when she stood before the 
coroner and jury, but I will commence from that point. 



Diliali/* I inquired in a quiet tone, and I believe 
the fussiness betrayed by tlie girFs inotber tended as 
much to the fits as the girl’s own nervousness — 
^l^inab, what was all that about the big boxi” 

Darn the box,” said the niotlier. 

And here it was that the unfortunate girl took her 
second fit. 

“ There, slio’s killed my Dinah now,” said the old 
woiiuin, and it must be confessed Dinah was lionibly 
convulsed, and indeed looked frightful in the extreme. 
Tlio }'Oor creature was quite an hour fighting with the 
lit, and when she came to and opened her eyes, tlie 
first object they met made her shut them again, for 
that object was myself. • • 

Kowever, I bad my duty to perform, and therein 
lies the excuse for ray torture. 

“ What — oh-o-o-oh wha-at did thee say ?” 

“ What about the big box 1” 

Doa noa.” [This was the mode in those i)arLs of 
Faying “ J do not know/'] 

Wh(‘i-o was it f’ 
th’ hall." 

Wlici’c did it come from 
Doa noa.” 

^‘llow long Lad it been there F’ 

^‘Siii’ the day afore.” 

‘‘ ^^'ho brongbt it V 
Doa noa,” 

W as it a man ?” 

“ Koa.” 

^‘What then V 



Two men/’ 

How did they come 1” 

“ Tlioy coomed in a great big waggoon.” 

“ And did they bring the box in the waggon 1” 

“ Yoa/' [This already I knew meant “ Yes.’ ] 

‘‘ And they left the box at the hall 
“Yoa” 

“ What then T 

‘‘ Wlioa?'^ [This 1 guessed meant “ V/Jiat.*’] 

What did they say 
Zed box wiir for squoirc.’' 

Did they both carry it 1” 

‘^Yoa.” 

IDny r 

(Javefool loike.” [If ore there W(Te symptoms ol' 
another convulsion.] 

“ WJiat became of the big boxf’ 

“Doa noa.” 

Did they come for it again V 
“ Doa noa.” 

“ Is it tlicro now 
■ » Noa.” 

“ Then it went away again r 
Yoa.” 

“ You did not see it taken away 
“ Noa.” 

“ ddicn how do yon know it is not there now T 
“ Doa noa. 

‘‘ But you say it is not at the hall— how do you 
know that V* 

“ Mrs. Qiianyan (Qiiinioir) told I men had been for it.” 



When was that V 

After rd been game to bed.” 

Was it there the next morning 

^ ^^WhoaT 

“ Was it there the morning when they found the 
young squire dead outside the door V 

And now “ Dincy,” as her mother called her, 
plunged into the third fit, and in the early throes of 
that convulsion I was forced to leave her, for her 
father, an honest fellow, told me to leave his house, 
“ arficer or no arficer,” and that if I did not do so he 
would give me what he called a “ sta-a-art.” 

Under the circumstances I thought that perhaps it 
was wise to go, and did depart accordingly. 

That night I remained in Little Pocklingtou in the 
hope, in which I was so grievously disappointed, of dis- 
covering further particulars which the girl might have 
divulged to her companions. But in the first place 
Ditiey had no companions, and in the second all at- 
tempts to draw people out, for the case had been copied 
into that county paper which held sway at Little 
Pocklingtou, alt attempts signally failed. 

Upon my return to Tram, Mrs. Green received me 
W'ith all the honours, clearly as a person who had 
visited Mrs. Blotchley, and I noticed that the parlour 
fire-place was decorated with a new stove-ornament in 
paper of a fiery and flaring description. 

I thanked Mrs. Green, and in answer to that lady’s 
inquiries 1 was happy to say Mrs. Blotchky was well — 
except a slight cold. Yes, 1 had slept there. What 
did 1 have for dinner at Mrs. Blotchley s? Well, 



really I had forgotten. ^‘Dear heart,” said Mrs. 
Green, “ ’ow unfortnet.” 

After seeing “ Diney,” and in coming Lome by the 
train (and indeed I can always think well while travel* 
ling), I turned over all that I had pinched out of 
Dinah Yarton in reference to the big box. 

Did that box, or did it not, in any way relate to the 
death ? 

It was large ; it had been carried by two men ; and 
according to Dinah’s information it had been removed 
again from the hall. 

At all events I must find out what the box 
meant. 

The whole affair was still so warm — not much more 
than a fortnight had passed since the occurrence — 
that I still felt sure all particulars about that date 
which had been noticed would be remembered. 

1 set Mrs. Green to work, for nobody could better 
suit my purpose. 

“ Mrs. Green, canijxfiu find out whether any strange 
carrier’s cart or waggon, conhiining a very big box, 
was seen in Tram on the Monday, and the day before 
young Mr. Petleigh’s body was found 

I saw happiness in Mrs. Green’s face ; and having 
thus set her to work, I put myself in the best order, 
and went up to Petleighcote Plall. 

The door was opened (with sus})icious slowness) by 
a servant- woman, who closed it again before she took 
my message and a card to Mrs. Quinion. The message 
consisted ot a statement that I had come after tlie 
character of a servant'. 
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A few moments passed^ and I was introduced into 
the housekeeper s presence. 

I found her a calm-looking, fine, j^orfcly woman, with 
much quiet determination in her countenance. She 
was by no means badly featured. 

She was quite self-possessed. 

The following conversation took place between us. 
The reader will see that not the least reference was 
made by me to the real object of my visit — the prose- 
cution of an inquiry as to the mode by wjiich young 
Mr. Pelleigh luul met his death. And if the reader 
complains that tliere is much falsity in wdjat I state, I 
would urge that as evil-doing is a kind of lie levelled 
at society, if it is to be C(51iqucred it must he met on 
the side of society, through its employes, by similar 
false action. 

Here is the conversation. 

** Mrs. Quinion, I believe 

“ Yes, as I am usually termed — but let that pass. 
You wish to see me V’ 

** Yes ; T have called about the character of a ser- 
vant.” 

Imleed — who 

“ I was passing througli Tram, where I shall remain 
some days, on iny way from towm to York, and I 
thought it would be wise to make a personal inquiry, 
which 1 find much the best idau in all aflairs relating 
to my Servants.” 

“ A capital plan ; but as you came from town, why 
did you not apply to the town housekeeper, since 1 



have no doubt you take the young person from the 
town house 

There is the difficulty. I should take the young 
j)crson, if her character were to answer, from a s#>rt 
of charity. She has never been in town, and here s 
my doubt. However, if you give me any hope of the 
young person ” 

“ What is her name 

Dinah — Dinah — you will allow me to refer to my 
pocket-book.'^ 

“ Don’t take that trouble,” said she, and T thonglit 
she looked pale ; but her pallor might have been 
owing, I thought at the time, to the deep mourning 
she was wearing ; you m«;an Dinah Yarton.” 

‘‘ Yarton — that is the name. Do you think she will 
suit V' 

Much depends upon what she is wanted for.” 

“An under nurserymaid.” 

“ Your own family f’ 

“ Oh, dear no — a sister s.” 

“ In town V* 

[She asked this question most calmly.] 

“ Ko — abroad.” 

“Abroad?” and 1 remarked that she uttered the 
word with an energy which, though faint in itself, 
spoke volumes when compared with her previous 
serenity. 

“Yes,” I said, “ my .sister’s family are about leaving 
England for Italy, where they will remain for years. 
Do you think tliis girl would do 1” 
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“ Well — ^yes. She is not very bright, it is true, but 
she is wonderfully clean, honest, and extremely fond 

of children.” 

* 

Now, it struck me then and there that the expe- 
rience of the housekeeper at childless Petleighcoto as 
to Dinah’s love of children must have been extremely 
limited. 

“What I most liked in Dinah,” continued Mrs, 
Quinion, “ was her frankness and trustworthiness. 
There can bo no doubt of her gentleness with chil- 
dren.” 

“ May T ask why you parted with her 

“She left me of her own free will. We had, two 
or three weeks since, a very sad affair here. It 
operated much upon her ; she wished to get away from 
the place j and indeed I was glad she determined to 
go. 

“ Has she good health V 

“ Very fair health.’^ 

Not a word about the fits. 

It struck me Mrs. Quinion relished the idea of 
Dinali Yarton’s going abroad. 

“ I think I will recommend her to my sister. She 
tells me she would have no objection to go abroad.” 

“Oh ! you have seen her?” 

“Yes — the day before yesterday, and before leaving 
for town, whence 1 came here. I will recommend the 
girl. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, ma’am ; but before you go, will 
you allow me to take the liberty of asking you, since 
you -are from London, if you can recommend me a 



town servant, or at all events a young person who 
comes from a distance. When the family is away T 
require only one servant here, and I am not able^to 
obtain this one now that the hall has got amongst tLo 
scandal-mongers, owing to the catastrophe to which I 
liave already referred. The young person I have 
with me is intolerable ; she has only been hero 
four days, and I am quite sure she must not remain 
fourteen.” 

**Well, I think I can recommend you a young 
person, strong and willing to please, and who only left 
my sister s household on the score of followei’s. Shall 
I write to my sistei^’s housekeeper and see what is to 
be done 1” 

“ I should be most obliged,” said Mrs. Quinion ; 
“ but where may I address a letter to you in event of 
my having to write 1” 

*‘Oh r I replied, “I shall remain at Tram quite a 
week. I have received a telegraphic message which 
makes my journey to the north needless ; and as I have 
met here in Tram with a person who is a friend of an 
hurnl^le friend of mine, I am in no hurry to quit the 
place. 

“ Indeed ! may I ask who 

“ Old Mrs. Green, at the corner of the Market 
Place, and her friend is Mrs. Blotchley of Stokeley.” 

“ Oh, thank you. I know neither party.” 

‘‘ I may possibly see you again,” I continued. 

“Most obliged,” contiinied Mrs. Quinion ; “shall 
be most happy.” 

“ Good morning.” 





ME IUNKNOWN WEAPON. 


She returned the salute, and there was an end of 
the visit. 

And then it came about that upon returning to the 
house of old Mrs. Green, I said in the most innocent 
manner in the world, and in order to make all my acts 
and words in the place as consistent as possible, for 
in a small country town if you do not do your false- 
hood deftly you will very quickly be discovered — I 
said to that willing gossip — 

Wh}", Mrs. Green, I find 3^011 arc a friend of Mrs. 
Blotchley of Stokclcy 

E-cs,’^ she said in a startled manner, Jse her 
frcn’, bless ’ce.” 

‘‘ And I’m gratified to hear it, for as her friend you 
are mine, Mrs. Green.” 

And here I took lier hand. 

No wonder after our interview was over that s:he 
w^cnt out in her best bonnet, though it was only 
Wednesday. I felt sure it w’as quite out of honour to 
Mrs. Blotchley and her friend, who had claimed her 
fricnd.'jhip, and the history of which she was taking 
out to tea with lier. 

Of the interview wdtli IVIrs. Green 1 must say a £vw 
words, and in her own expressions. 

“ Mrs. Green, have you heard of any unusual 

cart having been seen in Tra,m on tlie day before INIr. 
Petleigli was found dead ?” 

“ Lardy, lardy, e-es,” said Mrs. Green; “but bless 
’ce, wbat}^ want to know for 

“ I want to know if it was Mrs. Blotchley ’s brother s 
cart, that’s all.” 



Des say it war. Tvo been arl over toon speering 
aboot that waggoon. I went to Jones the baker, and 
Willmott, who married Mary Sprinters — which wur 
oii’y fair ; the grocer, an’ him knowed nought abon j 
it ; au’ the bootcher in froont street, and bootcher in 
back street ; and Mrs. Macnab, her as mangles, and no 
noos, bless ’cc, not even of Tom Hatt the milkman, 
but, lardy, lardy! when Ise tarking for a fren’ o’ my 
fien’s Ise tark till never. ’Twur draper told I arl 
aboot the ca-art.” 

“ What I said, I am afr.iid too eagerly for a de- 
tective who knew her business thoroughly. 

Why, draj)er White wur oot for stroll loike, an’ 
looking about i)ast turning to the harl (hall), and then 
lie sees coming aloong a cart him guessed wur coming 
to him’s shop ; but, bless ’ee, ’twarnt cornin’ to his shop 
at AUL !” 

Where was it going 1” 

Why the cart turned roight arf to harl, and that 
moost ha’ been wlicr they cart went to ; and, bless ’ee, 
that’s arl.” 

TJien Mrs. Green, talking like machinery to the very 
threshold, went, and I guess put on her new bonnet 
instauter, for sbe wore it before she went out, and 
when sliu brought in my chop and potatoes. 

Meanwhile I was ruminating the nows of the box, 
if I may be allowed the figure, and piecing it togetlier. 

It was pretty clear to me that a box had been 
taken to tlie hall, for the evidence of the girl Dinah 
and that which Mrs. Green bx'ought together coincided 
ii\ supporting a supposition to that effect. 



The girl said a big box (which must have been 
large, seeing it took two men to carry it) had been 
brought to the hall in a large cart on the day pre- 
vious to the finding of the body. 

It was on that day the draper, presumably, had 
seen a large cart turn out of the main road towards 
Petleighcote. 

Did that cart contain the box the girl Dinah re- 
ferred to ? 

If so, had it anything to do with the death ? 

If so, where was it 1 

If hidden, who had hidden it ? 

These were the questions which flooded my mind, 
and which the reader will see were suflScicntly im- 
portant and equally embarrassing. 

The first question to be decided was this, — 

Had the big box anything to do with the matter ? 

I first wrote my letter to head quarters putting 
things in train to plant one of our people as serving 
woman at Petleiglicoto, and then T sallied out to visit 
Mr. AVliite, the draper. 

lie was wliat men would call a ‘‘jolly” man, one 
who took a good deal of gin- and- water, and the world 
as it came, lie was a man to be hail mot with the 
world, but to find it rather a thirsty sphere, and 
diligently to spirit-and- water that portion of it con- 
tained within his own suit of clothes. 

He was a man to be rushed at and tilted over with 
confidence. 

“ Mr. White,” said I, “ I want an umbrella, and also 
a few words with you.” , 



“ Both, miiin,” said ho ; and I would have bet, 
for tliough a woman I am fund of a little wager now 
and then, — yes, I would have bet that before his 
fourth sentenee he would drop the ^^mum/^ 

‘‘ Here arc what we have in umbcrellers, mum.” 

“ Thank you. Do you remember meeting a strange 
cart on the day, a Monday, before Mr. Petleigh — 
Petleigh — what was his name] — was found dead out- 
side the hall ] I mention that horrid circumsUince to 
recall the day to your mind.” 

Well, yes, T do, mum. IVc been hearing of this 
from Mary Green.” 

What kind of cart was it V 
** Well, mum, it was a wholesale fancy article ma- 
nufacturer’s van.” 

Ah, such as travel from drapers to drapers with 
samples, and sometimes things for sale.” 

Yes ; that were it.” 

[He dropped the mum at the fourth sentence.] 

“ A very large van, in which a man could almost 
stand ii])i ight V' 

A man, my dear ! ’ He was just the kind of man 
to ‘‘my dear” a customer, though by so doing he should 
offend her for life. “ Half-a-dozen of ’em, and filled with 
boxes of samples, in each of which you might stow 
away a long — what’s the matter, (di ? What do you 
want to find out about tlie van for, eh ]” 

‘‘Oh, pray don’t ask mo, White,” said I, knowing 
the way to such a man’s confidence is the road of fami- 
liarity. “ Don’t, don’t inquire what. Put tell me, 
how ini^ny men were' there on the van 



“ Two, my dear,” 

What were they like V' 

Well, I didn’t notice.” 

Did yon know them, or either of them 1” 

“Ha! I see,” said White; and I am afraid J 
allowed him to infer that he had surprised a personal 
Bccrot. “No; I knew neither of ’em, if I know it. 
Strangers to me. Of course I thought they w^ere 
coining with samples to my shop ; for I am the only 
one ill the village. But they niDN t.” 

“?so; they went to the hall, I believe'?” 

“ Yes. 1 ilumglit they had turned W’roug, and I 
hollered after them, but it )vas no use. I wish I could 
describe them for you, my dear, but I can’t. How- 
ever, I believe they looked like gentlemen. Do you 
think that description will answer 

“Did they afterwards come into the town, Mr. 
Whiter 

“ Well, my dear, they did, and bailed at the White 
Horse, and then it was I was so surprised they did 
not call. And then — in fact, iiiy dear, if you would 
like to know all ” 

“ Oh, don’t keep anything from me. White.” 

“Well, then, my dear, 1 \vent over as they were 
making ready to go, and T asked them if they were 
looking for a party of the name of White? And 
then ” 

“ Oh, l)ray, pray continue.” 

“ Well, then, one of them told me to go to a place, 
to repeat which before you, my dear, I would not ; 



from wliicb it seemed to me that they did not want a 
person of the name of White.” 

‘‘And, Mr. White, did they quit Tram by the san;e 
road as that by which they entered it V* 

“ Ko, they did not; they drove out at the other end 
of the town.” 

“ Is it possible ? And tell me, Mr. White, if tlioy 
wanted to got bad: to the hall, could they have done so 
b}^ any other means than by returning through the 
village 

^‘No, not without— -let me sec, my dear — not with- 
out going thirty miles round by tlie heath, which,” 
added Mr. White, “and ip offence, my dear, I am 
bound to submit they were not men who seemed likely 
to take any unnecessary trouble ; or why — why in 
fact did they tell mo to go to where in fact they told 
me to go to r 

“True; but they may have returned, and you not 
know anything about it, Mr. White.” 

“ There you have it, iny dear. You go to tlie gate- 
man, and as it’s only three weeks since, you take his 
worc>, for Tom remembers every vehicle that passes 
his ’pike — there arc not many of them, for business is 
woundily slack. Tom remeiubors ’em all for a good 
quarter.” 

“Oh, thank yon, Mr. Wliite. I think I’ll take the 
gi^een umbrella. How much is it 

“Now look here, my dear,” the draper coutinut*d, 
leaning over the counter, and dropping his voice ; “ I 
know the iimbereller. is the excuse, and though busi- 



ness is bad, I’m sure I don’t want you to take it ; tin- 
less, indeed, you want it,” be added, the commercial 
spirit struggling with the spirit proper of the man. 

Thank you,” said I. ‘‘ I’ll take the green — ^you 
will kindly let me call upon you again ?” 

‘‘With ])leasure, my dear; as often as you like; 
the more the better. And look here, you need not 
buy any more umberellcrs or things. You just drop 
in in a friendly way, you know. I see it all.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; and making an escape I was 
rather desirous of obtaining, I left the shop, which, I 
regret to say, I was ungrateful enough not to revisit. 
But, on the otlicr liand, I met White several and at 
most inconvenient times. 

Tom the ’pikeman’s memory for vehicles was, I 
found, a proverb in the place ; and when 1 went to 
him, he remembered the vehicle almost before I could 
explain its appearance to him. 

As for the ipiestiou — “Did the van return'?” — he 
treated the “Are you sure of it?” with which I met 
his shake of the head — ho’treated my doubt with such 
violent decision that I became confident he was riglit. 

Unless he was bribed to secrecy? 

But the doubt was ridiculous ; for could all the town 
be bribed to secrecy 1 

1 determined that doubt at once. And indeed it is 
the great gain and drawback to our profession that we 
have to doubt so imperiously. To believe every man 
to be honest till he is found ont to be a thief, is a 
motto most self-respecting men cling to ; but we de- 
tectives on the contrrry would not gain salt, to our 



bread, much less the bread itself, if we adopte^d such a 
belief. We have to believe every man a rogue till, after 
turning all sorts of evidence inside out, we can only 
discover that he is an honest man. And even then 
I am much afraid we are not quite sure of him. 

I am aware this is a very dismal way of looking 
upon society, but the more thinking amongst my pro- 
fession console themselves with the knowledge that 
our system is a necessary one (under the present con- 
dition of society), and that therefore in conforming 
to the melancholy rules of this system, hovvever repul- 
sive we may feel them, we are really doing good to our 
brother men. 

Heturning home after I* left- the ’pikernan — from 
whom I ascertained that the van had passed his gate 
at half-past eight in the evening, I turned over all my 
new information in my mind. 

The girl Dinah must have seen the box in the hall 
as she went to bed. Say this was half-past nine ; at 
half-past five, at the time the alarm was given, the box 
was gone. 

This made eight hours. 

Now, the van had left Tram at half-})ast eight, and 
to get round to the hall it had to go thirty miles by 
night over a heath. (By a reference to iny almanack I 
found there was no moon that night.) Now, take it 
that a heavy van travelling by night-time could not 
go more than five miles an hour, and allowing the 
horse an hour’s rest when half the journey was 
accomi)li3hed, wo find that seven hours would be re- 
quired tp accomplish that distance. 



This would bring the earliest time at which the van 
could arrive at the hall at half-past three, assuming no 
imiiediments to arise. 

* There would be then just two hours before tlio 
body was discovered, and actually as the dawn was 
breaking. 

Such a venture was preposterous even in the con- 
templation. 

In the first place, why should the box be left if it 
were to be called for again ? 

In the second, why should it be called for so early 
in the morning as half-past three 1 

And yet at half-past five it had vanished, and Mrs. 
Quinion had said to the gi^i (1 assumed the girl’s evi- 
dence to be true) that tho box had been taken away 
again. 

From my investigation of these facts I inferred — 
firstly : 

That the van which brought tho box had not taken 
it away. 

Secondly ; That Mrs. Quinion, for some as yet unex- 
plained i)urpose, had wished the girl to suppose tlie hox 
had been removed. 

Thirdly : That the box was still in the house. 

Fourthly ; That as Mrs. Quinion had stated the box 
was gone, while it was still on the premises, she liad 
some purpose (surely important) in stating that it had 
been taken away. 

It was late, but I wanted to complete my day’s work 
as far as it lay in my 2 )Ower. 

I had two things to do. 



I'irstly, to send the ‘‘fluff” which I had gatncrea 
from the clothes to a microscopic chemist; and 
secondly, to make some inquiry at the inn where 
the van attendants had baited, and ascertain what the,y 
were. 

Therefore I put the “ fluff” in a tin box, and directed 
it to the gentleman who is good enough to control these 
kind of investigations for me, and going out I posted 
my communication. Then I made for the tavern, with 
the name of wdiicli Mrs. Green had readily furnished 
me, and asked for the landlady. 

The interest she exliibited showed me in a moment 
that Mis. Green’s little remarks and Mr, White’s 
frank observations had got yonud to tliat quarter. 

And here let me break off for a moment to show 
how nicely people will gull themselves. I had jdainly 
made no admission which personally identified me with 
the van, and yet people liad already got up a vciy 
sentimental feeling in my favour-- in reference to that 
vehicle, 

Por this arrangement 1 was unfeiguedly glad. It 
furnished a motive for my remaining in Tram, which 
was pist what 1 wanted. 

And furthermore, the tale I told Mrs. Quinion 
about my remaining in Tram because I had found a 
friend of my own friend, would, if it spread (which it 
did not, from which I inferred that Mrs. Quinion had 
no confidences with the Tram maiden at that hour with 
her, and that this latter did not habitually listen) do 
me no barm, as T might ostensibly be supposed to iiH 
vent a fib wbich might cover my supposed tribulation. 



Here is a condensation of the conversation I had with 
the landlady. 

“ Ah ! 1 know ; I’m glad to see you. Pray sit 
d6wn. Take that chair — it’s the easiest. And how 
are you, my poor dear f ’ 

‘‘Not strong,” I had to say. 

“ All ! and well you may not be.” 

“ I came to ask, did two persons, driving a van — a 
large black van, picked out with pale blue (this descrip- 
tion I had got from the ’pikemun) — stop here on the 

day before Mr. I’ve forgotten his name — the young 

squire’s death?” 

“ YtiSj my poor dear, an’ a tall gentleman with 
auburn whiskers, and tlie other shorter, without 
whiskers.” 

“ Dear me j did you notice anything peculiar in the 
tall gentleman?’^ 

“Well, my poor dear, I noticed that every now and 
then his upper lip flitched a bit, like a dog’s asleep will 
sometimes go.” 

Here I sighed. 

“ And the other ?” I continued. 

“ Oh ! all that seemed odd in him was that he broke 
out into bits of song, something like birds more nor 
English Christian singing; which the words, if words 
there were, I could not understand.” 

“ Italian scraps,” I thought ; and immediately I 
associated this evidence of the man with the foreign 
mask. 

If they were commercial travellers, one of them was 
certainly an unusual one, operatic accomplishments 



not being usually one of the tendencies of commercial 
men. 

« Were they nice people 

“ Oh !” says the landlady, concessively and hurried!/ 

“ they were every inch gentlemen ; and I said to mine, 
said I — ‘ they aint like most o’ the commercial travel- 
lers that stop here and mine answers me back, ‘ No,* 
says he, ‘ for commercials prefers beers to sherries, and 
whiskies after dinner to both 1’ ** 

“ Oh ! did they only drink wine V' 

“ Nothing but sherry, my dear ; and says they to 
mine — ‘Very good wine,* — those were their very 
words — ‘ whatever you do, bring it dry and said 
mine — I saying liis very wdrds — ‘ Gents, I will.* ” 

Some more conversation ensued, with which I need 
not trouble the reader, though I elicited several points 
which were of minor importance. 

I was not permitted to leave the hotel without 
“ partaking,*’ — I use the landlady’s own verb — without 
j)ai'taking of a warmer and stronger comfort than is 
to be found in mere words. 

And the last inference I drew, before satisfactorily 
I went to bed that night, was to the cflcct that the 
apparent commercial travellers were not commercial 
travellers, but men leading tlie lives of gentlemen. 

AtkI now as I have set out a dozen inferences 
which rest upon very good evidence, before I go to 
the history of the work of the following days, I must 
recapitulate these inferences — if 1 may use so pompous 
a word. 

They are as follow 
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1. That the key found on the body opened a recep- 
tacle containing treasure. 

2^ That the mask found on the body was of foreign 
manufacture. 

3. That the liaudkerchief found on the body had very 
recently belonged to a young lady named Frederica, 
and to whom the deceased was probably deeply 
attached. 

4. That the circumstances surrounding the deceased 
showed that he had been engaged in no poaching 
expedition, nor in any house-breaking attem]>t, not- 
withstanding the presence of the mask, because no 
house-breaking implements were found upon him. 

0. That the young lady was innocent of [jarticipation 
in whatever evil work the deceased may have been 
engaged upon. [This inference, howevei*, was solely 
ba.sed upon the discovery of the embroidery braid 
round tlie button of the deceased’s coat. This in- 
ference is the least supported by evidence of tlie whole 
dozen.] • 

7. That a big box had been taken to the hall on 
the day previous to that on which the deceased was 
found dead outside the hall. 

8. That the box was not removed again in the van 
in which it had been brought to the liouse. 

9. That whatever the box contained tliat something 
w^as heavy, as it took the two men to carry it into 
the house. 

10. That Mrs. Quinion, for some so far unexplain- 
able reason, had endeavoured to make the witness Dinah 



Yartoii believe that the box had been removed ; while, 
in fiict, the box was still in the house. 

11. That as Mrs. Quinioii had stated the- box 
as gone while it was still on the premises, she f>ad 

sonic important motive for saying it had been taken 
away. 

12. That the van-attendants, who were apparent 
commercial travellers, were not commercial travellers, 
and were in the hahit of living the lives of gentlemen. 

And what was the condensed inference of all these 
inferences ? 

Why — That the fikst phobaule means uy which 

TUB SOLUTION OF THE MYSTEUY WAS TO BE AURIVEH 
AT WAS THE FINDING OP THE BOX. 

To hunt for this box it was necessary that I should 
obtain free admission to Potleighcote, and hy the 
most extraordinary chance Mrs. Quinion had herself 
thrown the opportunity in my way hy asking me to 
recommend her a town servant. 

Of course, beyond any question, she had made this 
request with the idea of obtaining a servant who, 
being a stranger ^to the district, would have little or 
not any of that interest in the catai^troplie of the young 
squire’s death which all felt who, by belonging to the 
neighbourhood, had more or less known him. 

I had now to wait two days before 1 could move in 
the matter — those two days being consumed in the 
arrival of tlie woman police-officer who was to play 
the part of servant up at the hall, and in her being 
accepted and installed at that place. 
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On the marning of that second day the report oamo 
from my microscopic chemist. 

He stated that the fluff forwarded him for inspection 
consisted of two diflereiit substances ; one, fragments 
of feathers, the other, atoms of nap from some linen 
material, made of black and white stuff, and which, 
from its connexion with the atoms of feather, he should 
take to be the fluff of a bed- tick. 

For a time this report convinced me that the clothes 
had been covered with this substance, in consequence 
of the deceased having lain down in his clothes to 
sleep at a very recent time before he was found dead. 

And now came the time to consider the question — 
“What Y/as my own impression regarding the conduct 
of the deceased immediately preceding the death 1” 

My impression was this — that lie was about to com- 
mit some illegal action, but that he had mot with his 
death before he could put his intention into execution. 

This impression arose from the fact that the mask 
showed a secret intention, while the sound state of 
the clothes suggested that no struggle had preceded 
the bloody death — struggle, however brief, generally 
resulting in clothes more or less damaged, as any 
soldier who has been in action will tell you (and per- 
haps tell you wouderingly), to the effect that though 
ho himself may have come out of the fight without a 
scratch, his clothes were one vast rip. 

The question that chiefly referred to the body was, 
who placed it where it was found between three 
o’clock (the time when the rain ceased, before whicli 
liour tlio body could not liavobcon dtq>osited, since the 



clothes, where they did not touch the gi-ouod, were 

dry) and Lalf-past five ? 

Had it been brought from a distance 1 

Had it been brougiit from a vicinity ? 

The argument against distance was this one, which 
bears in all cases of the removal of dead bodies— -that 
if it is dangerous to move them a yard, it is a hun- 
dred times more dangerous to move them a Imndred 
yards. 

Granted the removal of young Petleigh’s body, in a 
state which would at once excite suspicion, and it is 
clear that a great risk was run by those who carried 
that burden. 

But was there any apparent advantage to compen- 
sate that risk ? 

No, there was not. 

The only rational way of accounting for the deposi- 
tion of the body where it was found, lay in the sup- 
position that those who were mixed up with his death 
were just enough to carry the body to a spot where it 
would at once be recognised and cared for. 

But against this argument it miglit he held, tbe 
risk was so great that the ordinary instinct of self- 
preservation natural to man would prevent such a risk 
being encountered. And this- impression becomes all 
the deeper when it is remembered that the identi- 
fication of the body could have been secured by the 
slipping of a piece of paper in the pocket bearing his 
address. 

Then, when it is remembered tliat it must have 
been quite dawn al the time of the assumed convey- 



ance, the improbability becomes the greater that the 
body was brought any great distance. 

Then this proh;ihility became the greater, that tlie 
yoinig man had died in the vicinity of the spot where 
he was found. 

Tlien followed the question, how close? 

And in consideiing this point, it must not bo for- 
gotten that if it were dangerous to bring tlio bod}’' to 
the hall, it would he equally dangerous to remove the 
body fi'om ihe hall; supposing the murder (if murder it 
were) had been committed within the hall. 

Could this be tlie case ? 

Beyond all question, the only people known to he 
at the hall on the night of the death were Mrs, Quinion 
and Dinah. 

Now we liave closed iu the space within which the 
murder (as we will call it) had been done, as narrowly 
circumscribing the hall. Now was the place any oilier 
than the hall, and yet near it ? 

Tlie only buildings near the hall, within a quarter 
of a mile, w'ere tlie gardener’s cottage, and the cottage 
of the keeper. 

I’he keeper w^as ill at the time, and it w^as the gar- 
dener who h.ad discovered the body. To consider the 
keeper as implicated iu the affair, was quite out of the 
question ; while as to the gardener, an old man, and 
older servant of the family (for lie had entered the 
service of tlie femily as a hoy), it must he remem- 
bered that he w'as the discoverer of the dead body. 

Now' is it likely that if he w’us imp'dcatt'd iu the 



affair that he would have identified himself with the 
discovery 1 Sacli a supposition is hardly holdablo. 

Very well ; then, as the doctor at six A.sr. declared 
death had taken place from six to eight hours ; %iid 
as the body, from the dry state of the clollios, had not 
been exposed during the niglxt’s rain, whieli ceased at 
three, it was clear either that tluj murJt'r had been 
committed within doors, or that the body liad Ixcon 
sheltered for some hours after deatli beneatli a roof of 
some kind. 

Wliero was tliat roof? 

A part from the gardener’s cottage and the keeper’s, 
there was no building nearer than a quarter of a mile ; 
and if tliorefore the body had been carrieil after three 
to where it was found, it was evident that those 
cognizant of the affair had carried it a furlong at 
qr after dawn. 

To suppose such an amount of moral courage in 
evibdoers was to suppose an improbability, against 
wliicli a detective, man or woman, cannot too tho- 
roughly bo on his or lier guard. 

13ut what of tlio supposition that the body had 
been removed from tlie hall, and i)laced where it was 
found ? 

So far, all the external evidences of the case leant in 
favour of this theory. 

But the theory was at total variance wiUi the 
ordinary experience of life. 

Ill the first place, wliat apparent motive coiihl Mrs. 
Quinion have 'for taking the young heir’s life 1 Not 
any apparently. 



What ifcotive had the girl ? 

She had not sufficient strength of mind to hold a 
fierce motive^ I doubt if the poor creature could ever 
ha^^e imagined active evil. 

1 may here add I depended very much upon what 
that girl said, because it was consistent, was told 
under great distress of mind, and was in many par- 
ticulars borne out by other evidence. 

I left Dinah Yarton quite out of my list of sus- 
j)ects. 

But in accepting her evidence I committed myself 
to the belief that no one had been at Petleighcote 
on the night of the catastrophe beyond tho girl and 
tho housekeeper. 

Then how could I support the supposition that the 
young man had passed the night and met his death at 
the hall 1 

Very easily. 

Because a weak-headed woman like Dinah did not 
know of the presence of the heir at Petleighcote, it 
did not follow he could not he there — his presence 
being known only to tlie housekeeper. 

But was there any need for such secrecy 1 

Yes. 

I found out that fact before the town servant 
arrived. 

Mrs. Quinion’s express orders were not to allow tho 
heir to remain at the hall while the family were in 
town. 

Then here was a good reason why tho housekeeper 



should maintain his presence a secret from a stnpia 
blurting servant maid. 

But 1 have said motive for murder on the part of 
tlic housekeeper could scarcely be })rescnt. 

Then baij)poso the death was accidental (though 
certainly no circumstance of the catastrophe justified 
such a supposition), and suppose Mrs. Quinion the 
])er])etratres3, what was the object in exposing the 
body outside the house ? 

Such an action was most unvvomanlyj especially 
where an accident had happened. 

1 confess that at this point of the case (and up to 
the time when my confederate arrived) I was com- 
pletely foiled. All the 'material evidence was in 
favour of the murder or manslaughter having been 
committed under the roof of Petleighcote Hall, while 
the mass of the evidence of probability opposed any 
such belief. 

Uj) to this time I had in no way identified the 
death with the ‘‘big box,” although 1 identified that 
box with the clearing up of the mystery. This iden- 
tification was the result of an ordinary detective law. 

•The law in question is’as follows : — 

In all cases which are being followed up by the ! 
prafes&ion, a lie is a suspicious act, whether it has , 
relation or no relation, apparent or beyond question, 
with the matter in hand. As a lie it must be followed 
to its source, its meaning cleared up, and its value or i 
want of value decided upon. The probability stands ' 
good always that a lie is part of a plot. 



So as'^Mrs. Quiuiou Lad ia all jirobability lied 
in reference ‘to tbc removal of tlie box, it became 
iiecessaiy to find out all about it, and lienee iny first 
dif'cctions to Martba — as she wfis always called (sbo is 
now in Australia and doing well) at our office, and I 
doubt if lior surname was known to any of us — hence 
my first instruction to IVlartlia was to look about for 
a big box. 

“ Wliat kind of box 

“ That I don’t know,” said T. 

Well there will be plenty of boxes in a big bouse 

-is it a new box f ’ 

“ I can’t tell ; but keep an eye upon boxes, and tell 
me if you find one that is loore like a new one than 
the rest.” 

Martha nodded. 

But by the date of our first interview after her 
induction at Potlciglicotc, and when Qiiinion sent her 
down uj)Ou a message to a li'adesman, I had leiirnt 
from tlie polished Mr. White that boxes such as 
(lra})ers’ travellers travelled with were invariably 
painted black. 

Til is information I gave her. Martha had not any 
for me in return — that is of any importance. 1 
lieard, what I had already inferred, that Quinion was 
a very calm, self-possessed woman, whom it would 
take,’* said Martha, ''one or two good collisions to 
diive oir the rails.” 

“You mark my words,” said Matty, “she’d face a 
judge as cool as she fact's herself in u looking-glass, 



and that I can tell you she does face cool, foifl[VG seen 
her do it twice.” 

]\r:u*thii’s opinion was, that the lioii.sehecjier was all 
I’iglit, and I am bound to say that T was nnablo 
.sup]>os(3 that slie was all wrong, for the snspiciou 
ag.unst lii'r was of the faintest character. 

She visited mo the day after Martha’s arrival, 
til inl:ed me coolly enough for what I had done, said 
she helicvod tlio young person would do, and rcs])ect- 
fully asked me up to the hall. 

Three da 3 ^s passed, and in that time I had hoard 
nothing of value from my aido-do-camp, wdio used to 
put her written reports twice a day in a hollow tree 
upon which wc liad decided. 

It was on the fourth day that I got a fresh clue 
to feel niy way by. 

]Mrs. Lamb, the publican’s v/ifo, who had shown such 
<i tciulor interest in my welfare on the night wlicn I 
had inrpiircd as to the appearance of the two persons 
wlio baited the van-horses at their stables on tlie night 
of the death — Mrs. Lamb in reluctantly letting me 
leave her (she was a most seiitimeutal woman, who I 
much fear increased her tendencies by a too ready 
patronage of her own liquors) in treated me to return, 
‘•like a poor dear ^is J was” — for 1 had said I should 
reniaiu at Tram — “and come and take a nice cup of 
tea” with her. 

In all probability I never f^hould have taken tlmt 
nice cup often, had 1 not learnt fi’om my IMrs. Green 
that young Pethigh had been in the habit of smoking 
and drinking at Lanj^/s house. 



That information decided me. 

I ^‘dropped in” at Mrs. Lamb's that same afternoon, 
and I am bound to say it was a nice cup of tea. 

^'During that refreshment 1 brouglit the conversation 
round to young Petleigh, and thus I heard mucli of 
him told to his credit from a publican's point of view, 
but which did not say much for him from a social 
standing-place. 

“ And this, my poor deal*, is the very book he would 
sit in this very parlour and read from for aii hour 
together, and — coming !” 

For here there was a tap-tap on the metal counter 
with a couple of halfpence. 

Not thinking much of the book, for it was a volume 
of a very ordinary publication, which has been in 
vogue for many years amongst cheap literature de- 
votees, I let it fall open, rather than opened it, and I 
have no doubt that I did not once cast my eyes upon’ 
the page during the spirting of the beer-engine and 
the return of Mrs. Lamb. 

Bless me !” said she, in a moved voice, for she 
was one of the most sentimental persons ever T encoun- 
tered. Now that’s very odd ! — poor jdear.” 

What’s odd, Mrs. Lambi” I asked. 

‘‘ Why if you haven’t got the ‘book open at his 
f iv’rite tale 1” 

“ Whose, Mrs. Lamb 

“ Why that poor dear young Graham Petleigh.” 

I need not say I became interestecl directly. 

“ Oh 1 did he read this tal<? 1” 

Often ; and voVy odd it is, my own dear, as you 



sliould be about to read it too ; though true it is that 
that there book do always open at that same place, 
which I take to be his reading it so often the place is 
worn and — coming !” 

Here Mrs. Lamb shot away once more, while 1, it 
need not be said, looked upon the j^ages before me. 

And if I say that, before Mrs. Lamb had done 
smacking at the beer-engine, and ending her long gos- 
sip With tlic customer, I had got the case by the throat 
— I suppose I should astonish most of my readers. 

And yet there is nothing extraordinary in the 
matter. 

Examine most of the great detected cases on record, 
and you will find a little accident has generally been 
the clue to success. 

So with great discoveries. One of the greatest im- 
provements in the grinding of Hour, and by which the 
patentee has made many thousands of pounds, was 
discovered by seeing a miller blow some flour out of 
a nook ; and all the world knows that th(j cause which 
led tlie great Newton to discover the great laws of the 
universe was the fall of an apple. 

8o it frequently happens in these days of numberless 
newspapers that a chance view of a man will identify 
him.wdth the description of a murderer. 

Chance ! 

In the history of crime and its detection chance 
])lays the chief character. 

Wliy, as I am writing a ^newspaper is near me, in 
which there is the report of a trial for attempt to 
murder^ whore the WvVinan wh^ was shot at was only 



saved by the interveution of a piece of a ploug]l.’^hare, 
which was under her shawl, and which slic had 
stolen only a few minutes before the bullet striuk 
1^10 iion ! 

Why, compared ^\ith that instance of chance, wliat 
was mine wlion, by reading a tale which Iiad be(‘;i 
pointed out to mo as one frequently read by the dead 
young man, I discovered the mystery which v/as 
j'uzzliug me 1 

The talo told of how, in the north of England, a 
pedlar had left a i)ack at a house, and liow a boy saw 
the top of it rise up and down ; hovf they siipj>osed a 
man must bo in it who intended to rob the hous(‘; 
and how the boy shot at tlie pack, and killed a man. 

1 say, before Mrs. Lamb returned to her poor 
dear” I had the mystery by heart. 

The young man had been attracted by the tale, re- 
mernbored it, and put it in form for some purpose. 
What? 

In a moment I recalled the mania of the sqtiire for 
plate, and, remembering how niggardly he was to the 
boy, it ilasiicd upon me tliat tin) youth liad in all, j)ro- 
bability fori’ned a plan for robbing his father of* a 
portion of Lis phito, 

]t stood true tliat it was understood the plate went 
up to tovrn with the family. But wuis this so 1 

Now see liOW well the probabilities of the case 
'would tell in with such a theory. 

The yc>utli was venturesome and daring, as his 
poaching afiViiys proved. 

lie was kept poor, 



He knew his father to possess plate. 

Ho was not allowed to be at Petloiglicate when 
the father w'as away. 

He had read a talc which coincided with my tlieor'y, 

A large box had been left by strangers at the hall. 

The young squire’s body had been found under such 
circumstances, that the most probable way of account- 
ing for its presence where it was found was by sup- 
]HjriTng that it had been removed there from the hall 
itself. 

Such a })lot explained the jn-escnco of tiie mask. 

Finally, there was the ke}^ a key o])eniiig, be vend 
all question, an important recepiaclo — a su])puoitiou 
very clear, seeing the chai*acter of the key. 

Indeed, by this key might bo traced tlio belief of 
treasure in the house. 

Could this treasure really exist 1 

Befoio Mrs. Lamb had said ‘‘ Good night, dear,” to 
a female customer wdio had come for a pint of small 
beer and a gallon of more strongly brewed scandal, 1 
liad come to the conclusion that plate might be in the 
Iioiyse. 

'For miserly men arc notoriou'jJy suspicious and 
greedy. What if there wore some of the family plate 
which was not required at the town house then at 
IV'tleiglicoto, and which the squire, relying for its 
security uj^on the habitual re])ort of his taking all his 
plate to town, had not lodged at the county bank, be- 
cause of that natural suspiciousness which might lead 
him to believe more in bis own strong room than a 
banker’s ? 



Accept this supposition, and the youth’s motive was 
evident. 

Accept young Petleigh’s presence in the house 
uLdcr these circumstances, and then we have to ac- 
count for the death. 

Here, of course, I was still at fault. 

If MtvS. Quiniou and the girl only were in the 
house, and the girl was innocent, then the house- 
keeper alone was guilty. 

Guilt}’^ — what of? Murder oV manslaughter ? 

•Had the tale young Petleigh \iscd to road been 
carried out to the end ? 

Had he been killed without any knowledge of who 
he was ? 

That I should have discovered the real state of the 
case without Mrs. Lamb’s aid I have little doubt, for 
even that very evening, after leaving Mrs. Lamb, and 
promising to bear in mind the entreaty to ‘^cumo 
again, you dmr dear,” my confederate bi'ought me a 
piece of information which must have put me on the 
track. 

It a])peared that morning Mrs. Quinion had received 
a letter which much discomposed her. She wont 
out directly after breakfast, came down to the village, 
and returned in about an hour. My confederate had 
picked the pocket (for, alas I wc police officers have 
sometimes to turn thieves — for the good of society of 
course) of tlie housekeeper while she slept that after- 
noon, and while the new maid was supposed to be 
putting Mrs. Quinion’s stockings in- wearable order, 
and she had made a mental co}>r of that communica- 



tion. It was from a Joseph Spencer, and ran as fol- 
lows ; — 

]\rY DEAR Maro.aret, — For God’s sake look rll 
OTcr tlie jdace for key lo. TIier(;’s such a lot of ’em 
I never missed it ; and if the govei-nor finds it out 
I’m as i^ood as ruined. It must ho somewhere about. 
1 can’t tell how it ever come orf the ring. »So no 
more at present. It’s j)ost time. With dear love, 
fiom your own 

“JosErii Spencer.” 

Key 13 ! 

Why, it was the same number as that on the key 
found on the dead man. 

A letter was despatclnal that night to town, direct- 
ing the police to find out v.ho Joseph Spencer was, 
and giving the address heading the letter — a ju-inted 
one. 

JMrs, Green then came into opera(u>n. 

No, she could not tdl who lived at the address 1 
mentioned. Thank the blessed stars she knowed 
nought o’ Luiinon. What ! Where had Mrs. Quinioii 
beei^ that morning? Wliy, to Joe Higgins’s. What 
for? Why, to look at the young squire’s clothes and 
tliiims. What did she want with them ? Wliv, she 
^^acfially” wanted to take ’em “arl oop” to the Hall. 
No, Joo Higgins wouldn’t. 

Of course I now surmised that Jos('ph Sponeor was 
the butler. 

And my information fixnu towji showed I was 
nglit, 


H) 



Now, certain as to my preliminaries, 1 knew that 
my work lay within the walls of the Hall. 

But how was I to reach that place ? 

,^las ! the tricks of detective police officers are in- 
finite. 1 am afraid many a kindly -disposed advertise- 
ment hides the hoof of detection. At all events I 
know mine did. 

It appeared in the second column of the TimeSy and 
here is an exact copy of it. By the w^ay, I had re- 
ceived the Times daily, as do most detectives, during 
the time I had been in Tram : — 

“Wanted, to hear of Margaret Qiiinion, or her 
hcirs-at-law. She was knowui to have left the South 
of England (that she was a Southerior I had learnt by 
her accent) about the year 1830 to become house- 
keeper to a married foster-sister, wlio settled in a mid- 
land county (this information, and csjjecially the date, 

Mrs. Green had to answer for). Address, ” Here 

followed that of my own solicitors, who had their in- 
structions to keej) the lady hanging about the office 
several days, and until they heard from nu*. 

1 am very much afraid I intended that should the 
case ajipear as black against her as I feared it wohld, 
she was to be arrested at the offices of the gentle- 
men to whom she was to apjdy in order to hear of 
something to her advantage. And furthermore, 1 am 
quite sure tlnit many an unfortunate has been arrested 
who has been enticed to an office under the promise of 
som<‘thing to his or her s]>ccial benefit. 

For of such misrepresentatious is this deplorable 

world- 



When this advertisement came out, ' tho leant 
acute reader is already aware of the use T made of it. 

T pointed out the news to Mrs. Green, and 1 ha c 
no doubt she digited the intelligence to evoiy soul tJlie 
met, or rather overtook, in the course of the d;i\\ And 
indeed before evening (when I was Jionourod with a 
visit from Mrs. Quinioii hcrselfj, it was stated with 
absolute assurance that Mrs. Quinioii Iiad come in 
for a good tweuly-two thousand ])oun(ls, and a 
house in Dyot Street,, lllooinsbury Square, Lunniiu. 

It was odd, and yet natural, tliat Mrs. Quinion 
should seek me out. 1 was the only stranger with 
whom she was possibly acquainted in tlic district, and 
my strangeness to the neiyibourhood she had already, 
from her point of view, turned to aecouut. I'iierefore 
(human nature considered) 1 did not wonder that she 
tried to turn mo to account again. My space is getting 
contracted, hut as the follov/iag is the last conversa- 
tion T had with Mrs. Quinion, I may porlnqis be par- 
doned for hero quoting it. Of course I abridgoil very 
considerably. Afti'r the usual salutations, and aii 

assuiMiice that Martha suited very fairly, she said, — 

• • 

I have a favour to ask you,” 

“ Indeed ; pray what is it T 

have received some news which necessarily takes 
me from home.” 

“ I think,” said I, smiling, “I know what that news 
is,” and I related how I bad myself seen the adver- 
tisement in the morning. 

I am afraid I adopted this course the more readily 
to attract her confideuce. ^ 

19—2 



I succeeded. 

“Indeed,” said she, “ then since you have identified 
yourself with that news, 1 can the more readily ask 
yefa the favour 1 am about to ” 

“ And what is that V 

“ T am desirous of going up to town — to London 
— for a few hours, to see what this affair of the a<l- 
vertisement means, but I hesitate to leave Martlia 
alone in the house. You have started, and perhaps 
you feel offended that T should ask a stranger such a 
favour, but the fact is, I do not care to let anyone be- 
longing to the neighbourhood know that I have left 
the Hall — it will be for only twenty-four hours. The 
news might reach Mr. PetlefgVs ears, and I desire that 
he should hear nothing about it. You sec the posi- 
tion in whicli T am placed. If, my dear lady, you can 
oblige mo 1 shall bo most grateful ; and, as you are 
staying hero, it seemed — ^to — me ” 

Here she trailed off into silence. 

The cunning ci*eature ! ITow well she hid her 
real motive — the desire to keep those who knew of 
the catastrophe out of the Hall, because she feared their 
curiosity. 

Started ! Y'es, indeed I had started. At best I 
had expected that I should have to divulge who I was 
to the person whom she would leave in the place did 
the advertisement take, and here by the act of what 
she thought was her forethought, she was actually 
placing herself at my mcrc}^, while I still remained 
screened in all my actions referring to her. For T need 
not say that had I had to declare wli'^ T wa*’, npd had 



I failed, all further slow-trapping in this affair would 
have been at an end — the ‘^gaiue” would have taken 
■ the alarm, and there would have been an end to tlie 
business. 

To curtail here needless particulars, that same even- 
ing at nine I was installed in the housekeeper’s 
2 )arlour, and she had set out for the first station ])ast 
Tram, to which she was going to walk across tJie fields 
in order to avoid all susjficion. 

She had not got a hundred yards away from tlie 
] louse, before I had turued up iny cufls, and 1 and 
JMartha, (a couple of detectives,) were hard at work, 
trying to find that box. 

Her keys we soon found, in a work-basket, and 
lightly covered with a handkerchief. 

Now, this mode of hiding should have given mo a 
clue. 

Bub it did not. 

For three hours — from nine till midnight, we hunted 
for that box, and unsuccessfully. 

In every room that, from the absence of certain 
<iugty evidences, we knew must have been recently 
opened — in every passage, cellar, corridor, and hall wo 
hunted. 

No box. 

I am afraid that we even looked in places where it 
could not have gone — such as iindor beds. 

But we found it at last, and then the turret-clock 
had gone twelve about a quarter of an hour. 

It was in her bedroom.; and what is more, it formed 
hgr ditjssiiig-tablo. 



And I liave no doubt I should have missed it had it 
not been that she had been ini])orfect in her conceal- 
ment, 

?L|)paroiitly she comprehended the v.alue of what I 
may call “ audacity biding” — that such concealment 
that an ordinary ])crson searclung would never dream 
of looking for the object wlu'ro it was to be found. 

For instance, the safest hiding- ])lace in a drawing- 
room for a bank note, would be the bottom of a loosely- 
filled card-basket. Nobody would di*eam of looking 
for it in such a place. 

The great enigma-novelist, Edgar Poe, illustrates 
this style of concealment where he makes the holder 
of a letter place it in a card-rack over the mantelpiece, 
wlicu ho knows his house will be ransacked, and every 
iiicli of it gone over to find the document. 

Mrs. Quinioii was evidently aciiuaintcd with this 
mode of concealment. 

Indeed, 1 bdievc 1 should not have found the box 
had it not been that she had overdone her unconcealed- 
concealment. For she had used a bright jiiiik slip with 
a white flounce over it to complete the appearancij of 
a dressing-table, having set the box np on one side, 

And therefore the table attracted my notice each 
time T j)assed and saw it. As it was Martha, in pass- 
ing between me and the box, swept the drapery away 
with her j)etticoats, and showed a hlach cornier. 

The next moment the box was discovered. 

I have no doubt that being a strong-minded woman 
sbo could not endure to have the box but of her sight 
while waiting for an opportunity to get rid of it. 



It was now evident that my explanation of the case, 
to the effect that young Petleigh had been imitating 
the action of the talc, was correct. 

The box was quite large enough to contain a man 
lying with his legs somewhat up ; there was room to 
turn ill the box ; and, finally, there were about two 
dozen holes round the box, about the size of a crown 
piece, and which were hidden by the coarse black can- 
vas with which the box was covered. 

Furtliermore, the box was closeablo from within by 
means of a bolt, and therefore ojienablc from within 
by the same means. 

Further more, if any further evidence were wanting, 
there was a pillow at the bottom of tlie box (obviously 
for the head to rest on), and from a liole the feathers 
had esca}>ed over the bottom of the box, which was 
lined with black and white striped linen bed-tick, this 
material being cut away from the holes. 

I was now at no loss to comprehend the fluff ujioii 
the unhappy young man’s coat. 

And, finally, there was the most damnifying evi- 
.d^mce of all. 

For in the black canvas over one of the holes there 
was a jagged cut. 

. Lie down, Martha,” said I, in the box, with your 
head at this end.” 

“ Why, whatever ” 

“ Tut — tut, — girl ; do as I tell you.” 

She did ; and using the stick of a parasol which lay 
oil the dressing-table,^ I found that by passing it 
thixAigli the hole its end rc;^ched the oflicer in exactly 



the region by a wound in which young Mr. Pctleigh 
liad been killed. 

Of course the case was now clear. 

After the young woman, Dinali, had gone to bod, 
tlie houselrcoper must have had her doubts about tlie 
chest, and have ins[)ccted it. 

Beyond all question, the young man kinnv tluj hour 
at which the housekeeper r(‘tired, and was waiting 
perhaps for eleven o’clock to strike l)y the old turret 
clock before he ventured out — to coniiuit what ? 

It appOvired to me clear, bearing in mind the bni^ 
ler’s letter, to rob the jdatc-chest No. 13, which 1 iif- 
ferred liad been left behind, a fact of w'hich the young 
fellow might naturally bo aware. 

The plan doubtlc.ss was to secure the plate without 
any alarm, to let himself out of the Hall by some mode 
long-since well-kuowm to him, and then to meet Jiis 
confederates, and share with them the pliiiulei*, leaving 
the che.st to tell the tale of the robbery, and to excul- 
the housekeeper. 

It struck me as a w^elbcxccuted scheme, and one 
far beyond the ordinary run of lobbtny [)lots. 

What had caused that scheme to fail 'I 

I could readily comprehend that a strong-minded 
woman like Quinioii would rely rather upon her own 
than any other assistance. 

I could comprehend her discovery ; perhaps a low- 
]nuttered bla.sphemy on the part ^f the young man ; or 
maybe she may have heard his breathing. 

Then, following out her action, I could readily sup- 



pose tliat once aware of the danger near her she would 

pro})arc to meet it. 

1 CO (lid follow her, silent and sclf-j)Ossc.sscd, in the 
hall, asking herself wliat she should do. 

I could mark her coming to the conclusion that 
there must be holes in the box tliiough which the evil- 
doer could breathe, and I apprehended readily enough 
that she liad little need to persuade herself that she 
had a right to kill one wdio might be tlicre to kill 
her. 

Then in my mind’s eye 1 could follow her seeking 
the A\ea])(m, and feeling all about the box for a hole. 

Slie finds it. 

She fixes the point for a thrust. 

A movement — and the manslaughter is committed. 

* Tliat the unhap[)y wretch had time to open the box 
is certain, and doubtless it was at that moment the 
fierce woman, still clutching the shaft of tlio arrow, or 
barb — call it what you will — leant back, and so with- 
drew the sliaft from tlie rankling iron. 

Did the youth recognise her? Had he tried to 

do .SC) 1 

• 0 

.'h’roiii the ])eacefuluess of the face, as described at 
the int][uost, I imagined that lie bad, after naturally 
unbylting the lid, fallen back, and in a few moineuts 
died. 

Then must have followed her awful discovery, suc- 
ceeded by her equally awful determination to hide 
the fault of her master’s, and perhaps of her own sisters 


sou. 



And so it came to pass that she dragged the youth’s 
dead body out into the cold morning atmosphere, 
tlio bleak dawji was lilling the air, and the birds were 
fiVlfully awaking. 

No doubt, had a sharp detective been at oi>ce em- 
ployed, she would not have esca])ed detection. 

As it was she had so far avoided discovery. 

And r could easily com])rehend that a powerfully- 
brained woman like herself would feel no compunction 
and little grief for what she had done — no compunc- 
tion, because the act was au accident ; little grief, 
because she must have felt she had saved the youth 
from a life of misery — for a son who at twenty robs 
a father, however bad, is rarely at forty, if he lives so 
long, au honest man. 

IJut though 1 had made this discovery I could do 
notliing so far against tlie housekeeper, whom of course 
it was my duty to arrest, if T could convince myself 
she had committed manslaughter. I was not to be 
ruled by any feeling of screening the family — the 
motive indirectly Avhich had actuated Quiuion, for, 
strong-minded as she was, it appeared to mo that she 
would not have licsitated to admit the commission of 
the act which she had completed had the burglar, as I 
may call the young man, been an ordinary felon, and 
unknown to her. 

‘ No, the box had no ideiitiiication witli the deatli, 
because it exlubitcd no unanswerable signs of its con- 
nexion with that catastrojdie. 

So far, how was it identifiable (beyond my own 



circumstantial evidence, known only to myself,) with 
the murder 1 

Tlie only particle of evidence was that given by the 
girl, who could or could not swear to the box haviiTg 
been brought on the previous day, and to tlie house- 
keeper Siiying that it had been taken away again — a 
suspicious circiiinstance certainly, but one which, 
without corroborative evidence, was of little or indeed 
no value. 

As to the jagged cut iif the air-hole, in the absence 
of all blood -stain it was not mcntioiiable. 

Corroborative evidence I must liave, and that cor- 
roborative evidence would best take the shape of the 
discovery of the shaft of tlie w^ca])OU which had caused 
death, or a wca[)ou of similar character. 

This, the box being found, was now my work. 

Is there any armoury in the house, Martha f” 

“ No j but there’s lots of arms in tlie library.” 

We had not searched in the library for the box, 
because I bad taken Martha’s assurance that no boxes 
were there. 

. When we readied the place, I remarked imiiie- 
diatcly — “ What a damp place.” 

As I said so I observed that tlicre were windows 
on .^acli side of the room, and that the cud of the 
chamber was circular. 

Well it may be,” said Martha, “for there’s water 
all round it — a kind of fountain-pond, with gold fish 
ill it. The libnjiry,” continued IMartha, wlio was moni 
sharp than educated, “ butts out of the house,” 



Between each conplc of book-cases there, was fixed a 
handsome stand of arms, very piclurcscpie and taking 
to the eyes. 

^'Tlierc were modern arms, antique armour, and foreign 
arms of many kinds ; but I saw no arrows, though in 
tlie eagerness of my search I had the chandelier, which 
still held some old yellow wax-candles, lighted ii]). 

No arrow. 

Jjut my guardian angel, if there be such good crea- 
tures, lield tight on to my slft)ukler that niglit, and by 
a strange chance, yet not a tithe so wonderful as that 
accident by which the woman was saved from a bullet 
by a piece of just stolen iron, the origin of the weapon 
used by Quiniou came to light. 

Wq had been searching amongst the stands of arms 
for some minutes, when 1 liaJ occasion suddenly to 
cry— 

“ Hu-u-sh ! wliat are you about 

Bor niy confederate liail knocked off its hook a large* 
drum, wliicli 1 had noticed very cofiuettislily finished 
oil* a group of flags, ajid cymbals, and x>ikcs. 

“I’m very sorry,” she .said, as I ran to pick up the 
still reverberating drum with that caution which, evon 
win'll useless, generally sbinds by the detective, 
when 

There, sticking tlirough the drum, and hooked by 
its barbs, was the point of such a weapon — the exact 
Counterpart — as had been used to kill young Pctleigli. 

flad a ghost, were there such a thing, ap2)careJ I 
had not been more astounded. 

The drum was ripped, open in a moment, and there 



came to light an iron arrow with a wooden shaft 
about eighteen inches long, tliis shaft being gaii}’’ 
covered with bits of tinsel and coloured paper. 

[I may here at once state, what I ultimately fouiM 
out — for in spite of our danger I kept hold of my 
prize and brought it out of battle with me — tliat tliLs 
barb was one of such as are used by ])icadors in 
Spanish bull-fights for exciting the bull. The barbs 
cause the darts to stick in the flesh and skin. The 
cause of the decoration of the haft can now readily be 
comprehended, lleyond all doubt the arrow used by 
Quinion and the one found by me were a couple placed 
as curiosities amongst the other arms. The remaining 
one the determined hoiis^ocpcr had used as suiting 
best her purpose, the other (which J found) had 
doubtless at some past time been used by an amateur 
picador, ])crhai-)S the j)oor dead youth himself, with 
the drum for an imaginary bull, and within it the chirt 
had remained till it was to reappear as a witness 
against the guilty and yet guiltless housekeeper. 

I had barely grasped my prize when Martha said — 

What a smell of burning !” 

Good God !” I cried, “ we have set the house on 
fire 1” 

Xhe house w^as on fire, but we were not to blame. 

We ran to the door. 

We were locked in ! 

What brought her back I never learnt, for T never 
saw or hejtrd of Jmr again. I guess that the motion of 
the train quickened her thought (it does mine), that 
she Hiw]>ecfed — that sihe got o\it at tlui station some 



distance from Tram, and that she took a post-chaise 
hack to Pcileiglicote. 

All this, however, is conjecture. 

‘^J3ut if not she, who locked us in? We could not 
have clone it ourselves. 

We were locked in, and I attribute the act to her — 
though how she entered the house 1 iicver learnt. 

The house was on fire, and we wore surrounded by 
w^ater. ^ 

This tale is the story of the “ Unknown Weapon/’ 
and therefore I cannot logically here go into any full 
exj)lanation of our escape. Suffice it to our honour 
as detectives to say, that we did not lose our presence 
of mind, and that by the aid of the library tables, 
chairs, big botks, (fee,, we made a point of support on 
one side the narrow pond for the library ladder to 
rest on, while the other end reached shallow water. 

Having made known the history of the Unknown 
Weai>oii,” my tale is done ; but my reader might 
fancy my work incomplete did I not add a few more 
words. 

1 have no doubt that Quinion returning, her cpiick 
mind in but a few moments came to the conclusion 
that the only way to save her master’s honour was 
the burning of the box by the incendiarism of the 
Hall. 

The Petleighs were an old family, I learnt, with 
almost Spanish notions of family honour. 

Effectually did she complete her wbrk. 

I acknowledge she conquered mo. She might have 
burnt the same person fo a cinder into the bargain ; 



ami, upon my word, 1 tlank nhe would have? griev'cd 
little had she achieved that purjiose. 

For my part in the matter — I carried it no 
fuithcr. 

At the inquiry, 1 appeared a.3 the lady who had 
taken care of the house while Mrs. Quinion wont to 
look after her good fortune ; and 1 have no douljt her 
disappearance was unendingly connected with my ad- 
vertisement in the Times. 

I need not say that had I found Quinion I would 
have done my best to make her tremble. 

1 have only one more fact to relate — and it is an 
important one. It is this — 

Idle squire had the ruins carefully examined, and 
two thousand ounces of gold and silver plate, niclted 
into shapdessness of course, were taken out of tliO 
rubbish. 

From this fact it is pretty evident that tlie key 
Ko. 13, found upon the poor, unha])pY, ill-bred, and 
neglected lioy, was the “ Oi)cn Sesame ’ to the treasure 
Avhich was afterwards taken from the ruins — perhajis 
worth £4000, gold and silver together. 

Ifeyond question lie had stolen the key from the 
butler, gone into a plot with hi.s confederates — and the 
wdiole had resulted in his death and the conflagration 
of i'etleighcole, one of the oldest, most picturesque, 
and it must he adjuitted damj)est seats in the midland 
counties. 

And, imh’od, 1 may add that I found out '>dio was 
the ‘‘ tall geiitlemiin with the auburn wdiiskei r. iiud the 
twitching of the facoj” 1 discovered who was the 



short gentleman with no whiskers at all ; and finally 
I have scon the young lady (she was very beautiful) 
called Frederica, and for whose innocent sake I have 
ifCi doubt the unhappy young man acted as he did. 

As for me, T carried the case no further. 

I had no desire to do so — had I had, 1 doubt if 1 
]>ossessed any further evidence than would have suf- 
ficed io bring me into ridicule. 

I left the case wlicre it stood. 



THE MYSTEEY. 


[It often happens that the police are egregiously foiled, 
but in all my experience such a coini)acfc case as the 
following never came under my observation. The in- 
cident being grotesque, I have put it into a grotesque, 
perliaps even an extravagant, form. Jt will bo readily 
seen that it was a case iii which the police could easily 
be thrown completel}^ out — as thc}^ were. The ser- 
geant cmj>loyed to clear up the mystery was, and is, 
a clover, shrewd man. ITc lias admitted, in his most 
friendly moments, that no case so tlioronglily mystified 
him as this, wliich I now proceed to tell, in the admis- 
sible shape of a tale.] 

‘‘ Nelly,” sfiid Old Bang (he was a very ])erverse, 
rcd-lieadod old gentleman, ^^l^ose btdief in the same 
p(M-sonage was quite as perfect as the choi’us at Cuvent 
Carden), ‘‘ Nelly, I’ve got a present for you.” 

Have you 1” said Nelly. “ What ?” She was one 
of those bright, clear-headed girls, who, somehow, you 
h‘ch>\m^^ld never come down to breakfast in curl-papers 
and tbc sulks. You felt that as your wife she never 
would assail you the moment you entered the house 
with tlie complaint that she had seen in a looking- 
glass, Mary Jane, insolently squinting at her behind 
lier back, or, that she lnu\ distinctly remarked the 
baker blow the cook tukiss down the area steps. One 
20 



of those women, in fact, who take the hands which are 
working for them, smile in the husband’s face, and 
even sometimes go befoi*e, and still with a cheerful face 
drag the helpnuite after them. 

!Nelly,” said Old Bang, “ Bve got a present for you.” 

‘‘Have you?” said Nelly. “Wliat?” 

‘A Imsband.” 

^Mademoiselle Nelly flung herself at the personage 
who, upon her advent into this Idessed world, had im- 
mediately^ grown an inch in the oj)inion of liis friends, 
and several cubits in his own estimation, and said, 
“Oh, papa, has Jack spoken?” 

Jack ? his name’s Hezekiah.” 

“ Hezekiah AVhat ?” asked Nelly. 

“No,” returned matter-of-fact Bang; “ llezeki.ih 
Trunk.” 

If she had been a pro]>er young lady, she would 
have fainUid. As it bappem'd she was only thunder- 
struck. 

“ He hasn’t a hair on his head, papa !” 

“ l)ut he's got 7000^. in the three per cent. Consols, 
and ” 

“ But wliat arc they to do with me 

“ And,” said Old Bang, his voice rising, “ seventeen 
preference shares in the Great Northern.” 

“But I’ve got no })referencc for him.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with it,” remarked Old Bang, 
“lie’s got 7000/. in the three percent. Consols, and 
ecventeeri s 

“ Fiddlesticks, papa. I wont heat anything about 
it — him I mean/' 



‘‘ Do you know wlio I am ]” asked Old Bang. 

“ Vos, I do know you ; you re iny father, papa.” 

“ Do you want to be shut up, Nelly V* 

“No, papa, 1 don’t.” 

“I’m your father.” 

“ And I’m eighteen. I’m a patient girl ; but I 
3cin’t stand Mr. Hezekiah Trunk.” 

“ Seven thousand pounds in ilie three per cent. Con- 
sols,” repeated Old Bang ; “ and seventeen ” 

“ IVeference sliares in the Oroat Nortliern. I think 

I know it,” said Nelly. “1 shall tell Jack 

“ Jack Who f’ said Old Bang, ready to explode. 

“ No : Jack AVilson. 1 shall tell Jack all about it, 
and then J pity Mr. Trunk and his preference shares 
too,” 

“ You wont accept my present 
“ No.” 

“ Then I’ll lock you up.” 

“ Then I’ll make you a present instead, pajja.” 

“ W^hal do you mean 1” 

“ ra[>a, r refuse to state.” 

, ^ “ Then come along,” said Old Bang ; and he jerked 
Tier upstairs till they reached the young lady’s own 
room, the little second lloor front, and there he locked 
lii*!; in. 

“ Don’t forgot my supper, papa.” 

“ WTll you have my present ?” 

“ No.’' 

“ Then tlierc you stoj).” 

“ Very well, then you shall have miue.” 
l\‘rha[»s it will hardly bo believed that J/rs. Bang 
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liad assisted at this interview ; but she had, up in a 
corner, and smacking to lier liands like the claws of a 
cray-fish, or rather, perhaps, like damp and very lively 
flifundors. She had said nothing, if we except the mild 
statement, Bang’s Bang, and miissy deliver us.” Not 
that Mrs. B. desired to see her good man carried up- 
wards prematurely. But we all liavc our little ways, 
and such was Mrs. B.\s, poor dear. 

Mr. B. did not forget Nelly’s .sujiper. As a father, 
he could not give way ; hut there was mercy in the 
mass of pudding he sent her up. 

“Jenny,” said Nelly to the official, “ would you like 
your wages raised V 

Up went the young per.son’?> eyebrows. 

“ Because, if so, you shall — in my hon.se.” 

The young person’s eyebrows couldn’t go liigher, or 
they would have done it. 

“ Take this letter to its address at once, and wait for 
an answer.” 

The eyebrows <Ikl go higher. “ Lor, miss, its ’arf 
past nine o’clock, an’ I should los(^ me krakler an’ me 
])laec if J stepped houtside the door.” 

‘‘ Have the tootliache, and say you are going to got 
it out.” 

lor, no, niis.s.” 

But every young person has her price — to do good. 
She was not moved by the prc.sentation of Nelly’s little 
turquoise ring, nor the ofler of that cameo brooch, but 
she could not resist the magenta ribbon. Jenny at 
once bad an attack of that ache stiid tc» be imaginary 
by all i>coplG unknown to dentists, and .satirical. 



Down went J cnny to Mrs. B., who, seeing the young 
])crson witli an ai)parently swelled face, and certainly 
ji handkerchief round her artful jaw, immediately ex- 
claimed — “ Musay deliver us, go and liave it out.” 

Away the young person went. At half-past ten she 
returned ; at twenty-five minutes to eleven JNTiss Nelly 
had the letter ; at twenty minutes to eleven Miss Nelly 
began packing uj) ; at twenty-five to twelve she had 
corded all her boxes, hidden them under the bed, and 
was prepared to fly. How could it Ijc managed ? She 
was locked in her room, and Old Lang had actually 
dragged* a heavy chest against the door. Fly — that 
was it. She left the wings to Jack’s ])roviding. She 
was quite sure that he knew. The letter said — 

Dear Nell, — Keep a bright look-out at two in the 
morning. AVe’ll use the lieeiisc to-morrow at ten. 
]*aek up. There will be no difficulty about the tubs 
now. Try and forget them. Yours everlastingly, 

JA.CK Wilson.” 

Ferhaps the intelligent reader has remarked how 
.fqnd small householders are of bolting the doors, and 
allowing the windows to look after themselves, as 
though burglars looked on them as wuills. Good. Bolt 
it top of stout door — bolt at bottom of stout door — 
chain put u}>, and key double turned. And there, a 
little wuiy off, is a tiny window^, ■with no shutter, and a 
feehle little bolt. But the door is fast, and so let’s go 
to bed comfortable. It is true that old Bang’s place 
was not a very small household, but lie locked up all 
fhc doors, and bolted, and barred, and chained, like a 



respectable British tenant as he was. Bang slept in 
the second floor front big, by the side of Nelly in the 
second floor front little, and it need hardly be said 
Mrs. Bang slept with him. It is very important, how- 
ever, that tills should be remembered. Tlie last thing 
B. did before turning in was to knock at tho wall 
that divided him from Nelly and say — Will you have 
my present V’ 

No,” said Nolly. 

“ Then there you stop.” 

Then, pajia, you must have mine.” 

The first thing B. did in the morning was to 

thwack at the wall again, and once more ask well, 

repetition is tedious. Th(‘Vo 'svas no answer. Old 
Bang hit at the wall, and once more roared like a bull 

Will yon Iwive Sir. Sic. No answer. 

“ Bang’s Bang, an' mnssy deliver us,” said the good 
lady, smacking her hands as tliough tlie flounders had 
grown holh in eiivuiuference and liveliiKss. 

You’d much bett(‘r g(‘t out o' bed, ma’am,” said 
Bang, ‘‘and jiass a petticoat, and shako that girl up.” 

Then he rushed to the wall again, “ Vf ill you 
have,” <fec. 

Mrs. Bang got up, })assc‘d two petticoats — oiui about 
her dear bead to save her from the lie-dolouren?^ to. 
which the poor love was subject. Hbo tf)ok the key, 
and left tlie room. An anxious minute pass(*d. Cfood, 
he heard the key turn — the door o})emMl. The next 
moment he Inward a ery : “Mussy deliver us — oli !” 
'file last word seemed smothcro»l. Bang ruslied into 
the little secoud-floor froni, He saw only a nuiss of 



petticoats on the floor. But ho could nowhere dis- 
cover liis daughter. Tn fact, to he very plain, she was 
gone, Wliere ? How ? 

Old Bang liad looked the door, and kept the key 
niulcr his pillow. Ha ! was she under the hed ? Old 
Bang and Mrs. B. simultaneously whisked up the 
valance on o})posite sides, and stared at each other 
under those nov(‘l circuinstances with the air of not 
having seen each other for a full quarter of a century. 
Well, she rmist he somewhere, nmsii't she? Well, 
was she hetwoen the mattress and the hod ? ]\rr. and 

Mrs. B. irjunediately touzled each otlior in their e/fo i ts 
in this direction. No ; there was nothing hut a faint 
snndi of feathers hetwccii the hed and the mattress. 
]\Irs. B, was gradually growing cold upwards from the 
"toes. Old B. was boiling. Hang it ! she nrnU he 
soniewlien; ! lla ! horror! Jlad she juin}>od into the 
area ? Tiny laishcd madly to the window. They 
holh went to rjiisc it. Ha ! it was ia-'t. 

And now it is neee^^s.iry to show liow it was fast. 
There is a little fastening which is acted on by the 
sash ; when the saslj is brought dowm the little faslen- 
iflg is in operation. Tin’s is an (‘xcoedingly delicate 
2 >ortion of the mystery. Such was the fastening to 
J^jdW’s w'indow. It w^as fast ; yet old If and INlrs. B. 
n 2 )ened tjie lattice, and witli eyes of horror jieered into 
the area. No j slie wms not in th(‘ an'a. Ha! th<‘ 
cupboard. No ] she was not in the ciqdioard. Well, 
drowning * men wall cateh at a. straw', so it is not 
w'ondcrfui that ‘an anxious father, as a last resort, 
should investigate the tthiniuoy. If Mrs. 13, Inid been 



in a laughing humour sho muj^t havo iudulgod as sho 
Kaw luT I>:iug gradually vanish up tlaj oniioe, and 
leave only his sljanks lo swear I»y. Huddeiily those 
blanks wore couvulscd, and 1>. caino down quicker 
than lie had gone up. If is face was covered willi soot, 
but it did not hide his consternation. He had come 
crash if[:> against some iron bars, placed there possibly 
when it was the burglarious h\shion to bribe oliiinney- 
sweeping lads to creep down the.s(‘ arraugcmeiits and 
open ball doors. 

Suddenly old B. had an idea — Lad Jenny a dupli- 
cate key? Upstairs he tore and summoned Jenny in 
thunderous style. 

Oh, sir, is it tire?” asked that luahhm. 

Have you helped in this business ?” 

“ Oil, sir, bel]) Qiir, pi’ay, if it’s danger!” 

Where’s Miss Nelly ?” 

Oh, sir, hadn’t you better ask her ?” 

Downstairs came Bang ; not a sign of getting out 
of the house in a legitimate way. He had taken the 
street-door key to bed, as usual. JTo bad possessed 
liiuiself of the area door-key, as usual, 

Nelly got out at the front kitchen window, and claih- 
bered ove.r the area railings? Query, how could she 
liave first got out of her room? Query, had Jpniiy 
unlocked tlie door ? Query, how could sho ? 

All this time Mrs, B. was smacking lier hands dole- 
fully, and sitting in her flannel on the fiooi*, ejacula- 
ting, — ‘‘Oh my pore, pore daughter 1” 

Query, had Mrs. B, lies rd anything in the night ? 

Nn ! VPS! that is. uerhana :* she woke bccaii^io sho 



thought she was going to have Uio tlc-.loloureux. Sho 
thought she heaid a rumhling ; tlieu she Irll asleep 
again j then she woke again beca\i^e she felt sure slu*, 
was g<'hig to Iiav’'e thf^ tic-dolouronx. It was at tins 
])orio(I she tlioiight she heard some one uiU‘r a jteculiai' 
ery. What was it like? Why like lull ir fie." ^J’iien 
she heard a rnndding again, that was all ; and tlien 
she fell asleep again. 

By this time Jenny was shivering In her clotlies, 
and the other young lu'rson, Mary, was trembling in 
lier garments, and neither could light the kitchen tii*e, 

]\Iary had staggt'rs (to which slic was subject) di- 
rectly Ji'iiny was sent for a^eteetivc policeman. 

Sergeant Gimlet, oh, siieli a man ; but he loas huled. 

“ You see,’’ says the sergeant, “ a ro[)C ladder were 
not it, for why? It weie have been fastened to this 
liore windy-cell, and no fastening — and, besides, she'd 
a come down on the hairy s})ikes. It were a ladder — 
though Avere it, I’m doubters.’’ 

‘‘ Try every ladder in the neighhourhood,” says old 
B., and iq) to oiie o’clock, to which time jNIrs. B. liad 
Jievcr once left olf clapping her hamls, or tlie young 
])ersons trembling (Mary, poor soul, had had seven 
staggers) u[) to one o’clock they ^ad ft)und as luaiiy 
la^liJem. This one ladder B. had had brought to the 
liouse, anij a.s after ten minutes’ eontention ^^ith the 
area railings, the only result /chieved was driving it 
eleaji tlirough tlie drawing-room window, the experi- 
ment was Aot^ felicitous, especially as its owner swore 
all the time, and ‘wanted t o^know whether Sergeant 
.GimlcK thought liim a coiniaicc o burglars?’’ 'J'lie 



liiJ'.lor would not reach the Kccond floor within six 
feet, and it was impossible to believe that Nelly could 
have taken siicli stej) down in lile as tliat. Tiie 
ijiysleiy was uiarvelluus. 

Yer see,’^ said Serg^wnt Gimlet, it were not a 
ladder wljicli — why ? Uuilders wont lend ladders o’ 
night-time, ’cos wliy? it looks burglarious. Again, it 
took all a (piarter o’ an liour to bring tliat laddtT yere, 
and ten minutes to flx it with half-a-dozen fellers, and 
Until it went through the windy. Now do you think 
as a party could be with a ladder in the street in the 
niglub fur a quarter to theplac(‘, a quaiderat the house 
without smashing glass, i\#d a quarterback again with- 
out being seen by one of the force ? No, it W'arn’t a 
ladder.” 

“ Then, wdiat \\as it f’ 

Sergeant Gimlet never had said, “ J doiCt so 

ho inquired — Are you quite sui*e she were there 

This was too mueli ; indignation wjus in the very 
rattle of the live-})Ound Bank of England note Old B. 
held out to the oflicer. Wliercon No,*’ said Gimlet ; 
“ no, I never takes no money as 1 don’t yarn. Tliqugli 
fivers is more scarce with me than tliey mabbey wntli 
some folk, J\1 bless< d bo if I woiddii’t pay one in in- 
stalments to tell ho>\ .your gal’s hooked.” 

]\lrs. B. had not yet done elajqa’jig lierhan. is ; Jenny 
still had the creeps ; jud Mary was recovering her 
eighth stagger on the ki.clieu sofa. 

It was five o’clock. Tat — tat 1 

shock was so grcij that Mary nearly laid h('r 



iiiiitli. Upstairs Jenny tore. A letter — yoop, she 
had c.iiiglit lier breath — Miss Nelly’s handwriting. 

‘‘ You see, ])a])a; Tin (piite safe. When shall T c()i**<i 
Lome with my ])resent ? Advertise in the second colninn 
of the Tunes. Good-bye ; love to all. 

Quite safe. — then Old !>. was in a rage again. Mrs. 
Ih, who was ([uite sure she had got the tic-doloureux 
by this time, all owing to staring at the broken drawing- 
room window, per the expeiimeiilal ladder, luiat her 
Lauds in sucL an agony that sh(‘ looked cpiite low, 

‘‘No; she sliould never daik(‘n his doors again — 
never. No; h(‘ would never own her again. Yet she 
must have got away somehow ! Nt) ; not once inoie.” 

ILit Old Hang was sofi-hearled, and veiy curious. J lo 
would Lave come rouml so<»ner or later, but the agony 
of the mystery made short woik of Lis indignation. 

Tlic next day but one, the following a.]']>cared in the 
second column of tlio T ivies : — “ Oear Nelly — return 
Lome. All is forgiven. Bring your present.” 

That afternoon, a cab droveyip to the door — in it 
Nelly and her proi^cnt — Jack wVson. 

“ J’ve a rijspect for Old Ikuiglso I shall not dilate 
-Jipoij Jmw h(! tried to play Ihutj^ and hi’oke down, and 
perform^ the })a]*t of a elear-hjjaded father. 

“YouYnow^, sir,” said Jat;k, “1 shall have more 
than seveji thousand pouinjs in the three per ceiit. 
Consols ^b^'ore J am Truuk^ 

And the seyc^iteeii ])rj:^^/ence shares Old Ik began. 
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the Great Northern? Well, T’vc got aevoii of 
cm already, for Uncle Trunk gave ’em me this morn- 
—oh, yes, Trunk’s luy mat(‘rn;d uncle — fi)r the 
2vcr way in which I won Nelly here.” 

“ And how the devil did you do it, sir ?” 

Why,” remarked Jack Wilson, a dashing, cloar- 
^aded young man, “ I just went round the corner, 
id bribed the Fire-escape. Uon’t tell any one, or 
ni may get the fireman into a row.” 

No, I wont,” said Old B., in a mild and an anni- 
hitod manner; no; not at all.” 

But he did ; or how sliould I come to know It ? 
Wasn’t it odd ? 


'iin: rxa 






